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Art. I. 


On the Definition of Political Economy; and on the Method 
of Philosophical Investigation in that Science. 


ig might be imagined, on a superficial view of the nature and 

objects of definition, that the definition of a science would 
occupy the same place in the chronological which it commonly 
does in the didactic order. Asa treatise or any science usually 
commences with an attempt to express, ina brief formula, what 
the science is, and wherein it differs from other sciences; so, it 
might be supposed, did the framing of such a formula naturally 
precede the successful cultivation of the science itself. 

This, however, is far from having been the case. The defini- 
tion of a science has almost invariably not preceded, but followed, 
the creation of the science itself. Like the wall of a city, it has 
usually been erected, not to be a receptacle for such edifices as 
might afterwards spring up, but to circumscribe an aggregation 
already in existence. Mankind did not measure out the ground 
for intellectual cultivation before they began to plant it; they did 
not divide the field of human investigation into regular compart- 
ments first, and then begin to collect truths for the purpose of 
being deposited therein. They proceeded in a less systematic 
manner, As discoveries were gathered in, either one by one, or 
in groups resulting from the continued prosecution of some uni- 
form course of inquiry, the truths which were successively brought 
into store cohered and became agglomerated according to their 
individual affinities. Without any intentional classification, the 
facts classed themselves. They became associated together in 
the mind, according to their general and obvious resemblances ; 
and the aggregates thus formed, having to be frequently spoken of 
as aggregates, came to be denoted by a common name. Any 
body of truths which had thus acquired a collective denomination 
was called a science. It was long before this fortuitous classifica- 
tion was felt not to be sufficiently precise. It was in a more ad- 


vanced stage of the progress of knowledge that mankind became 
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sensible of the advantage of ascertaining whether the facts which 
. they had thus grouped together were distinguished from all other 
facts by any common properties, and what these were. The first 
attempts to answer this question were commonly very imperfect 
ones. 

And in truth there is scarcely any investigation in the whole 
body of science, requiring so high a degree of analysis and ab- 
straction, as the inquiry, what the science itself is; in other words, 
what are the properties common to all the truths composing it, 
and distinguishing them from all other truths. Many persons 
accordingly, who are profoundly conversant with the details of a 
science, would be very much at a loss to supply such a definition 
of the science itself as should not be liable to well-grounded 
logical objections. From this remark we cannot except the au- 
thors of elementary scientific treatises. The definitions which 
those works furnish of the sciences, for the most part either do 
not fit them, some being too wide, some too narrow ; or do not go 
deep enough into them, but define a science by its accidents, not 
its essentials; by some one of its properties which may, indeed, 
serve the purpose of a distinguishing mark, but which is of too 
little importance to have ever of itself led mankind to give the 
science a name and rank as a separate object of study. 

The definition of a science must, indeed, be placed among that 
elass of truths which Dugald Stewart had in view, when he ob- 
served that the first principles of all sciences belong to the philo- 
sophy of the human mind. The observation is just, and the first 
principles of all sciences, including the definitions of them, have 
consequently participated hitherto in the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty which has pervaded that most difficult and unsettled of all 
branches of knowledge. If we open any book even of mathema- 
tics or natural philosophy, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the mistiness of what we find represented as preliminary and 
fundamental notions, and the very insufficient manner in which 
the propositions which are palmed upon us as first principles 
seem to be made out; contrasted with the lucidity of the ex- 
planations and the conclusiveness of the proofs as soon as the 
writer enters upon the details of his subject. Whence comes this 
anomaly? Why is the admitted certainty of the results of those 
sciences in no way prejudiced by the want of solidity in their 
premises? How happens it that a firm superstructure has been 
erected upon an unstable foundation? The solution of the para- 
dox is, that what are called first principles are in truth /ast prin- 
ciples. Instead of being the fixed point from whence the chain 
of proof which supports all the rest of the science hangs sus- 
pended, they are themselves the remotest link of the chain. 
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Though presented as if all other truths were to be deduced from 
them, they are the truths which are last arrived at; the result 
of the last stage of generalization, or of the last and subtlest pro- 
cess of analysis, to which the particular truths of the science can 
be subjected; those particular truths having previously been 
ascertained by the evidence proper to their own nature. 

Like other sciences, Political Economy has remained destitute 
of a definition framed on strictly logical principles, or even of 
what is more easily to be had, a definition exactly co-extensive 
with the thing defined. This has not, perhaps, caused the real 
bounds of the science to be, in any material degree, practically 
mistaken or overpassed: but it ie occasioned—perhaps we 
should rather say it is connected with—indefinite, and often 
erroneous, conceptions of the mode in which the science should 
be studied. 

We proceed to verify these assertions by an examination of the 
most generally received definitions of the science. 

1. First, as to the vulgar notion of the nature and object of 
Political Economy, we shall not be wide of the mark, if we state 
it to be something to this effect :—That Political Economy is a 
science which teaches, or professes to teach, in what manner a 
nation may be made rich. This notion of what constitutes the 
science, is in some degree countenanced by the title and arrange- 
ment which Adam Smith gave to his invaluable work. A syste- 
matic treatise on Political Economy he chose to call an ‘ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ;’ and the 
topics are introduced in an order suitable to that view of the pur- 
pose of his work, 

With respect to the definition in question, if definition it can be 
called which is not found in any set form of words, but left to be 
arrived at by a process of abstraction from a hundred current 
modes of speaking on the subject, it seems liable to the conclu- 
sive objection, that it confounds the essentially distinct, though 
closely connected, ideas of science and art. These two ideas 
differ from one another as the understanding differs from the will, 
or as the indicative mood in grammar differs from the imperative. 
The one deals in facts, the other in precepts. Science is a collec- 
tion of truths ; art, a body of rules, or directions for conduct. 
The language of science is, This is, or, This is not : This does, 
or does not, happen. The language of art is, Do this; Avoid 
that. Science takes cognizance of a phenomenon, and endeavours to 
discover its Jaw; art proposes to itself an end, and looks out for 
means to effect it. 

If, therefore, Political Economy be a science, it cannot be a 


collection of practical. rules: though, unless it be altogether a 
B 2 
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useless science, practical rules must be capable of rae. founded 
upon it. The science of mechanics, a branch of natural philoso- 
phy, lays down the laws of motion, and the properties of what 
are called the mechanical powers. The art of practical me- 
chanics teaches how we may avail ourselves of those laws and 
properties, to increase our command over external nature. An 
art would not be an art, unless it were founded upon a scientific 
knowledge of the properties of the subject-matter : without this, it 
were not philosophy, but empiricism: gumeiguz, not réxvn*, 
Rules, therefore, for making a nation increase in wealth, are not a 
science, but they are the results of science. Political Economy 
does not instruct how to make a nation rich; but whoever would 
be qualified to judge of the means of making a nation rich must 
first be a political economist. 

2. The definition most generally received among instructed 
men, and which is laid down in the commencement of most of the 
professed treatises on the subject, is to the following effect :—T hat 
Political Economy informs us of the laws which regulate the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, of wealth. ‘To this defini- 
tion is frequently appended a familiar illustration. Political 
Economy, it is said, is to the state, what domestic economy is to 
the family. 

This definition is far from the fault which we pointed out in the 
former one. It distinctly takes notice that Political Economy is a 
science and not an art; that it is conversant with laws of nature, 
not with maxims of conduct, and teaches us how things take place 
of themselves, not in what manner it is advisable for us to shape 
them, in order to attain some particular end. But though the 
definition is, with regard to this particular point, unobjectionable, 
so much can scarcely be said for the accompanying illustration ; 
which rather sends back the mind to the current loose notion of 
Political Economy already disposed of. Political Economy is, 
really, and is in the definition stated to be, a science ; but domestic 
economy, so far as it is capable of being reduced to principles, is 
an art. It consists of rules, or maxims of prudence, for keeping 
the family regularly supplied with what its wants require, and 
securing, with a given amount of means, the greatest possible 
quantity of physical comfort and enjoyment. Undoubtedly the 
beneficial resu/t, the great practical application of Political Eco- 
nomy, would be to accomplish for a nation something like what 
the most perfect domestic economy accomplishes for a_ single 
household: but supposing this purpose realized, there wild be 
the same difference between the rules by which it might be 
effected, and Political Economy, which there is between the art of 





* See the Gorgias of Plato, 
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gunnery and the theory of projectiles, or between the rules of ma- 
thematical land surveying a the science of trigonometry. 

The definition, though not liable to the same objection as the 
illustration which is annexed to it, is itself far from unexception- 
able. ‘To neither of them, considered as standing at the head of 
a treatise, have we much to object. At a very early stage in the 
study of the science, anything more accurate would be useless, and 
therefore pedantic. In a merely initiatory definition, scientific 
precision is not required: the object is, to insinuate into the 
learner's mind, it is scarcely material by what means, some general 
preconception what are the uses of the pursuit, and what the 
series of topics through which he is about to travel. As a mere 
anticipation or prophecy of a definition, intended to indicate to a 
learner as much as he is able to understand, before he begins, of 
the nature of what is about to be taught to him, we do not quarrel 
with the received formula. But if it claims to be admitted as that 
complete definites, or boundary-line, which results from a thorough 
exploring of the whole extent of the subject, and is intended to 
mark the exact place of Political Economy among the sciences, its 
pretension cannot be allowed. 

‘ The science of the laws which regulate the production, distri- 
bution, and consumption, of wealth. The term wealth is sur- 
rounded by a haze of floating and vapoury associations, which will 
let nothing that is seen through them be seen distinctly. Let us 
supply its place by a periphrasis. Wealth is defined, all objects 
useful or agreeable to man, except such as can be obtained in in- 
definite quantity without labour. Instead of al/ objects, some 
authorities say, all material objects: the distinction is of no mo- 
ment for our present purpose. 

To confine ourselves to production: If the laws of the produc- 
tion of all objects, or even of all material objects, which are use- 
ful or agreeable to man, were comprised in Political Economy, it 
would be difficult to say where the science would end: at the 
least, all or nearly all physical knowledge would be included in 
it. Corn and cattle are material objects, in the highest degree 
useful to man. The laws of the production of the one include 
the principles of agriculture ; the production of the other is the 
subject and the art of cattle-breeding, which, if it be really an art, 
must be built upon the science of zoology. The laws of the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles involve the whole of chemistry 
and the whole of mechanics. The laws of the production: of the 
wealth which is extracted from the bowels of the earth cannot be 
set forth without taking in a large part of geology. 

When a definition so manifestly surpasses in extent what it 
professes to define, we must suppose that it is not meant to be 
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interpreted literally, though the limitations with which it is to be 
understood are not stated. ° 

Perhaps it will be said, that, Political Economy is conversant: 
with such only ofthe laws of the production of wealth as are ap- 
plicable to a// kinds of wealth: those which relate to the details 
of particular trades or.employments forming the subject of other 
and totally distinct sciences. 

If, however, there were no more in the distinction- between 
Political Economy and physical science than this¢the distinction, 
we may venture to affirm, would never have been made. No 
similar division exists in any other department of knowledge. We 
do not break up zoology or mineralogy into two parts: one treat- 
ing of the properties common to all animals, or to all minerals ; 
andther conversant with the properties peculiar to each particular 
species of animals or minerals. The reason is obvious ; there is 
no distinction in kind between thé general laws of animal or of 
mineral nature and the peculiar properties of particular species, 
There is as close an analogy between the general laws and the 
particular ones as there is between one of the general laws and 
another : most commonly, indeed, the particular laws are but the 
complex result of a plurality of general laws modifying each 
other. A separation, therefore, between the general laws and the 
particular ones, merely because the former are general and the 
latter particular, would run counter both to the strongest motives 
of convenience and to the natural tendencies of the mind. If the 
case is different with the laws of the production of wealth, it must 
be because there the general laws differ in kind from the parti- 
eular ones. But if so, the difference zn kind is the radical dis- 
tinction, and we should find out what that is, and found cur de- 
finition upon it. 

But, further, the recognized boundaries which separate the 
field of Political Economy from that of physical science by no 
means correspond with the distinction between the truths which 
concern all kinds of wealth and those which relate only to some 
kinds. The three laws of motion and the law of gravitation are 
common, as far as human observation has yet extended, to all 
matter; and these, therefore, as being among the laws of the 
production of all wealth, should form part of Political Economy. 
There are hardly any of the processes of industry which do not 
partly depend upon the properties of the lever: but it would 
be a strange classification which included those properties among 
the truths of Political Economy. Again, the latter science has 
many inquiries altogether as special, and relating as exclusively 
to particular sorts of material objects, as any of the branches of 
physical science. The investigation of some of the circumstances 
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which regulate the price of corn has as little to do withthe laws 
common to the production of all wealth as any part of the know- 
ledge of the agriculturist. The inquiry into the rent of mines or 
fisheries, or into the value of the precious metals, elicits truths 
which have immediate reference to the prodiiction solely of a 
peculiar kind of wealth; yet these are admitted to be correctly 
placed in the science of Political Economy. 

The real distinction between Political Economy and physical 
science must bg sought in something deeper than the nature of 
the subject-matter; which, indeed, is for the most part common 
to both. Political Economy, and the scientific grounds of all the 
useful arts, have in truth one and tke same subject-matter ; 
namely, the objects which conduce to man’s convenience and en- 
joyment: but they are, nevertheless, perfectly distinct branches. 
of knowledge. 

3. If we contemplate the whole field of human knowledge, 
attained or attainable, we find that it separates itself obviously 
and as it were spontaneously, into two great divisions, which 
stafd so strikingly in opposition and contradistinction to one 
another, that in all classifications of our knowledge they have 
been kept apart. These are, physical science, and moral or 
psychological science. ‘The difference between these two depart- 
ments of our knowledge does not reside in the subject-matter 
with which they are conversant: for although, of the simplest 
and most elementary parts of each, it may be said, with an ap- 
proach to truth, that they are concerned with different subject- 
matters—namely, the one with the human mind, the other with 
all things whatever except the mind, this distinction does not 
hold between the higher regions of the two. Take the science of 
politics, for instance, or that of law: who will say that these are 
physical sciences? and yet is it not obvious that they are con- 
versant fully as much with matter as with mind? Take, again, 
the theory of music, of painting, of any other of what are called 
the fine arts, and who will venture to pronounce that the facts 
they are conversant with belong either wholly to the class of 
matter, or wholly to that of mind ? 

The following seems to be the rationale of the distinction he- 
tween physical and moral science. 

In all the intercourse of man with nature, whether we consider 
him as acting upon. it, or as receiving impressions from it, the 
effect or phenomenon depends upon causes of two kinds; the pro- 
one of the object acting, and those of the object acted upon. 

verything which can possibly happen in which man, and ex- 
ternal things, are jointly concerned, results from the joint opera- 
tion of a law or laws of matter, and a law or laws of the human 
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mind. Thus the production of corn by human labour is the 
result of a law of mind, and many laws of matter. The laws of 
matter are those properties of the soil and of vegetable life which 
cause the seed to germinate in the ground, and those properties of 
the human body which render food necessary to its support. 
The law of mind is, that man desires to possess subsistence, and 
consequently w?//s the necessary means of procuring it. 

Laws of mind and laws of matter are so dissimilar in their 
nature, that it would be contrary to all principles of rational 
arrangement to mix them up as part of the same study. In all 
scientific methods, therefore, they are placed apart. Any com- 
pound effect or phenomenon which depends both on the pro- 
perties of matter and on those of mind, may thus become the sub- 
ject of two completely distinct sciences or branches of science: 
one, treating of the phenomenon in so far as it depends upon 
the laws of matter only; the other, treating of it in so far as it 
depends upon the laws of mind. 

The physical sciences are those which treat of the laws of 
matter, and of all complex phenomena in so far as dependent 
upon the laws of matter. The mental or moral sciences are those 
which treat of the laws of mind, and of all complex phenomena 
in so far as dependent upon the laws of mind. 

Most of the moral sciences presuppose physical science ; but few 
of the physical sciences presuppose moral science. It is obvious 
why. ‘There are many phenomena (an earthquake, for example, 
and the motions of the planets) which depend upon the laws of 
matter exclusively ; and have nothing whatever to do with the laws 
of mind. Many, therefore, of the physical sciences may be treated 
of without any reference to mind, and as if the mind existed as 
a recipient of knowledge only, not as a cause producing effects, 
But there are no phenomena which depend exclusively upon the 
laws of mind, except the phenomena of the mind itself. All the 
mental sciences, therefore, except pure metaphysics, must take 
account of a great variety of physical truths; and (as physical 
science is commonly studied first) may be said to presuppose 
them, taking up the complex phenomena where physical science 
leaves it. 

Now this, it will be found, is a precise statement of the re- 
lation in which Political Economy stands to the various sciences 
which are tributary to the arts of production. 

The laws of the production of the objects which constitute 
wealth are the subject matter both of Political Economy and of 
almost all the physical sciences, Such, however, of those laws as 
are purely laws of matter, belong to physical science, and to that 
exclusively. ‘Such of them as are laws of the human mind, and 
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no others, belong to Political Economy, which finally sums up 
the result of both combined. 

Political Economy, therefore, presupposes all the physical 
sciences; it takes for granted all such of the truths of those 
sciences as are concerned in the production of the objects de- 
‘manded by the wants of mankind ; or at least it takes for granted 
that the physical part of the process takes place somehow. It 
then inquires what are the phenomena of mind which are con- 
cerned in the production and distribution * of those same objects: 
it borrows from the pure science of mind the laws of those phe- 
nomena, and inquires what effects follow from these mental laws, 
acting in concurrence with those physical ones 7. 

From the above considerations the following seems to come 
out as the correct and complete definition of Political Economy :— 

‘The science which treats of the production and distribution of 
wealth, so far as they depend upon the laws of human nature :’ 

Or thus— 

‘ The science relating to the moral or psychological laws of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth.” _ 

For popular use this definition is amply sufficient, but it still 
falls short of the complete accuracy required for the purposes of 
the philosopher. Political Economy does not treat of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth in all states of mankind, but 
only in what is termed the social state ; nor so far as they depend 
upon the laws of human nature, but only so far as they depend 
upon a certain portion of those laws. This, at least, is the view 
which must be taken of Political Economy, if we mean it to find 





* We say, the production and distribution, not, as is usual with writers on this 
science, the production, distribution, and consumption. For we contend that Po- 
litical Economy, as conceived by those very writers, has nothing to do with the con- 
sumption of wealth, further than as the consideration of it is inseparable from that 
of production, or from that of distribution. We know not of any /aws of the con- 
sumption of wealth as the subject of a distinct science: they can be no other than 
the laws of human enjoyment. Political economists have never treated of con- 
sumption on its own account, but always for the purpose of the inquiry, in what 
manner different kinds of consumption affect the production and distribution of 
wealth. Under the head of Consumption, in professed treatises on the science, the 
following are the subjects treated of :—I1st, The distinction between productive and 
unproductive consumption ;—2d, The inquiry whether it is possible for foo much 
wealth to be produced, and for too great a portion of what has been produced to be 
applied to the purpose of further production ;—3d, The theory of taxation, that is 
to say, the following two questions, by whom each particular tax is paid (a question 
of distribution), and in what manner particular taxes affect production. 

¢ The physical laws of the production of useful objects are all equally pre- 
supposed by the science of Political Economy: most of them, however, it pre- 
supposes in the gross, seeming to say nothing about them: a few (such, for instance, 
as the decreasing ratio in which the produce of the soil is increased by an iu- 
creased application of labour) it is obliged particularly to specify, and thus seems 
to borrow those truths from the physical sciences to which they properly belong, 
and include them among its own, 
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any place in an encyclopedical division of the field of science. 
On any other view, it either is not a science at all, or it is several 
sciences. This will appear clearly, if, on the one hand, we take 
a general survey of the moral sciences, with a view to assign the 
exact place of Political Economy among them; while, on the 
other, we consider attentively the nature of the methods or pro- 
cesses by which the truths which are the object of those sciences 
are arrived at. 

Man, who, considered as a being having a moral or mental 
nature, is the subject-matter of all the moral sciences, may, with 
reference to that part of his nature, form the subject of philo- 
sophical inquiry under several distinct hypotheses. We may 
inquire what belongs to man as an individual man, and would 
belong to him if no human being existed besides himself; we 
may next consider him as coming into contact with other human 
beings individually; and finally, as living in a state of society, 
that is, forming part of a body or aggregation of human beings, 
systematically co-operating for common purposes. Of this last 
state, political government, or subjection to a common superior, is 
an ordinary ingredient, but forms no necessary part of the con- 
ception, and, with respect to our present purpose, needs not be 
further adverted to. 

Those laws or properties of human nature which appertain to 
man as a mere individual, and do not A ag as a necessary 
condition, the existence of other individuals, form a part of the 
subject of pure mental philosophy. They comprise all the laws 
of the mere intellect, and those of the purely self-regarding 
desires. 

Those laws of human nature which relate to the feelings called 
forth in a human being by other human or intelligent beings, 
taken singly and individually, namely, the affections, the con- 
science, or feeling of duty, and the love of approbation, and to the 
conduct of man, so far as it depends upon, or has relation to, 
these parts of his nature, form the subject of another portion of 
pure mental philosophy, namely, that portion of it on which 
morals, or ethics, are founded. For morality itself is not a science, 
but an art; not truths, but rules: the truths on which the rules 
are founded are drawn (as is the case in all arts) from a variety 
of sciences, but the principal of them, and those which are most 
nearly peculiar to this particular art, belong to a branch of the 
science of mind. 

Finally, there are certain principles of human nature which are 
peculiarly connected with the ideas and feelings generated in 
man, by living in a state of society, that is, by forming part of a 
union or aggregation of human beings for a common purpose or 
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purposes. Few, indeed, of the elementary laws of the human 
mind are peculiar to this state, almost all being called into 
action in the two other states. But those simple laws of human 
nature, operating in that wider field, give rise to results of a 
sufficiently universal character, and even (when compared with 
the still more complex phenomena of which they are the de- 
termining causes) sufficiently simple to admit of being called, 
though in a somewhat looser sense, /aws of society, or laws of 
human nature in the social state. ‘These laws, or general truths, 
form the subject of a branch of science which may be aptly de- 
signated from the title of social economy ; somewhat less happily 
by that of speculative politics, or the science of politics, as contra- 
distinguished from the art. This science stands in the same 
relation to the social, as anatomy and physiology to the physical 
body. It shows by what principles of his nature man is induced 
to enter into a state of society; how this change in his position 
acts upon his interests and feelings, and through them upon his 
conduct; how the association tends progressively to become 
closer, and the co-operation extends itself to more and more pur- 
poses; what those purposes are, and what the varieties of means 
most generally adopted for furthering them ; what are the various 
relations which establish themselves among men as the ordinary 
consequence of the social union ; what those which are different in 
different states of society; and what are the effects of each upon 
the conduct and character of man. 

This branch of science, whether we prefer to call it social economy, 
speculative politics, or the natural history of society, presupposes 
the whole science of the nature of the individual mind ; since all 
the laws of which the latter science takes cognizance are brought 
into play in a state of society, and the truths of the social science 
are but statements of the manner in which those simple laws take 
effect in complicated circumstances. Pure mental philosophy, 
therefore, is an essential part, or preliminary, of political phi- 
losophy. The science of social economy embraces every part of 
man’s nature, in so far as influencing the conduct or condition of 
man in society, and therefore may it be termed speculative poli- 
tics, as being the scientific foundation of practical polities, or the 
art of government, of which the art of legislation is a part *. 

It is to this important division of the field of science that one 





* The science of legislation is an incorrect and misleading expression : legislation 
is making laws. We do not talk of the science of making anything. Even the 
science of government would be an objectionable expression, were it not that govern- 
ment is oftea loosely taken to signify, not the act of governing, but the state or con- 
dition of being governed, or of living under a government. A preferable expression 
would be, the science of political society ; @ principal branch of the more extensive 
science of society, characterized in the text, 
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of the writers who have most correctly conceived and copiously 
illustrated its nature and limits,—we mean M,. Say,—has chosen 
to give the name Political Economy. And, indeed, this large 
extension of the meaning of that term is countenanced by its 
original signification. "Osxovouia woritmn, the economy of the 
mods, or commonwealth, must originally have meant the whole 
of the laws or principles which determine the working of the 
social machine. But the words < political economy’ have lon 
ceased to have this extensive meaning. Every writer is entitled 
to use the words which are his tools in the manner which he 
judges most conducive to the general purposes of the exposition 
of truth; but he exercises this discretion under liability to criti- 
cism: and M. Say seems to have done, in this instance, what 
should never be done without strong reasons; altered the mean- 
ing of a name which was appropriated to a particular purpose 
(and for which, therefore, a substitute must be provided), in order 
to transfer it to an object for which it was easy to find a more 
characteristic denomination. 

What is now commonly understood by the term ‘ Political 
Economy’ is not the science of speculative politics, but a branch 
of that science. It does not treat of the whole of man’s nature 
as modified by the social state, nor of the whole conduct of man 
in society. It is concerned with him solely as a being who de- 
sires to possess wealth, and who is capable of judging of the 
comparative efficacy of means for obtaining that end. It predicts 
only such of the phenomena of the social state as take place in 
consequence of the pursuit of wealth. It makes entire abstraction 
of every other humaa passion or motive ; except those which may 
be regarded as perpetually antagonizing principles to the desire 
of wealth, namely, aversion to labour, and desire of the present 
enjoyment of costly indulgences. These it takes, to a certain 
extent, into its calculations, because these do not merely, like our 
other desires, occasionally conflict with the pursuit of wealth, but 
accompany it always as a drag, or impediment, and are there- 
fore inseparably mixed up in the consideration of it. Political 
Economy considers mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and 
consuming wealth, and aims at showing what is the course of 
action into which mankind, living in a state of society, would be 
impelled, if that motive, except in the degree in which it is 
checked by the two perpetual counter-motives above adverted to, 
were absolute ruler of all their actions. Under the influence of 
this desire, it shows mankind accumulating wealth, and employ- 
ing that wealth in the production of other wealth ; sanctioning by 
mutual agreement the institution of property ; establishing hes 
to prevent individuals from encroaching upon the property of 
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others by force or fraud; adopting various contrivances for in- 
creasing the productiveness of their labour ; settling the division 
of the produce by agreement, under the influence of competition 
(competition itself being governed by certain laws, which laws are 
therefore the ultimate regulators of the division of the produce) ; 
and employing certain expedients (as money, credit, &c.) to 
facilitate the distribution. All these operations, though many of 
them are really the result of a plurality of motives, are considered 
by Political Economy as flowing solely from the desire of wealth. 
The science then proceeds to investigate the laws which govern 
these several operations, under the supposition that man is a 
being who is determined, by the necessity of his nature, to prefer 
a greater portion of wealth to a smaller, in all cases, without any 
other exception than that constituted by the two counter-motives 
already specified.. Not that any political economist was ever so 
absurd as to suppose that mankind are really thus constitated, 
but because this is the mode in which science must necessarily 
proceed. When an effect depends upon a concurrence of causes, 
those causes must be studied one at a time, and their laws 
separately investigated, if we wish, through the causes, to obtain 
the power of either predicting or controlling the effect ; since the 
law of the effect is compounded of the laws of all the causes 
which determine it. The law of the centripetal and that of the 
centrifugal force must have been known before the motions of the 
earth and planets could be explained, or many of them predicted. 
The same is the case with the conduct of man in society, In 
order to judge how he will act under the variety of desires and 
aversions which are concurrently operating upon him, we must 
know how he would act under the exclusive influence of each one 
in particular. There is, perhaps, no action of a man’s life in 
which he is neither under the immediate nor under the remote 
influence of any impulse but the mere desire of wealth. There 
are many parts of human conduct of which wealth is not even the 
siiniod object, and to these Political Economy does not pretend 
that its conclusions are applicable. But there are also certain 
departments of human affairs, in which the acquisition of wealth 
is the main and acknowledged end. It is only of these that 
Political Economy takes notice. The manner in which it neces- 
sarily proceeds is that of treating the main and acknowledged 
end as if it were the sole end; which, of all hypotheses equally 
simple, is the nearest to the truth. The political economist in- 
quires, what are the actions which would be produced by this 
desire, if within the departments in question it were unimpeded 
by any other, In this way a nearer approximation is obtained 
than would otherwise be practicable to the real order of human 
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affairs in those departments. This approximation has then t6 
be corrected by making proper allowance for the effects of any 
impulses of a different description, which can be shown to inter- 
fere with the result in any particular case. Only in a few of the 
most striking cases (such as that important one of the principle 
of population) are these corrections interpolated into the expo- 
sitions of Political Economy itself; the strictness of purely scientific 
arrangement being thereby somewhat departed from, for the sake 
of practical utility. So far as it is known, or may be presumed, 
that the conduct of men in the pursuit of wealth is under the 
collateral influence of any other of the properties of our nature, 
than the desire of obtaining the greatest quantity of wealth with 
the least labour and self-denial, the conclusions of Political Eco- 
nomy will so far fail of being applicable to the explanation or 
prédiction of real events, until they are modified by a correct 
allowance for the degree of influence exercised by the other cause. 

Political Economy, then, may be defined as follows; and the 
definition seems to be complete :— 

‘The science which traces the laws of such of the phenomena of 
society as arise from the combined operations of mankind for the pro- 
duction of wealth, in so far as those phenomena are not modified by the 
pursuit of any other object.’ 

But while this is a correct definition of Political Economy, as a 
portion of the field of science, the didactic writer on the subject 
will naturally combine in his exposition, with the truths of the 
pure science, as many of the practical modifications as will, in his 
estimation, conduce to the greatest increase of the usefulness of 
his work. 

The above attempt to frame a stricter definition of the science 
than what are commonly received as such may be thought to be 
of little use; or, at best, to be chiefly useful in a general survey 
and classification of the sciences, rather than as conducing to the 
more successful pursuit of the particular science in question. 
We think otherwise, and for this reason: that with the consi- 
deration of the definition of a science is inseparably connected 
that of the philosophic method of the science: the nature of the 
process by which its investigations are to be carried on: its truths 
to be arrived at. 

Now, in whatever science there are systematic differences of 
opinion—which is as much as to say, in all the moral or mental 
sciences, and in Political Economy among the rest; in whatever 
science there exist, among those who have attended to the subject, 
what are commonly called differences of principle, as distin- 
guished from differences of matter-of-fact or detail,—the cause 
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will be found to be a difference in their conceptions of the philo- 
sophic method of the science. The parties who differ are guided, 
either knowingly or unconsciously, by different views concerning 
the nature of the evidence appropriate to the subject. They differ 
not solely in what they believe themselves to see, but in the 
quarter from which they obtained the light by which they think 
they see it. 

The most universal of the forms in which this difference of 
method is accustomed to present itself is the ancient feud 
between what is called theory and what is called practice or 
experience. There are two kinds,—if we did not see strong ob- 
jections to the word we would say two schools—of inquirers into 
truth: one of these sets of people term themselves practical 
men, and call the others theorists; a title which the latter do 
not reject, though they by no means recognise it as peculiar to 
them. The distinction between the two is a very broad one, 
though it is one of which the language employed is a most incor- 
rect exponent. It has been again and again demonstrated, 
that those who are accused of despising facts and disregarding 
experience build and profess to build wholly upon facts and 
experience ; while those who disavow theory cannot make one 
step without theorizing. But, although both classes of inquirers 
do nothing but theorize, and both of them consult no other guide 
than experience, there is this difference between them, and a 
most important difference it is: that those who are called prac- 
tical men require specific experience, and argue wholly upwards 
from particular facts to a general conclusion; while those who 
are called theorists aim at embracing a wider field of experience, 
and, having argued upwards from particular facts to a general 
principle, including a much wider range than that of the question 
under discussion, then argue downwards from that general prin- 
ciple to a variety of specific conclusions. 

Suppose, for example, that the question were, whether absolute 
kings were likely to employ the powers of government for the 
welfare or for the oppression of their subjects. The practicals 
would endeavour to determine this question by a direct induction 
from the conduct of particular despotic monarchs, as testified to 
us by history. The theorists would refer the question to be de- 
cided by the test not solely of our experience of kings, but of our 
experience of man. They would contend that an observation of 
the tendencies which human nature has manifested in the variety 
of situations in which human beings have been placed, and espe- 
cially observation of what passes in our own bosoms, warrants us 
in inferring that a human being in the situation of a despotic 
king will make a bad use of power; and that this conclusion 
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would lose nothing of its certainty even if absolute kings had 
never existed, or if history furnished us with no information of 
the manner in which they had conducted themselves. 

The first of these methods is a method of induction, merely ; 
the last a mixed method of induction and ratiocination. The 
first may be called the method & posteriori; the latter, the 
method @ priori. We are aware that this last expression is 
sometimes used to characterize a supposed mode of philoso- 
phizing, which does not profess to be founded upon experience 
at all. But we are not acquainted with any mode of philoso- 
phizing which makes such a pretension. By the method @ 
posteriori we mean that which requires, as the basis of its conclu- 
sions, not experience merely, but specific experience. By the 
method &@ priori we mean (what has commonly been meant) 
reasoning from an assumed hypothesis; which is not a practice 
confined to mathematics, but is of the essence of all science which 
admits of general reasoning at all, To verify the hypothesis 
itself, & posteriori, that is, to examine whether the facts of any 
actual case are in accordance with it, is no part of the business of 
science at all, but of the application of science. 

In the definition which we have attempted to frame of the 
science of Political Economy, we have characterized it as essen- 
tially an abstract science, and its method as the method @ priori. 
Such is undoubtedly its character as it has been understood and 
taught by all its most distinguished teachers. It reasons, and, as 
we contend, must. necessarily reason from assumptions, not from 
facts. It is built upon hypotheses, strictly analogous to the 
hypotheses which, under the name of definitions, are the founda- 
tion of the other abstract sciences. Geometry presupposes an 
arbitrary definition of a line, ‘that which has length, but not 
breadth.’ Just in the same manner does Political Economy pre- 
suppose an arbitrary definition of man, as a being who invariably 
does that by which he may obtain the greatest amount of neces- 
saries, conveniences, and luxuries, with the smallest quantity of 
labour and physical self-denial with which they can be obtained 
in the existing state of knowledge. It is true that this definition 
of man is not formally prefixed to any work on Political Economy, 
as the definition of a line is prefixed to Euclid’s Elements; and 
in proportion as by being so prefixed it would be less in danger 
of being forgotten, we may see ground for regret that this is not 
done. It is proper that what is assumed in every particular 
case should once for all be brought before the mind in its full 
extent, by being somewhere formally stated as a general maxim. 
Now, no one who is conversant with systematic treatises on Po- 
litieal Economy will question, that whenever a political economist 
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has shown that by acting in a particular manner a labourer may 
obviously obtain higher wages, a capitalist larger profits, or a 

landlord higher rent, he concludes, as a matter of course, that 

they will certainly act in that manner. Political Economy, there- 

fore, reasons from assumed premises—from premises which 

might be totally without foundation in fact, and which are not 

pretended to be universally in accordance with it. The conclu- 

sions of Political Economy, therefore, like those of geometry, are 

only true, as the common phrase is, in the abstract ; that is, 
they are only true under certain suppositions, in which none but 
general causes—causes common to the whole class of cases under 
consideration—are taken into the account. 

This ought not to be denied by the political economist. If he 
deny it, then, and then only, he places himself in the wrong. 
The @ priori method which is laid to his charge, as if his em- 
ployment of it proved his whole science to be worthless, is, as we 
shall presently show, the only method by which truth can pos- 
sibly be attained in the rhs sciences. All that is requisite is, 
that he be on his guard not to ascribe to conclusions which are 
grounded upon an hypothesis a different kind of certainty from 
that which really belongs to them. They would be true without 
qualification, only in a case which is purely imaginary. In pro- 
portion as the actual facts recede from the hypothesis, he must 
allow a corresponding deviation from the strict letter of his con- 
clusion ; otherwise it will be true only of things such as he has 
arbitrarily supposed, not of such things as really exist. That 
which is true in the abstract, is always true in the concrete with 
proper allowances. When a certain cause really exists, and if 
left to itself would infallibly produce a certain effect, that same 
effect, modified by all the other concurrent causes, will correctly 
correspond to the result really produced. 

The conclusions of geometry are not strictly true of such lines, 
angles, and figures, as human hands can construct. But no one 
therefore contends that the conclusions of geometry are of no 
utility, or that it would be better to use Euclid’s Elements as 
waste paper, and content ourselves with ‘practice’ and ‘ ex- 
perience.’ 

No mathematician ever thought that his definition of a line 
corresponded to an actual line. As little did any political eco- 
nomist ever imagine that real men had no object of desire but 
wealth, or none which would not give way to the slightest 
motive of a pecuniary kind. But they were justified in assuming 
this, for the purposes of their argument; because they had to do 
only-with those parts of human conduct which have pecuniary 
advantage for their direct and principal object ; and because, as 
Vou, IV. & XXVI. No. I. Cc 
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no two individual cases are exactly alike, no general maxims 
could ever be laid down unless some of the circumstances of the 
particular case were left out of consideration. 

But we go further than to affirm that the method @ priori is a 
legitimate mode of philosophical investigation in the moral 
sciences: we contend that it is the on/y mode. We affirm that 
the method @ posteriori, or that of specific experience, is al- 
together inefficacious in those sciences, as a means of arriving at 
any considerable body of valuable truth; though it admits of 
being usefully applied in aid of the method @ priori, and even 
forms an indispensable supplement to it. 

There is a property common to almost all the moral sciences, 
and by which they are distinguished from most of the physical : 
this is, that it is seldom in our power to make experiments in them. 
In chemistry and natural philosophy, we can not only observe 
what happens under all the combinations of circumstances which 
nature brings together, but we may also try an indefinite number 
of new combinations. ‘This we can seldom do in ethical, and 
scarcely ever in political sciences. We cannot try forms of go- 
vernment and systems of 1..uonal policy on a diminutive scale in 
our laboratories, shaping our experiments as we think they may 
most conduce to the advancement of knowledge. We therefore 
study nature under circunistances of great disadvantage in these 
sciences; being confined to the limited number of experiments 
which take place (if we may so speak) of their own accord, 
without any preparation or management of ours; in circum- 
stances, moreover, of great complexity, and never perfectly known 
to us; and with the far greater part of the processes concealed 
from our observation. 

The consequence of this unavoidable defect in the materials of 
the induction is, that we can rarely obtain what Bacon has 
quaintly, but not unaptly, termed an eaperimentum crucis. 

In any science which admits of an unlimited range of arbitra 
experiments, an eaperimentum crucis may always be obtained. 
Being able to vary all the circumstances, we can always take 
effectual means of ascertaining which of them are and which 
are not material. Call the effect B, and let the question be 
whether the cause A in any way contributes to it. We try an 
experiment in which all the surrounding circumstances are 
altered, except A alone: if the effect B is nevertheless pro- 
duced, A is the cause of it. Or, instead of leaving A, and 
changing the other circumstances, we leave all the other circum- 
stances and change A: if the effect B in that case does not take 
= then again A is a necessary condition of its existence. 

tither of these experiments, if accurately performed, is an 
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eaperimentum crucis; it converts the presumption we had before 
of the existence of a connection between A and B into proof, by 
negativing every other hypothesis which would account far the 
appearances. 

But this can seldom be done in the moral sciences, owing to 
the immense multitude of the influencing circumstances, and our 
very scanty means of varying the experiment. Even in operating 
upon an individual mind, which is the case affording greatest 
room for experimenting, we cannot often obtain a crucial 
experiment. The effect, for example, of a particular circum- 
stance in education, upon the formation of character, may be 
tried in a variety of cases, but we can hardly ever be certain that 
any two of those cases differ in all their circumstances except the 
solitary one of which we wish to estimate the influence. In how 
much greater a degree must this difficulty exist in the affairs of 
states, where even the number of accorded experiments is so 
scanty in comparison with the variety and multitude of the cir- 
cumstances concerned in each. How, for example, can we obtain 
a crucial experiment on the effect of a restrictive commercial 
policy upon national wealth? We, .ust find two nations alike in 
every other respect, or at least possessed in a degree exactly 
equal of everything whieh conduces to national opulence, and 
adopting exactly the same policy in all their other affairs, but 
differing in this only, that one of them adopts a system of com- 
mercial restrictions, and the other free trade. This would be a 
decisive experiment, similar to those which we can almost always 
obtain in experimental physics. Doubtless this would be the 
most conclusive evidence of all if we could get it. But let any 
one consider how infinitely numerous and various are the circum- 
stances which either directly or indirectly do or may influence 
the amount of the national wealth, and then ask himself what 
are the probabilities that in the longest revolution of ages two 
nations will be found, which agree, and can be shown to agree, in 
all those circumstances except one? 

Since, therefore, it is vain to hope that truth can be arrived at, 
either in Political“Economy or in any other department of the 
social science, while we look at the facts in the concrete, clothed in 
all the complexity with which nature has surrounded them, and 
endeavour to elicit a general law by a process of induct’on from a 
comparison of details; there remains no other method than the 
@ priori one, or that of ‘ abstract speculation.’ 

Although sufficiently ample grounds are not afforded in the 
field of politics for a satisfactory induction by a comparison of 
the effects, the causes may, in ail cases, be made the subject of 
specific experiment. ‘These causes are, laws of human nature, 
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and external circumstances capable of exciting the human will to 
action. The desires of man, and the nature of the conduct to 
which they prompt him, are within the reach of our observation. 
We can also observe what are the objects which excite those de- 
sires. The materials of this knowledge every one can principally 
collect within himself; with reasonable consideration of the dif- 
ferences, of which experience discloses to him the existence, 
between himself and other people. Knowing therefore, accu- 
rately, the properties of the substances concerned, we may reason 
with as unerring certainty as in the most demonstrative parts of 
physics from any assumed set of circumstances. This will be 
mere trifling if the assumed circumstances bear no sort of resem- 
blance to any real ones; but if the assumption is correct, as far 
as it goes, and differs from the truth no otherwise than as a part 
differs from the whole, then the conclusions which are correctly 
deduced from the assumption, constitute abstract truth; and 
when completed, by adding or substracting the effect of the non- 
calculated circumstances, they are true in the concrete, and may 
be applied to practice. 

Of this character is the science of Political Economy in the 
writings of its best teachers. ‘To render it perfect as an abstract 
science, the combinations of circumstances which it assumes, in 
order to trace their effects, should embody all the circumstances 
that are common to all cases whatever, and likewise all the cir- 
cumstances that are common to any important class of cases. 
The conclusions correctly deduced from these assumptions would 
be as true in the abstract as those of mathematics, and would be 
as near an approximation as abstract truth can ever be to truth 
in the concrete. 

When the principles of Political Economy are to be applied to 
a particular case, then it is necessary to take into account all the 
individual circumstances of that case; not only examining to 
which of the sets of circumstances contemplated by the abstract 
science the circumstances of the case in question correspond, but 
likewise what other circumstances may exist in that case, which 
not being common to it with any large and strongly-marked class 
of cases, have not fallen under the cognizance of the science. 
These circumstances have been called disturbing causes, and here 
alone it is that an element of uncertainty enters into the process— 
an uncertainty inherent in the nature of these complex pheno- 
mena, and arising from the impossibility of being quite sure that 
all the circumstances of the particular case are known to us suffi- 
ciently in detail, and that our attention is not unduly diverted 
from any of them. 

This constitutes the only uncertainty of Political Economy, and 
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not of it alone, but of the moral sciences in general. When the 
disturbing causes are known, the allowance necessary to be made 
for them detracts in no way from scientific precision, nor consti- 
tutes any deviation from the @ priori method. The disturbing 
causes are not handed over to be dealt with by mere conjecture. 
Like. friction in mechanics, to which they have been often com- 
pared, they may at first have been considered merely as a non- 
assignable deduction to be made by guess from the result given 
by the general principles of science, but in time many of them 
are brought within the pale of the abstract science itself, and 
their effect is found to admit of as accurate an estimation as those 
more striking effects which they modify. The disturbing causes 
have their laws, as the causes which are thereby disturbed have 
theirs ; and from the laws of the disturbing causes, the nature 
and amount of the disturbance may be predicted d@ priori, like 
the operation of the mere universal laws which they are said to 
modify or disturb, but with which they might more properly be 
said to be concurrent. The effect of the special causes is then to 
be added to, or substracted from, the effect of the general ones. 

These disturbing causes are sometimes circumstances which 
operate upon human conduct through the same principle of 
human nature with which Political Economy is conversant, namely, 
the desire of wealth, but which are not general enough to be 
taken into account in the abstract science. Of disturbances of 
this description every political economist can produce many ex- 
amples. In other instances the disturbing cause is some other 
law of human nature. In the latter case it never can fall within 
the province of Political Economy; it belongs to some other 
science ; and here the mere political economist, he who has stu- 
died no science but Political Economy, if he attempt to apply his 
science to practice, will fail*. 

As for the other kind of disturbing causes, namely, those which 
operate through the same law of human nature out of which 





* One of the strongest reasons for drawing the line of separation clearly and 
broadly between science and art is the following :—That the principle of classifica- 
tion in science most conveniently follows the classification of cause, while arts must 
necessarily be classified according to the classification of the effects, the produc- 
tion of which is their appropriate end. Now an effect, whether in physics or morals, 
commonly depends upon a concurrence of causes, and it frequently happens that 
several of these causes belong to different sciences. Thus in the construction of 
engines upon the principles of the science of mechanics, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the chemica! properties of the material, such as its liability to oxydize ; its elec- 
trical-and magnetic properties, and so forth. From this it follows that although 
the necessary foundation of all art is science, that is, the knowledge of the proper- 
ties or laws of the objects upon which, and with which, the art does its work; it is 
not equally true that every art corresponds to one particular science. Each art 
presupposes, not one science, but science in general; or, at least, many distinct 
sciences, 
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the general principles of the science arise, these might always 
be brought within the pale of the abstract science if it were 
worth while ; and when we make the necessary allowances for 
them in practice, if we are doing anything but guess, we are fol- 
lowing out the method of the abstract science into minuter 
details; inserting among its hypotheses a fresh and still more 
complex combination of circumstances, and so adding pro hae 
vice, in our own minds, a supplementary chapter or appendix, or 
at least a supplementary article, to the abstract science. 

Having now shown that the method @ priori in Political Eco- 
nomy, and in all the other branches of moral science, is the only 
certain or scientific mode of investigation, and that the @ poste- 
riort method, or that of specific experience, as a means of arriving 
at truth, is inapplicable to these subjects, we shall yet be able 
to show that the latter method is notwithstanding of great value in 
the moral sciences; namely, not as a means of discovering truth, 
but of verifying it, and reducing to the lowest point that uncer- 
tainty before alluded to as arising from the complexity of every 
particular case, and from the difficulty (not to say impossibility) 
of our being assured & priori that we have taken into account 
all the material circumstances. 

If we could be quite certain that we know all the facts of the 
particular case, we could derive no additional advantage from 
specific experience. The causes being given, we know what will 
be their effect, without an actual trial of every possible eombina- 
tion ; since the causes are human feelings, and outward cireum- 
stances fitted to excite them: and, as these for the most part are, 
or at least might be, familiar to us, we can more surely judge of 
their combined effect from that familiarity than from any evi- 
dence which can be elicited from the complicated and entangled 
circumstances of an actual experiment, If the knowledge what 
are the particular causes operating in any given instance were 
revealed to us by infallible authority, then, if our abstract science 
were perfect, we should become prophets. But the causes are not 
so revealed: they are to be collected by observation ; and obser- 
vation in circumstances of complexity is apt to be imperfect. 
Some of the causes may lie beyond observation; many are apt to 
escape it, unless we are on the look-out for them; and it is only 
the habit of long and accurate observation which can give us so 
correct a preconception what causes we are likely to find, as shall 
induce us to look for them in the right quarter. But such is the 
nature of the human understanding, that the very fact of attend- 
ing with intensity to one part of a thing, has a tendency to with- 
draw the attention from the other parts. We are consequently in 
great danger of adverting to a portion only of the causes which are 
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actually at work. And if we are in this predicament, the more 
accurate our deductions, and the more certain our conclusions in 
the abstract (that is, making abstraction of all circumstances 
except those which form part of hypothesis), the less we are 
likely to suspect that we are in error: for no one can have looked 
closely into the sources of fallacious thinking without being deeply 
conscious that the coherence, and neat concatenation of our philo- 
sophical systems, is more apt than we are commonly aware to 
pass with us as evidence of their truth. 

We cannot, therefore, too carefully endeavour to verify our 
theory, by comparing, in the particular cases to which we have 
access, the results which it would have led us to predict, with the 
most trustworthy accounts we can obtain of those which have 
been actually realized. The discrepancy between our anticipa- 
tions and the actual fact is often the only circumstance which 
would have drawn our attention to some important disturbing 
cause which we had overlooked. Nay, it often discloses to us 
errors in thought, still more serious than the omission of what 
ean with any propriety be termed a disturbing cause. It often 
reveals to us that the basis itself of our whole argument is in- 
sufficient ; that the data, from which we had reasoned, comprise 
only a part, and not the most important part, of the circumstances 
by which the result is really determined. Such oversights are 
committed by very good reasoners, and even by a still rarer class, 
that of good observers. It is a kind of error to which those are 
peculiarly liable whose views are the largest and most philoso- 
phical: for exactly in that ratio are their minds more accustomed 
to dwell upon those laws, qualities, and tendencies, which are 
common to large classes of cases, and which belong to all place 
and all time ; while it often happens that circumstances almost 
peculiar to the particular case or era have a far greater share in 
governing that one case. 

Although, therefore, a philosopher be convinced that no general 
truths can be attained in the affairs of nations by the @ posterior? 
road, it does not the less behove him, according to the measure of 
his o portunities, to sift and scrutinize the details of every 
spesite experiment. Without this, he may be an excellent pro- 
fessor of abstract science; for a person may be of great use who 
points out correctly what effects will follow from certain com- 
‘binations of possible circumstances, in whatever tract of the ex- 
tensive region of hypothetical cases those combinations may be 
found. He stands in the same relation to the legislator, as the 
astronomical geographer to the practical navigator ; telling him 
the latitude and longitude of all sorts of places, but not how to 
‘find whereabouts he himself is sailing. If, however, he does no 
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more than this, he must rest contented to take no share in prac- 
tical politics; to have no opinion, or to hold it with, extreme 
modesty, on the applications which should be made of his doc- 
trines to existing circumstances. 

No one who has to think for mankind, however perfect his 
scientific acquirements, can dispense with a practical knowledge 
of the actual modes in which the affairs of the world are carried 
on, and an extensive personal experience of the actual ideas, 
feelings, and intellectual and moral tendencies of his own country 
and of his own age. The true practical statesman is he who 
combines this experience with a profound knowledge of abstract 
political philosophy: either acquirement, without the other, 
leaves him lame and impotent if he is sensible of the deficiency ; 
renders him obstinate and presumptious if, as is more probable, 
he is entirely unconscious of it. Knowledge of what is called 
history, so commonly regarded as the sole fountain of political 
experience, is useful only in the third degree. History, by itself, 
if we knew it ten times better than we 4 could, for the reasons 
already given, prove little or nothing: but the study of it is a 
corrective to the narrow and exclusive views which are apt to be 
engendered by observation on a more limited scale. Those who 
never look backwards, seldom look far forwards: their notions of 
human affairs, and of human nature itself, are circumscribed within 


the conditions of their own country and their own times. But 
the uses of history, and the spirit in which it ought to be studied, 
are subjects which have never yet had justice done them, and 
which involve considerations more multifarious than can be per- 
—s introduced in this place. 


Such, then, are the respective offices and uses of the @ priori 
and the &@ posteriori methods—the method of abstract science, 
and that of specific experiment—as well in Political Economy, as 
in all the other branches of social philosophy. Truth compels 
us to express our conviction that whether among those who have 
written on these subjects, or among those for whose use they 
wrote, it is difficult to point out one who has allowed to each of 
these methods its just value, and systematically kept each to its 
proper objects and functions. One of the greatest misfortunes of 
modern times,—the separation of theory from practice,—of the 
studies of the closet from the outward business of the world,—(a 
separation unknown to the better days of Greece and Rome, 
where the practical men were brought up in philosophy, and the 
philosophers received their education and formed their character 
in the midst of active life,) has given a wrong bias to the ideas 
and feelings both of the closet-student and of the man of 
business, Each undervalues that part of the materials of 
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thought with which he is not familiar. The one despises all 
comprehensive views, the other neglects details. The one draws 
his notion of the universe from the few objects which compose the 
furniture of his country-house ; the other having got demonstra- 
tion on his side, and forgetting that it is only a demonstration 
nisi—a proof at all times liable to be set aside by the addition of 
a single new fact to the hypothesis—denies instead of examining 
and sifting the allega:ions which are opposed to him. For this 
he has considerable excuse in the utter worthlessness of the tes- 
timony on which the facts brought forward to invalidate the con- 
clusions of theory usually rest. In these complex matters, men 
see with their preconceived opinions, not with their eyes: an in- 
terested or a passionate man’s statistics are little worth; anda 
seldom passes without examples of the astounding false- 

oods which large bodies of respectable men will back each other 
in publishing to the world as facts within their personal know- 
ledge. It is not because a thing is asserted to be true, but 
because in its nature it may be true, that a sincere and patient 
inquirer will feel himself called upon to investigate it. He will 
use the assertions of oppenents not-as evidence, but indications 
leading to evidence; suggestions of the most proper course for 
his own inquiries. 

But while the philosopher and the practical man bandy half- 
truths with one another, we generally seek in vain for a man 
who, placed on a higher eminence of thought, comprehends as 
a whole what they see only in separate parts ; who can make the 
anticipations of the philosopher guide the observation of the 
practical man, and the specific experience of the practical man 
warn the philosopher where something is to be added to his 
theory. 

The most memorable example in modern times of a man who 
united the spirit of philosophy with the pursuits of active life, 
and kept wholly clear from the partialities and prejudices both 
of the student and of the practical statesman, was ‘Turgot, who 
will long remain the wonder not only of his age, but of all history, 
for his astonishing combination of the most opposite, and (judg- 
ing from common experience) almost incompatible excellences. 

Though it is impossible to furnish any test by which a specu- 
lative thinker, either in Political Economy or any other branch of 
social philosophy, may know that he is competent to judge of 
the application of his principles to the existing condition of his 
own or any other country, indications may be suggested by the 
absence of which he may well and surely know that he is not 
competent. His knowledge must at least enable him to explain 
and aceount for what zz, or he is an insufficient judge of what 
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ought to be. If a political economist, for instance, finds him- 
self puzzled by any recent or present commercial phenomena ; if 
there is any mystery to him in the late or present state of the 
productive industry of the country, which his knowledge of prin- 
ciple does not enable him to unriddle; he may be sure that 
something is wanting to render his system of opinions a safe 
guide in existing circumstances. Either some of the facts which 
influence the situation of the country and the course of events 
are not known to him; or, knowing them, he knows not what 
ought to be their effects. In the latter case his system is imper- 
fect even as an abstract system ; it does not enable him to trace 
correctly all the consequences even of assumed premises. Though 
he succeed in throwing doubts upon the reality of some of the 
phenomena which he is required to explain, his task is not yet 
completed ; even then he is called upon to show how the belief, 
which he deems unfounded, arose ; and what is the real nature of 
the appearances which gave a colour of probability to allega- 
tions which examination proves to be untrue. 

When the speculative politician has gone through this labour— 
has gone through it conscientiously, not with the desire of finding 
his system complete, but of making it so—he may deem himself 
qualified to apply his principles to the guidance of practice: 
but he must still continue to exercise the same discipline upon 
every new combination of facts as it arises; he must make a 
large allowance for the disturbing influence of unforeseen causes, 
and must carefully watch the result of every experiment, in order 
that any residuum of facts which his principles did not lead him 
to expect, and do not enable him to explain, may become the 
subject of a fresh analysis, and furnish the occasion for a conse- 
quent. enlargement or correction of his general views. 

The method of the practical philosopher consists, therefore, of 
two processes; the one analytical, the other synthetical. He 
must analyze the existing state of society into its elements, not 
dropping, and losing any of them by the way. After referring to 
the experience of individual man to learn the /aw of each of these 
elements, that is, to learn what are its natural effects, and how 
much of the effect follows from so much of the cause, when not 
counteracted by any other cause, there remains an operation of 
synthesis ; to put all these effects together, and, from what they 
are separately, to collect what would be the effect of all the 
causes acting at once. If these various operations could be cor- 
rectly performed, the result would be prophecy ; but, as they can 
be performed only with a certain approximation to correctness, 
mankind can never predict with absolute certainty, but only with 
a less or greater degree of probability, according as they are 
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better or worse apprised what the causes are; have learnt with 
more or less accuracy from experience the law to which each of 
those causes, when acting separately, conforms; and have 
summed up the aggregate effect more or less carefully. 

With all the precautions which we have indicated, there will 
still be some danger of falling into partial views; but we shall at 
least have taken the best securities against it. All that we ean do 
more, is to endeavour to be imparual critics of our own theories, 
and to free ourselves, as far as we are able, from that reluctance 
from which few inquirers are altogether exempt, to admit the 
reality or relevancy of any facts which they have not previously 
either taken into, or left a place open for in, their systems. 

If indeed every phenomenon was generally the effect of no 
more than one cause, a knowledge of the law of that cause would, 
unless there was a logical error in our reasoning, enable us confi- 
dently to predict all the circumstances of the phenomenon. We 
might then, if we had carefully examined our premises and our 
reasoning, and found no flaw, venture to disbelieve the testimony 
which might be brought to show that matters had turned out 
differently from what we should have predicted. 

If the causes of erroneous conclusions were always potent on 
the face of the reasonings which lead to them, the human under- 
standing would be a far more trustworthy instrument than it is. 
But the narrowest examination of the process itself will help us 
little towards discovering that we have omitted part of the 
premises which we ought to have taken into our reasoning. 
Effects are commonly determined by a concurrence of causes. i 
we have overlooked any one cause, we may reason justly from all 
the others, and only be the further wrong. Our premises will be 
true, and our reasoning correct, and yet the result of no value in 
the particular case. There is, therefore, almost always room 
for a modest doubt as to our practical conclusions. Against false 
premises and unsound reasoning, a good mental discipline may 
effectually secure us; but against the danger of overlooking some- 
thing neither strength of understanding nor intellectual cultiva- 
tion can be more than a very imperfect proteetion. A person 
may be warranted in feeling confident that whatever he has care- 
fully contemplated with his mind’s eye he has seen correctly ; but 
no one can be sure that there is not something in existence which 
he has not seen at all. He can do no more than satisfy himself 
that he has seen all that is visible to any other persons who have 
concerned themselves with the subject. For this purpose he 
must endeavour to place himself at their point of view, and strive 
earnestly to see the object as they see it; nor give up the attempt 
until he has either added the appearance which is floating before 
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them to his own stock of realities, or made out clearly that it is 
an optical deception. 

The truths which we have now stated are by no means alien 
to common apprehension: they are not absolutely {hidden, per- 
haps, from any one, but are commonly seen aps. © a mist. 
We might have presented the latter part of them in a phraseology 
in which they would have seemed the most familiar of truisms : 
we might have cautioned inquirers against too extensive gene- 
ralization, and reminded them that there are exceptions to all 
rules, Such is the current language of those who distrust com- 
prehensive thinking, without "a, any clear notion why or 
where it ought to be distrusted. Je have avoided the use of 
these expressions purposely, because we deem them superficial 
and inaccurate. The error, when there is error, does not arise 
from generalizing too extensively ; that is, from including too 
wide a range of particular cases in a single proposition. 
Doubtless, a man often asserts of an entire class what is only 
true of a part of it; but his error generally consists not in making 
too wide an assertion, but in making the wrong kind of assertion : 
he predicated an actual result, when he should only have predi- 
cated a tendency to that result—a power acting with a certain 
intensity in that direction. With regard to exceptions; in 
science there is properly no such thing as an exception. What is 
thought to be an exception to a principle is always some other 
and distinct principle cutting into the former: some other force 
which impinges against the first force, and deflects it from its 
direction. ‘There are not a/aw and an exception to that law— 
the law acting in ninety-nine cases, and the eye wg in one. 
There are fwo laws, each possibly acting in the whole hundred 
cases, and bringing about a common effect by their conjoint ope- 
ration. If the force which, being the less conspicuous of the two, 
is called the disturbing force, prevails sufficiently over the other 
force in some one case to constitute that case what is commonly 
called an exception, the same disturbing force probably acts as a 
modifying cause in many other cases, which no one will call ex- 
ceptions. . 

Thus if it were stated to be a law of nature, that all heavy 
bodies fall to the ground, it would probably be said that the 
resistance of the-atmosphere, which prevents a balloon from fall- 
ing, constitutes the balloon an exception to that pretended law of 
nature. But the real law is, that all heavy bodies tend to fall ; 
and that to this there is no exception, not even the sun and 
moon ; for even they, as every astronomer knows, tend towards the 
earth, with a force exactly equal to that with which the earth tends 
towards them. The resistance of the atmosphere might, in the 
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particular case of the balloon, from a misapprehension of what 
the law of gravitation is, be said to prevail over the law; but 
its disturbing effect is quite as real in every other case, since 
though it does not prevent, it retards the fall of all bodies what- 
ever. The rule, and the so-called exception, do not divide the 
cases between them; each of them is a comprehensive rule ex- 
tending to all cases. To call one of these concurrent principles, 
an exception to the other, is superficial, and contrary to the cor- 
rect a of nomenclature and arrangement. An effect of 
precisely the same kind, and arising from the same cause, ought 
not to be placed in two different categories, merely as there does, 
or does not, exist another cause preponderating over it. 

It is only in art, as distinguished from science, that we can 
with propriety speak of exceptions. Art, the immediate end of 
which is practice, has nothing to do with causes, except as the 
means of bringing about effects. However heterogeneous the 
causes, it carries the effects of them all into one single reckoning, 
and according as the sum-total is plus or minus, according as it 
falls above or below a certain line, Art says, Do this, or Abstain 
from doing it. ‘The exception does not always run by insensible 
degrees into the rule, like what are called exceptions in science. 
In a question of practice it frequently happens that a certain 
thing is either fit to be done, or fit to be altegether abstained 
from, there being no medium. If, in the majority of cases, it is 
fit to be done, that is made the rule, When a case subsequently 
occurs in which the thing ought not to be done, an entirely new 
leaf is turned over; the rule is now done with, and dismissed: a 
new train of ideas is introduced, between which and those in- 
volved in the rule there is a broad line of demarcation; as broad 
and éranchant as the difference between Ay and No. Very pro- 
bably between the last case which comes within the rule and 
the best of the exception, there is only the difference of a shade : 
but that shade probably makes the whole interval between acting 
in one way and in a totally different one. We may, therefore, in 
talking of art, unobjectionably speak of the ru/e and the excep- 
tion ; meaning by the rule, the cases in which there exists a 
preponderance, however slight, of inducements for acting in a 
particular way ; and by the exception, the cases in which the pre- 
ponderance is on the contrary side. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


1. An Inquiry into the Authenticity of the various Pictures and 
Prints of Shakspeare, §c. By Sune Boaden, Esq. London. 
Triphook. 1824. 

2. The Life of Shakspeare, Inquiries into the originality of his 
Dramatic Plots and Characters, and Essays on the ancient 
Theatres and Theatrical Usages. By Augustine Skottowe, 
in2 vols. London. Longman and Co. 1824. 


3. New Facts regarding the Life of Shakspeare. Ina Letter to 
Thomas Amyot, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries, from J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 12mo., pp. 55. 
Rodd. London, 1835. 


4. New Particulars regarding the Works of Shakspeare. In a 
Letter to the Rev. A. Dyce, B.A., Editor of the Works of 
Peele, Greene, Webster, &c., from J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 
Rodd. London, 1836. 

5. The Poems of Shakspeare in the Aldine Poets, with a Memoir. 
By the Rev. A. Dyce. Pickering. London, 1834. 


[HE curiosity universally felt respecting the life of Shakspeare, 

and the early history of his writings, has derived food to satisfy 
itself from two sources—the discoveries of research and the crea- 
tions of the imagination. The fictions are of two kinds, professed 
and unprofessed—the imaginary tales and scenes of Tieck and 
Landor, and the equally fictitious, though less beautiful and 
pleasing, productions of tradition and gossip. Until recently, the 
biography of Shakspeare was a heap of fictions and conjectures. 
The traditions shaped into the narrative of Rowe, the ingenious 
guesses, about dates, of Stevens and Malone, and all the + el 
of his biographers previous to the discoveries of Mr. Collier, 
pa a value which may be estimated from the fact that they 
eave our knowledge of Shakspeare—the pride and idol of our 
nation—confined to little more than those few particulars which 
form the biographies usually inscribed on the tombs of ordinary 
men. 

This circumstance is itself characteristic. It proves how far the 
moral as well as the mental qualities of Shakspeare placed him 
aloof from the common vices of the poetical character as usually ex- 
hibited in his day. Had he possessed them, they would have made 
themselves known and conspicuous. His character was not made 
up of the elements which made the character of a poet by profession 
distasteful to the right-thinking and well-regulated mind of 
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Locke*. ‘If you would not have your son the fiddle in every jovial 
company, without whom the sparks could not relish their wine, 
nor know how to spend an afternoon idly; if you would not have 
him waste his time and estate to divert others, and contemn the 
dirty wares left him by his ancestors, I do not think you will 
much care he should be a poet.’ Improvidence, licentiousness, 
and sycophancy, the malice which defames in defiance of evidence, 
and the meanness which flatters and defames according to the 
influence of pecuniary stimuli, are not merely the vices which 
especially in the times preceding the days of Locke had made 
the word poet synonimous with parasite, but they are noisy and 
noticeable characteristics which draw attention to the persons who 
possess them, and cause their names to live in the records of 
scandal and gossip. It is a grateful fact that we have no such 
reminiscences of Shakspeare. Had he prefaced his poems with 
the flattering sonnets of his friends, he would have furnished us 
with a store of biographic information by the very act of puffing 
himself. The practice, common pve | among the poets of his 


day, of extorting money annually by eulogy and satire, a melli- 
fluous and honey-tongued sonnet for a handsome sum, and a 
bitter and unscrupulous madrigal for a niggardly pittance, would, 
if he had practised it at all, have plentifully supplied us 
with biographical matter. Ey placing himself at the head of a 


poetical party, consisting of the imitators and poetasters, who 
would naturally seek shelter under his wing, he might have 
secured himself an admiring biographer; and the reminiscences 
of his friends, and the sketches of his opponents, in the shape of 
songs, epigrams, anecdotes, and pamphlets, would have enabled 
us to live again amidst the scenes in the green-room of the Black- 
friars, and the ‘ Globe on the Bankside,’ and listen to the bright 
wit and the sweet poetry which shed delight among the merry 
guests at the Mermaid. His private talk, his peculiar habits, 
his dramatic triumphs, narratives of his early struggles, histories 
of the growth and processes of his intellect, and indications or 
revelations of ‘the inner man; all that gives vivacity and dis- 
tinctness to biography, might, in this case, have made the life of 
Shakspeare a living picture, delightful and complete; but we 
question if the want of all this is not more than made up to us 
by the assurance with which it furnishes us of his superiority to 
all the petty rivalries and the paltry plaudits of taverns and 
poetasters. He was not the Sir Oracle of a club; Shakspeare 
was not an inspired toadey. We should have known more of him 
if any either of his plays and poems had turned the public atten- 
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tion to himself. The interest felt in the creations, and especially 
in the heroes, of writers who are destitute of the dramatic faculty, 
is always, notwithstanding disclaimers. and disguises, identical 
with the curiosity felt about their own characters: and! career. 
Neither the plays nor the poems of Shakspeare, hasbiany such 
effect, His contemporaries, who were familiar both with himself 
and his heroes, did not identify the one with the other—and the 
interest taken in his life and character, by those in his'own times 
who admired his productions, does not seem to. have borne the 
the slightest proportion to their merits and popularity—a ‘conse- 
quence natural and inevitable to great perfection in the dramatic 
faculty, which turns the attention away from itself to the characters 
which it displays, as we forget the chemical elements of the Ice- 
land spar in our admiration of the rainbow hues which it exhibits 
in the sun-beam, 
The sonnets of Shakspeare have been explored for that biogra- 
phical information which his genius and character prevented ‘his 
plays from supplying. Dr. Farmer supposed very plausibly; :be- 
cause T. T., the printer of them in 1609, inscribed them to W. H.., 
that Shakspeare addressed them to his nephew, Mr.:-William 
Harte; but it was unluckily discovered that, according ‘to: the 
Stratford register, this youth was not born until some. years-after 
they were printed. Tyrwhitt pointed out to Malone the ‘following 
line in the twentieth sonnet :— 510 


* A man im hew all Hews in his controlling,’ 3% Ofld 


ou which he concluded that they were addressed to a William 
Hughes. Chalmers maintained that ‘the lovely boy’ was. the 
maiden Queen, Elizabeth. Dr. Drake contended that they 
were addressed to Lord Southampton ; the first seventeen to. dis- 
suade him from celibacy, to which he would not appear to have 
been very much inclined, since he married Elizabeth Vernon, in 
defiance of the resentment and mandate of his sovereign, _ Mr. 
Dyce, the most judicious of all the editors of the Sonnets, is of 
opinion that they were written in various fietitious characters. 
Ignorant as these guesses prove us to be of the end and 
aim of these sonnets, the rank, number, and the sex of the 
persons addressed, and of every incident that would be a clue to 
their meaning, it is conspicuously absurd to impute the obscurity 
— from this circumstance to their style ; and the charge 
brought against Shakspeare, of using language unbecomin the 
sex.of the person addressed, equals in groundlessness and pre- 
sumption the declaration that there is more conceit in thirty-six 
of these sonnets than in the same number of his plays, Unde- 
terred, however, by the absurdities into which preceding expositors 
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have fallen, a recent writer in the New Monthly Magazine has 
propounded a solution of the puzzle, Which consists in inventing 
=e incidents for the solution of every difficulty. This 
writer has:shown t boldness in adopting the interpretations 
from which every one else has shrunk, and no little originality in 
claiming as his own hypotheses what were mentioned long since 
only to be repudiated. He supposes that the sonnets of Shaks- 
ag celebrate an amour, in which his mistress was unfaithful to 

im, while his successful rival was his friend ; it is true he admits 
that the great dramatist was married, and the father of three 
children, but then he was a man, and his wife was older than 
himself. On grounds to controvert which would not be to answer 
arguments or expose fallacies, but to refute metaphors, he makes 
Shakspeare out to be not only an unfaithful husband, but an 
egotist, a fop, a cripple, a craven, and a dotard; and tells us he 
was finical in his dress, vain of his person, the fond friend of the 
seducer of his mistress, the doating lover of a woman whose 
‘ commonuess’ was notorious, and so reckless, not only of character, 
but of the feelings of his wife and grown-up daughters, as to 
celebrate all this in sonnets at the age of forty. These char es 
against the dead and great have not a particle—a single pe of 
evidence to rest on. 

According to Malone, the Sonnets were entered on the Sta- 


tioners’ books on the 20th of May, 1609, and printed in quarto 
in the same year, but “ were mentioned eleven years pricr to 


this by Meres in his ‘ Palladis Tamia, or, Wit’s Repository, 
which appeared in 1598. It has been stated by a writer, who 
does not require reasons to make him confident of what he says, 
that in consequence of this notice of the sonnets they were sur- 
reptitiously published by a printer of the name of Jaggard in the 
following year. That this person used similar liberties with the 
name and poems of Shakspeare many years after, by publishing 
verses in his name which he had never written, and by printing 
others without the permission of the author, is proved by the au- | 
thority of Heywood, who declares that he knew the poet was dis- 
pleased with these transactions. It is, however, more probable 
that when Meres cited the sonnets in proof of his proposition,— 
the soul of Ovid lives in Shakspeare—witness his printed sonnets 
among his private friends,—that he directed attention to poems 
already printed, and accessible to all. 

In spite, however, of these conspicuous failures of their expo- 
sitors, and though the last has been the most conspicuous failure 
of all, the sonnets, are undoubtedly available for the biography of 
Shakspeare. They are partly autobiographical. ‘These son- 
nets,’ says Schlegel, ‘paint most unequivocally the situation and 
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sentiments of the poet, and they enable us to become acquainted 
with the passions of the man’ an opinion right in the main, but 
wrong (we coticeive) in the degree and extent to which it is car- 
ried. Though they do not paint they indicate. They are a 
series of letters without dates and directions, and arranged pro- 
miscuously, which, though they are not to be relied on for the 
incidents of the life, may yet afford useful hints and traces of the 
eharacter of him whose superscription they bear. Charles Lamb 
has used them to show the dislike of Shakspeare to his profes- 
sion :-— , 
* Oh, for my sake, do you with fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of ny harmful deeds ; 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public life, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.’ 


And again— 
* Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 


And made myself a motley to the view ; 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear.’ 


Although not a new, we think this a just inference from these 
lines, because it is in harmony with everything we know of the 
nature of the man, and far too explicit to be taken for an expres- 
sion of the poetical preference usually given to retirement. 

The opinion of Mr. Dyce, and, whether from the extent of his 
knowledge of the dramatic literature of the Elizabethan age, or 
the sobriety and acuteness of his judgment, no one is capable of 
forming a better opinion, is, that the sonnets were written under 
various assumed characters, and were therefore the first efforts of 
this dramatic-faculty, the earliest attempts of Shakspeare at ex- 
pressing the feelings of imaginary characters in imaginary situa- 
tions. We are sorry Mr. Dyce has not yet sifted this conjecture 
to the utmost : it carries with it a far higher degree of probability 
than any we have yet seen, and the establishment of it on satis- 
factory grounds would protect the name of Shakspeare from the 
suspicions with which unscrupulous writers attempt to sully it. 
It would do more: if a clue could be got to the feelings the 
sonnets were intended to portray, the states of the human heart 
they were written to embody and develop, this cireumstance 
would disclose to us, on a comparison of his sonnets and his plays, 
the progress, if not the process, of his genius in the formation of 


its delineations of those wonderful combinations of passions and 
habits—the characters of men, 
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Biographers too much overlook the fact that the early history 
of almost every one is mixed up with the fortunes of the family to 
which he belongs,—that, for a time, the fortunes and history of 
the father form the chief incidents of the life of the son. They 
thus lose the insight into character furnished by the experiences 
of the child—the first impressions; the early mould in which the 
future man is shaped. The clueless maze which Mr. Skottowe 
has made of the history of Shakspeare’s family prevented us 
from being surprised at this omission in him ; but that Mr. Dyce, 
an acute and clear-headed man, should have had in his mind at 
one time all the facts of the history of John Shakspeare, which he 
has narrated without extracting a single hint illustrative of the 
life and genius of the man whose biography he writes, is indeed 
surprising and unaccountable. The impression made by Mr. 
Skottowe’s account, on first reading it, is highly injurious to 
Shakspeare, by inducing the supposition that he allowed his 
poor old father to be little better than a pauper in Stratford, 
while he was surrounded with all the luxuries of wit and wealth 
in London. He leads us to think that John Shakspeare ended 
his days in 1601,—a man who had seen better circumstances,— 
‘ with little wealth and few friends.’ Our anxiety to remove the 
liability to such a stain from a name endeared to us by moral as 
well as mental qualities, led us to a scrutiny of dates,—the best 
keys of biography and history,—which produced, need we say, 
“— different results. 

rior to his father, the family of Shakspeare is involved in 
complete obscurity, except that in the sixteenth century several 
families of tradesmen and husbandmen of the name of Shaxper, 
Shakspere, and Shakspeare, are known to have been scattered 
over the woodland part of Warwickshire. A MS. of the Bailiff’s 
Court of 1555 describes John Shakspeare as a glover; and, on 
the authority of tradition and hearsay, Aubrey mY he was a 
butcher; and Rowe, that he was a woolstapler: he seems to 
have been all successively. In 1556 he held the leases of two 
houses, one in Greenhill, and the other in Henley-street, Strat- 
ford; and was made a member of the corporation, probably in 
1557. For the two years succeeding September, 1561, the 
father of the poet was one of the chamberlains of the burgh ; 
and he was made an alderman when William was a year old. 
Three years after, in 1568, was raised to the dignity of high- 
bailiff. When William was six years old, his father was elected 
chief alderman for the ensuing year, 1571. At this time he was 
said to be worth five hundred pounds. In the year in which 
Shakspeare was born, 1564, his father’s name appears on two 
lists of subscribers to charities. On the first, out of twenty-four 
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persons, twelve ‘gave more, six the same, and six less; and on 
another, of fourteen persons, eight gave more, four as much, and 
one less than John Shakspeare. As, unfortunately, Mr. Skottowe 
~~ only his own statistical statement of this curious fact, and 

oes not reprint the documents, we cannot extract from it the in- 
formation which it doubtless contains, and must be content with 
remarking that, when he infers from it that the charities of John 
Shakspeare rank him in the second class of his townsmen, he 
draws a conclusion which his premises contradict; since a sub- 
scription less than the majority of the subscribers indicates a 
rank anything but second among his fellow-citizens. But the 
amount of a subscription is not an indication either of wealth or 
benevolence ; and as John Shakspeare had the gown of an alder- 
man before his imagination his subscriptions may only indicate 
his policy : we have too little evidence to decide. Out of nine- 
teen members of the corporation of Stratford who signed a paper 
in this year only seven could write their names, and among the 
twelve who set their marks on the document was John Shaks- 
peare. According to the burgh registers, he rented, in 1570, 
fourteen acres called Ingon or Ington-meadow ; and four years 
after he bought two houses in Henley-street, with a garden and 
orchard annexed to each. Up, therefore, to the tenth year of the 
age of his son William, the property of John Shakspeare was un- 
interrupted ; and hence the statement of Rowe, that the boy was 
for some time at the Free Grammar School of his native town, is 
so far confirmed, by the proof that his father was able at this 
time to support him and educate him. But from this time the 
affairs of his father fell into decay, ‘ In 1578, he mortgaged the 
small estate of Mary Arden, his wife, for forty pounds, and he 
was obliged to find security for the payment of five pounds to a 
baker of Stratford. His difficulties were so well known, that 
the corporation remitted half the sum of six shillings and eight- 
pence of an assessment levied from each of the aldermen, and ex- 
empted him from a weekly payment of fourpence to the poor. 
He was a defaulter, next year, to the contribution for buying 
armour and weapons. Though the third child (William) was 
the eldest boy of a family of nine, and now in his fifteenth year, 
his education, of course, would be stopped in these circumstances, 
whenever he was able to assist his father in his trade as a 
butcher. Here, therefore, is a niche for the story of Aubrey 
————. Having left the ruinous business of woolstapler, 
John Shakspeare, with a son now able to help, rather than 
hinder, his prosperity, seems for a time to have been tolerably 
successful in his new trade; and we have no evidences of extreme 
difficulties for about seven years. But the meshes of poverty 
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in close upon this unfortunate family. The bias of youn 
Shakspeare was more akin to making speeches than to the trade 
of his father: he had got a smattering, during the. transient 
prosperity of his family, of an education superior to his cireum- 
stances and class, and therefore there is every likelihood in fayour 
of what Aubrey says was his next employment. ‘Though,’ as 
Ben. Jonson says, ‘ he understood little Latine and lesse Greeke, 
he understood Latine pretty well, for he had been in his younger 
years a schoolmaster in the country. —(From Mr. Beeston.) If 
nearly ten years of his life had been spent in the trade of his 
father, from his leaving school until he went to London, he 
would not have been at all prepared for admission into his future 
profession ; and the only mode of life open to such a man, which 
would have prepared and supported him at the same time, was 
the occupation of a country schoolmaster, which Aubrey assigns 
him, in ignorance of the corroborative facts which we have men- 
tioned on the authority of a person who possessed means of infor- 
mation. He undoubtedly had some means of supporting himself 
independent of his father; since in 1582, when only eighteen 
years of age, he married Anne Hathaway, who was eight years 
older than himself, and the daughter of a neighbouring yeoman. 
His difficulties now thickened. His wife bore him a daughter 
(who was named Susanna) in 1583; and eighteen months after, 
in 1585, twins, who were baptized by the names Hamnet and 
Judith. His father was not able to help him: the rest of his 
family were still young, and his difficulties had now deepened 
into distress. The register of the Bailiff’s Court of Stratford 
contains the following entry in 1585-6: ‘A distress was issued 
to seize the goods of the father of William Shakspeare, and re- 
turned because there was nothing to seize!’ This is the date of 
his coming to London. He was himself two-and-twenty years of 
age,—he was a husband and the father of three infants,—and his 
earnings amounted only to the scanty pittance of a country 
schoolmaster: his father’s house—the home of his helpless 
brothers, sisters, and mother—was too bare even for the harpies 
of the law to take anything ; he was the only son of his father, old 
enough to make an effort for the family ; and successful players 
were among his townsmen and acquaintances. Assuredly in such 
circumstances the wrath of a Justice Shallow was not needed,— 
no poaching or ballad-making exploit was necessary to direct 
the enterprising steps of William Shakspeare to London and the 
stage. This motive accounts well for his separation from his 
family, and is in perfect harmony with all we know of his kind 
and manly nature. The date of the distress of a Stratford 
tradesman was the advent of the master-spirit of our drama; and 
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to us it enhances the charms of the creations of Shakspeare to 
know that we owe them,—Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and Mae- 
beth; Nym, Pistol, Dogberry, and Falstaff; Juliet, Ophelia, 
Desdemona, and Cordelia ;-—to his noble and devoted struggles 
to drive poverty from the home of his children and the household 
of his father. 

This is not all. We learn from the register of the burgh of 
Stratford, that in 1587 John Shakspeare was under an action for 
debt, and struck off the list of the corporation for non-attendance 
at the scene of his civic pride for seven years. Would these 
things have happened if his son,—then, as we know, from other 
evidence in London,—had been prosperous enough to prevent 
them? By and by we shall make the lips of the father tell us 
more about the son *. 

We have now brought Shakspeare to London, and ow way is 
again beset by traditionary, and cleared by documentary informa- 
tion. The story of his holding horses at the doors of the theatres 
is disproved by the absence of any traces of the custom of riding 
to the theatres, on which it depends; it is inconsistent with his 
education and acquaintance with players in Stratford, and is 
comgtonely annihilated by a document discovered by Mr. Collier, 

. Pope was the relater of the anecdote as communicated to 
him by Mr. Rowe. It is thus told by Johnson :— 

* In the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, and hired 
coaches not at all in use, those who were too proud, too tender, or too 
idle to walk, went on horseback to any distant business or diversion. 
Many came on horseback to the play; and when Shakspeare fled to 
London from the terror of a criminal prosecution, his first expedient 





* We have shown that as a cause of the removal of Shakspeare from Stratford 
the story of his bringing upon himself the wrath of Sir Thomas Lucy by the crimes 
of deer-stealing and ballad-making is unnecessary, and the grounds on which it 
rests are utterly insufficient to support it against this consideration. Mr. Malone 
rejected it, although he did not see the facts of the life of John Shakspeare in the 
light in which we have placed them, The story rests on tradition,—the discovery 
of a ballad said to have been hanfed down, orally, containing vulgar and 
scurrilous puns on the name of Lucy; and allusions to deer-stealing and 
puns of a similar kind on the three luces in the arms ascribed to Mr. Justice 
Shallow in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ Tradition stated that the ballad was 

ut on the park-gate, and the theft committed from the deer-park of Sir Thomas 

ucy. Mr. Malone proved that, at the time, this gentleman had no deer-park, 
Since it becaine the interest of many pers: ns to say something about the poet, the 
neighbourhood of Stratford has abounded with stories; and, if by placing tradi- 
tionary above documentary evidence, and by preferring the romantic and impro- 
bable to an every-day occurrence, proved by satisfactory data, this story is received, 
it must no longer be as a youthful frolic, justified by the morality of his class, but 
in the altered character, either of an unnatural freak, by which he mocked and 
deepened the afflictions of his family, or as an effort to alleviate their distresses by 
means alike desperate and dishonest. Mr. Landor’s ‘Trial,’ therefore, which we 
once intended to criticise on the grounds of verisimilitude, is as authentic as the 
story on which it is founded, 
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was to wait at the door of the playhouse, and hold the horses of those 
who had no servants, that they might be ready again after the perform- 
ance. In this office he became so conspicuous for his care and readi- 
ness, that in a short time every man as he alighted called for Will 
Shakspeare, and scarcely any other waiter was trusted with a horse 
while Will Shakspeare could be had. This was the first dawn of better 
fortune. Shakspeare finding more horses put into hand than he could 
hold, hired boys to wait under his inspection, who, when Will Shaks- 
— was summoned, were immediately to present themselves—J am 

ill Shakspeare’s boy, Sir. In time Shakspeare found higher employ- 
ment; but as long as the practice of riding to the playhouse continued, 
waiters that held the horses retained the appellation of Shakspeare’s 

jays.’ 

Mr. Rowe, who was Mr. Pope’s authority for this story, did 
not introduce it into his own account of Shakspeare ; and there is 
no allusion to the practice of riding to the theatres, or of holding 
horses at the doors, to be found in the pamphlets of the time ; 
and if this was Shakspeare’s notorious employment only for five 
or six years before he became the triumphant rival of the gentle- 
men whose horses he must have held (the University play- 
writers), the allusions to it would have been numerous. The 
genealogy of the story in the ‘Lives of the Poeis,’ to which 
Cibber allowed his name to be prefixed for ten guineas, is this: 
‘Sir William Davenant told it to Mr. Betterton, who communi- 
cated it to Mr. Rowe, by whom, according to Jonson, it was re- 
lated to Mr. Pope.’ Even if it had not been traced to Davenant, 
we should have rejected it: that it rests on his authority is 
ground enough to disbelieve it. But the following document, by 
exhibiting Shakspeare’s rank in the list of players in 1589, the 
time when this story makes him a waiter, completely oversets the 
story; since two or three years would be little enough time to 
obtain a reputation such as this document gives him :— 

‘The MSS. at Bridgewater House enable me,’ says Mr. Collier, 
‘not only to give the name of Shakspeare, but the names of the whole 
company of sharers, only two or thre® years after our great dramatist 
made his first appearance in the metropolis. Shakspeare, in November, 
1589, had made such way in his profession as to establish himself 
sharer, with fifteen others, eleven of whose names precede his on the 
list, and only four follow it. They stand thus, and the enumeration is 
in other respects remarkable :— 

James Burbage. 
Richard Burbage. 
John Laneham. 
Thomas Greene. 
Robert Wilson. 
John Taylor. 
Anthony Wadeson. 
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Thomas Pope. 
George Peele. 
Augustine Phillips. 
Nicholas Towley. 
William Shakspeare. 
William Kempe. 
William Johnson. 
Baptist Goodall. 
Robert Armyn. 

‘ This information seems to me to give a sufficient contradiction to 
the idle story of Shakspeare having commenced his career by holding 
horses at the playhouse-door: had such been the fact, he would hardly 
have risen to the rank of a sharer in 1589, as it indisputably appears 
he was, on the authority of the subsequent document, which must have 
been transmitted to Lord Ellesmere, with others, of which I shall speak 
hereafter. 

‘These are to certifie, your Right Honble Lordships, that Her 
Majesties poore Playeres, 

James Burbage, 

Richard Burbage, 

John Laneham, 

Thomas Greene, 

Robert Wilson, 

John Taylor, 

Anth. Wadeson, 

Thomas Pope, 

George Peele, 

Augustine Phillipps, 

Nicholas Towley, 

William Shakspeare, 

William Kempe, 

William Johnson, 

Baptiste Goodall, and 

Robert Armyn, 
Being all of them sharers in Blacke Fryers tas Ft have never 
given cause of displeasure, in that. they have brought into their playes 
maters of state and religion, vnfitt to bee handled by them, or to be 
presented before lewde spectators: neither hath anie complaynte in that 
kinde ever bene preferrde against them or anie of them. Wherefore 
they trust moste humblie in your Lordships’ consideration of their 
former good behaviour, being at all tymes readie and willing to yeelde 
obedience to any command whatsoever your Lordships in your wisdome 
may thinke in such case meete,’ &c. 

* Nov, 1589.” 

‘ A brief reference to the circumstances of the time will show how 
this certificate became necessary. In consequence of the licence taken 
by several companies of players in London to introduce ypon the stage 
religion and politics, by dramas having reference to the Martin-Marpre- 
late controversy, Lord Burghley wrote to the Lord Mayor in the begm- 
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ning of November, 1589, directing him to make inquiry what com- 
panies of players had offended ; and, on the 12th of November of the 
same year, the privy counci! addressed letters to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Mayor, and the master of the revels, for the ap- 
pointment of three persons to examine into and to remedy the abuse. 
Upon this occasion it was that the preceding certificate was sent to the 
privy council to exonerate the Queen’s players at the Blackfriars from 
the charge.’ 

The earliest allusion to the rising importance of Shakspeare 
is to be found, we think, in the following passage from the 
‘ Anatomie of Absurditie,” by T. Nash, published in 1590. 
The proofs that he was meant are the facts that there were only he 
and another *, of all the poets of the time, who had not received 
a classical education, and to whom, therefore, the remarks would 
apply at all; and we know, from various sources, that Shakspeare 
was employed in adopting and altering the productions of Nash, 
Greene, and other unprincipled companions—a circumstance 
which drew down upon him their hatred and abuse. 


‘ What wyll they not faine for gain? Hence come our babbling 
ballets and our new-found songs and sonnets which every red-nose 
fidler hath at his fingers’ end, and every ignorant all-knight breath 
forth over the pot as soon as his brain waxeth hot. * * * * Were 
it that the infamy of their ignorance did redound only upon themselves, 
I could be content to apply my speech otherwise than to their Apuleyan 
ears; but sith they obtain the name of our English poets, and thereby 
make men think more basely of the wits of the country, I cannot but 
turn them out of their counterfeit livery, and brand them on the fore- 
head, that all men may know their falsehood. Well may that saying of 
Campanus be applied to our English poets: ‘They make poetry an oc- 
cupation ; lying is their living, and fables are their moveables.’ It were 
to be wished that the acts of the ventrous and the praise of the virtuous 
were by public edict prohibited by such men’s many mouths, to be 
so odiously extolled as rather breeds detestation than admiration, loath- 
ing than liking. What politique counsailour or valient soulder will 
joy or giorie of this, in that some stitcher, weaver, spendthrift, or fidler, 
hath shuffled or slubbered up a few ragged rimes, in the memorial of the 
one’s prudence or the other’s prowesse. It makes the learned sort to be 
silent, when, as they see, unlearned sots so insolent. 

*These bussards think knowledge a burthen, tapping it before they 
have half tunde it, venting it before they have filled it, in whom that 
saying of the orator is verified, Ante ad dicendum quam ad cognos- 
cendum veniunt. They come to speak before they come to know. 
They contemn arts as unprofitable, contenting themselves with a little 
country mar ‘dhsiwielige. God wote, thanking God, with that absce- 


diarie priest of Lincolnshire, that he never knew what that Romish 
Popish Latitie meant. Verie requisite were it that such blockheads 


* Hazlitt’s Literature of Elizabeth, 
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had some Alhadanensis Appollonius, to send them to some ether me- 
chanical arte, that they might not thus be the stain of arte. Such kind 
of poets were they that Plato excluded from his Commonwealth, and 
Augustus banished ex civitate Dei, which the Romans and the Lace- 
demonians scorned, who would not suffer one of Archilocus’ books to 
remain in their country: and amisse it were not if these which meddle 
with the art they knowe not were bequethed to Bridwell, there to learne 
a new occupation ; for as the basiliske with his hisse driveth all other 
serpents from the place of his abode, so these rude rithmours, with their 
jarring verse, allienate all men’s mindes from delighting in numbers, 
excellence, which they have so defaced, that we may well reclaime with 
the poet, Quantum mutatus ad illo.’ 

As we have already mentioned, there were only two poets of 
the time who could be abused as uneducated men, for, except 
Shakspeare and another, all the poets of the Elizabethan age 
were classical scholars and university men. Shakspeare was un- 
doubtedly obnoxious to the reproaches of Nash on this point, 
and the proof is, therefore, complete that he was involved in this 
abuse. Though the plural is used, only one may be meant. 
The other points will apply to no one else of the time. The 
abuse applies to a man who began to be called an English poet ; 
at this time Shakspeare was just rising into notice: it alludes to 
one whose sonnets were becoming popular, and whose only learn- 
ing was a little ‘country grammar, two characteristics which will 
apply to no other, — when joined to the consideration, 
that 1590 was precisely the only period of Shakspeare’s career in 
which he could have been treated in the style of this extract,— 
he was too successful to be passed over without notice, and not 
yet eminent enough to deter Nash from treating him with affected 
contempt. The set to which Nash belonged were the keen op- 
ponents of Shakspeare: Nash was accused of writing or editing 
the attack made on the great dramatist, two years after this, in 
Greene’s ‘Groat’s Worth of Wit,’—a sufficient proof of an un- 
friendly feeling between them, besides the incidental confirma- 
tions, which will occur as we trace the rise of the poet’s fame. 
We shall have occasion to show what we have seen stated else- 
where, that Shakspeare was the friend of Gabriel Harvey, the 
friend of Edmund Spencer, and the object of the implacable 
hatred of Thomas Nash. This wild tirade of abuse is, there- 
fore, the first notice of Shakspeare hitherto discovered, being two 
years earlier than the following extracts from the posthumous 
advice given by Robert Greene to his friends, the learned play- 
wrights, whom Shakspeare was out-stripping in the race of public 
favour, to quit a profession in which they were eclipsed by an 
upstart and the players—his co-adjutors. ‘ Base-minded men, 
all three of you, if by my misery ye be not warned,’ says Greene 
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in his ‘Groat’s Worth of Wit,’ in an address ‘to those gentle- 
men, his quondam acquaintances, who spend their wit in making 
plays,—those particularly alluded to are Marlow, George 
Pelle, and either Lodge or Nashe :—‘for unto none of you (like 
me) sought those burs to cleare: those puppets, I mean, that 
speak from our mouths those antics garnished in our colours. It 
is not strange that I to whom they all have been beholding ; is it 
not like that you, to whom they all have been beholding—shall 
(were ye in that case that I am now) be both of them at once 
forsaken? Yes, trust them not: for there is an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers, that with his tyger’s head wrapt in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you; and, being an absolute Johannes Fac- 
totum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shakescene in a country. 
Oh! that I might entreat your rare wits to be employed in more 
profitable courses ; and let these apes imitate your past excellence, 
and never more acquaint them with your admired inventions. | 
know the best husband of you all will never prove an usurer, and 
the kindest of them all will never prove a kind nurse: yet, whilst 
you may, seek your latter masters; for it is a pity men of such 
rare wits should be subject to the pleasure of such rude grooms.’ 

Mr. Collier mentions a piece in his possession, signed R. G., 
which probably means Robert Greene, and may have suggested 


to Shakspeare his « As we Like it’. It is clear that Greene 


accuses him of dressing himself in his feathers. Abuse is often 
the prelude of fame, and it shows that Shakspeare was making 
way. In 1592 he was an ‘upstart,’ which proves that he was up, 
and had begun to be accused, of ‘ conceit ;’ things which indicate 
plainly enough his claims ‘ to bombast out a blank verse with the 
best’ playwrights of his day. He was of importance enough to 
be included among the ‘ buckram gentlemen,’ the ‘ peasants ’ and 
‘painted monsters,’ honoured with the scurrility of a disappointed 
rival. The allusion by the dissipated Greene to ‘ an usurer’ seems 
aimed at the prudent habits of Shakspeare. But this attack called 
forth a still more important testimony to his character. In the 
same year Henry Chettle, the editor of Greene’s posthumous 
work, in the preface to his ‘ Kind Hart’s Dream,’ understanding 
that Shakspeare was offended at the mention made of him by 
Greene, made the following apology :— 

* The other, whom I did not spare so much as I since wish I had, for 
that I have moderated the hate of living writers, and might have used 
my own discretion (especially in such a case, the author being dead). 
That I did not, I am as sorry as if the original fault had been my fault 5 
because myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent 
in the qualitie he professes. Besides divers of worship have reported 
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his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious 
grace in writing that approves his art.’ 

The notice of Shakspeare in the ‘ Return from Parnassus,’ from 
internal evidence, must have been produced within two or three 
years after these attacks (1592). In 1595 his name occurs ina 
pamphlet, entitled * thus, ‘ All praiseworthy Luerecia, sweet 
Shakspeare.’ The mention of him, however, is confined to the 
margin, though Spenser and Daniel are praised inthe text. The 
words of Greene, Nash, and Chettle, are the expressions of the 
feelings of his rivals in the arena of London, while the language 
of the others express and indicate the opinions of the public to his 
merits. The praise of sweetness, on account of his Lucrece, and 
the charge of being too much addicted to sing the languishment 
of love, brought against him in the ‘ Return,’ clearly belong to 
the same period, and show theestimate formed of him before the 
publication of his dramas through the press, by parties who pos- 
sessed few opportunities of judging of them from seeing them aeted. 
The opinion in verse is the judgment of the Oxford author on his 

ms; the prose, the estimate of his fellow-players, Burbage and 
empe, founded on his rising merit as a play-writer. 


‘ William Shakspeare. 


* Jud. Who loves Adonis’ love, or Lucre’s rape, 
His sweeter voice contains heart-robbing life ; 
Could but a graver subject him content, 
Without love’s foolish languishment.’ 


* Burbage. A little teaching will mend these faults, and it may be, 
besides, they will be able to pen a part. 

‘Kempe. Few of the university pen plays well; they smell too much 
of that writer Ovid and that writer’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and talk too 
much of Proserpina and Jupiter. Why, here’s our fellow, Shakspeare, 
puts them all down—aye, end Ben Jonson too. O, that Ben Jonson is 
a pestilent fellow: he brought up Horace, giving the poets a pill; but 
our fellow, Shakspeare, hath given him a purge that made him betray 
his credit. 

* Bur. It is a shrewd fellow indeed. I wonder these scholars stay so 
long; they appointed to be here presently, that we might try them—oh, 
here they come !” 

The date of the publication of the‘ Return’ is unknown; the 
coincidence or similarity of the notice it takes of the poetical cha- 
racter of Shakspeare, compared with the publication of 1595; the 
degree and kind of praise ; and the omission of more prominent 
mention in the one coinciding with the direct censure in the other, 
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neither of which could have appeared a few years before or after 
1595; induce us to fix this as the probable date of the production 
of the ‘ Return from Parnassus.’ The state, therefore, of his reputa- 
tion at this time is ascertained ; the ‘ sweetness’ and ‘ heart-robbing 
life’ of his poems was acknowledged, though they did not give 
him by any means the highest place among his contemporaries. 
But the opinions and suffrages of the players were with him, and 
placed ‘ our fellow, Shakspeare,’ before all the university pens as 
a dramatist: ‘he puts them all down,—aye, and Ben Jonson too.’ 

But the feelings of personal friendship outstrip the tardy praise 
of critics. Gabriel Harvey, in his third letter, in reply to Nash, 
has the fair eulogium on one of his friends, a poet who, we believe 
was Shakspeare, because it is not applicable, so far as we know, to 
any other :— 


‘I speak toa poet. * * * * Good sweet Oratour, be a diuine 
poet indeede ; and vse heauenly eloquence indeede ; and employ thy 
golden talent with amounting vsance indeede ; and with heroicall cantoes 
honour right vertue, and braue valour indeede; as noble Sir Philip 
Sidney and gentle Maister Spencer haue done with immortal] fame: and 
I will bestow more complements of rare amplifications vpon thee than 
euer any bestowed vppon them ; or this tongue euer affoorded ; or any 
Aretinish mountaine of huge exaggerations can bring foorth. Right 
artificiality (whereat I once aimed to the uttermost power of my slender 
capacity) is not mad-brained, or ridiculous, or absurd, or blasphemous, 
or monstrous ; but deepe-conceited, but pleasurable, but delicate, but 
exquisite, but gracious, but admirable; not according to the fantas- 
ticall mould of Aretine or Rabelays, but according to the fine modell of 
Orpheus, Homer, Pindarus, and excellentest wittes of Greece, and of 
the lande that flowed with milke and hony. For what festiuall hymnes, 
so diuinely dainty, as the sweete Psalmes of King David, royally trans- 
lated by Buchanan ; or what sage gnomes, so profoundly pithy, as the 
wise Prouerbes of King Solomon, notably also translated ; but how few 
Buchanans. Such lively springes of streaming eloquence, and such 
right Olympicall hilles of amountinge witte, I cordially recommend to 
the deer louers of the Muses, and, namely, to the professed sonnes of the 
same,—Edmond Spencer, Richard Stanihurst, Abraham France, 
Thomas Watson, Samuell Daniell, Thomas Nash, and the rest ; whome 
I affectionately thancke for their studious endeuours, commendably in 
enriching and polishing their natiue tongue, neuer so furnished or em- 
bellished as of late: for I dare not name the honorabler sonnes and 
nobler daughters of the sweetest and diuinest Muse that ever sang in 
English or other language, for feare of suspition of that which I abhorre ; 
and their owne most delectable and delicious exercises (the fme handy- 
worke of excellent Nature, and excellenter arte combined) speake incom- 
parably more than I am able briefly to insinuate. Gentle minds and 
flourishing wittes were infinitely to blame, if they should not also, for 
curious imitation, propose vnto themselves such faire types of refined and 
engraced eloquence. The right noouice of pregnante and aspiring con- 
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ceit wil not outskippe any precious gemme of invention, ot any beautifull 
floure of elocution that may richly adorne or gallantly bedecke the trimme 
garland of his budding stile. I speak generally to every springing wit ; 
but more opeeially to a few, and at this instante singularly to one, whom 
I salute with a hundred blessings, and entreate, with as many prayers, 
to loue them that loue all good wittes, and hate none, but the Diuell and 
his incarnate impes, notoriously professed.’ 

__ This was published in 1594. It appeared in letters, in which 
Harvey defended himself from the attacks of Nash. The poets 
proposed as models, Spencer and Sydney, were the congenial 
spirits of Shakspeare, and the number of poets comtenet and 
therefore excluded ; the high character of the praise; the death of 
Marlow, in this year, which seems to exclude him from the 
praise, even if the cast of his genius did not; and its being 
addressed to a young man, a writer whose style budding in 1594, 
the date of the first publication of the sonnets; altogether make 
it highly probable that this panegyrie, by a man who was himself 
praised by Edmund Spencer, was intended for the modest nature 
and rising genius of William Shakspeare. 

We now return for a little to the history of Shakspeare’s 
father. It is true, that he lodged a complaint in Chancery, in 
which he described himself as a man of small wealth and few 
friends in the county of Stafford; but he was able to bring his 
complaints before an expensive court, a proof in itself of a great 
improvement in his circumstances, from the pitch of distress at 
which we left him; and such vague expressions in a petition to a 
court of justice are not to be too strictly interpreted. ‘They would, 
besides, be quite true, if he was, as we suppose, dependent on his 
son in London. It is, however, certain, that in 1596, John 
Shakspeare took out a coat of arms, and assumed the rank of a 
gentleman, which he was enabled to do by his son—a beautiful 
and gratifying token of the prosperity which had crowned the 
efforts of the latter; and we doubt if the great dramatist ever 
derived from all the triumphs which followed the exercise of his 
unrivalled gifts a power or loftier joy than sprung up in his mind 
from contrasting the distress warrant of 1586 with the armorial 
bearings of 1596. 

_ The position of Shakspeare is well ascertained from the fol- 
lowing document in ‘Collier’s History of English Dramatic 
Poetry.’ 

The Blackfriars Theatre, built in 1576, seems, after the lapse 
of twenty years, to have required extensive repairs, if, indeed, it 
were not, at the end of that period, entirely rebuilt. This under- 
taking, in 1596, seems to have alarmed some of the inhabitants 
of the liberty; and not a few of them, ‘some of honour,’ petitioned 
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the Privy Council, in order that the players might not be allowed 
to complete it, and that their further performances in that precinct 
might be prevented. A copy of the document, containing this 
request, is preserved in the State Paper Office, and to it is 
appended a much more curious paper—a counter-petition by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s players, entreating that they might be per- 
mitted to continue their work upon the theatre, in order to render 
it more commodious, and that their performance there might not 
be interrupted. It does not appear to be the original, but a copy, 
without the signatures, and it contains, at the commencement, an 
enumeration of the principal actors, who were parties to it. bh 
oceur in the following order; and it will be instantly remarked, 
not only that the name of Shakspeare is found among them, but 
he comes fifth in the enumeration :— 


‘ Thomas Pope. 
Richard Burbage. 
John Hemings. 
Agustine Phillips. 
William Shakspeare. 
William Kempe. - 
William Slye. 
Nicholas Towley.’ 

This remarkable paper has, perhaps, never seen the light from 
the moment it was presented until it was very recently discovered, 
It is in these terms :— 

‘To the Right Honourable the Lords of Her Majestie’s Most Honour- 
able Privie Councell. 

‘The humble Petition of Thomas Pope, Richard Burbage, John 
Hemings, Agustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, 
William Slye, Nicholas Towley, and others, servants to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Chamberlaine to Her Majestie. 

* Sheweth, most humply, that your petitioners are owners and players 
of the private house or theatre in the precinct and libertie of the Black- 
friers, which hath been for many years used and occupied for the play- 
ing of tragedies, commedies, histories, enterludes, and playes. That the 
same, by reason of its having been so long built, hath fallen into great 
decay, and that besides the reparation thereof, it has been found neces- 
sarie to make the same more convenient for the entertainment of 
auditories coming thereto ; that to this end your petitioners have all and 
eche of them, put down sommes of money, according to their shares in 
the said theatre, and which they have justly and honestly gained by 
exercise of their qualitie of stage-players; but that certaine persons, 
(some of them of honour) inhabitants of the said precinct and libertie of 
the Blackfriers have, as your petitioners are infourmed, besought your 
Honourable Lordshipps not to permitt the said private house any longer 
to remaine open, but hereafter to be shut up and closed, to the manifest 
and great injurie of your petitioners, who have no other means whereby 
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to maintain their wives and families, but by the exercise of their qualitie, 
as they. have heretofore done, Furthermore, that im the summer season 
your petitioners are able to playe at their new-built house om the Bank- 
side, calde the Globe, but that in the winter they are compelled to-eome 
to the Blackfriers; and if your Honourable Lordshipps give consent 
unto that which is prayde against your petitioners, they will not onely, 
while the winter endures, loose the meanes whereby they support them- 
selves and their families, but be unable to practise themselves’ im anie 
playes or enterludes, when calde upon to perform for the recreation and 
solace of Her Majestie and her Honourable Court, as they have ‘been 
heretofore acustomed. The humble prayer of your petitioners therefore 
is, that your Honourable Lordshipps will grant permission to’ finish’ the 
reparations and alterations they have began; and, as your petitioners 
com hitherto been well-ordered in their behaviour, and just’ imtheir 
dealings, that your Honourable Lordshipps will not inhebit them.from 
acting at their above-named private house in the precinct and libertie of 
Blackfriers, and your petitioners, as in dutie most bounden, wil} ever 
pray for the increasing honour and happinesse of your Honorable Lord- 
shipps.” 

We have thus seen that in 1589 the name of Shakspeare is 
placed twelfth in a list of the sixteen members of the company. 
In 1596 it was fifth, when only eight were mentioned—a ‘proof 
that he had gradually risen in wealth and importance during the 
interval. ir 

By a comparison of these documents, the abuse, critiques, and 
eulogies, of rivals and reviewers, with the lists of actors, the 
poetical and pecuniary progres: of Ppseon rec becomes evident : 
they went on together, gradually and uno otrusively growing into 
wealth and fame. ‘The copy of Meres’ Palladis Tamia, or Wits’ 
Repository, which we comma! in the British Museum, was the 
property of Mr. Malone, and had cost upwards of twenty-four 
pounds—a large sum for a 12mo. volume:. he has used. it:toevaid 
him in ascertaining the order and dates of Shakspeare’s dramas. 
It is_surprising that neither Mr. Skottowe nor Mr. Dyce have 
used it to. show the state of Shakspeare’s reputation at the time of 
its publication, in 1598: that the criticisms of so weak a man as 
Meres are of no value does not prevent what he says from being 
invaluable, but actually enhances their worth, since, in roportion 
to the weakness of his intellect is the likelihood that he merely 
rélates the popular opinions of the day. 

“In his comparative discourse of our English poets, with the 
Greek, Latin, and Italian poets, Meres mentions, the name’ of 
Shakspeare repeatedly. The passages verbatim :— go's 

‘As the Greeke tongue is made ‘famous and ‘eloquent by Homer, 
Hesiod, Eurtpedes, Aeschilus, Sophocies, Pindarus, Phocylides, and 
Aristophanes ;. and the Latine tongue by Virgill, Ovid, Horace, Silius, 
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Ttalicus, Lucanus, Lucretius, Ausonius,; and Claudianus ; so the 
English tongue is mightily enriched and gorgeouslie invested in rare 
ornaments and resplendent abiliments by Sir Plulip Sidney, Spencer, 


. Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow, and Chapman. 
‘ As the seule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweete wittie soule of Qvid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake- 
speare. Witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his’ sugred 
sonnets among his private friends, &c. ’ 

‘.As. Plautus. and Seneca are accounted the best for comedy and 
tragedy among the Latines, so Shakespeare among ye English is the 
most-excellent in both kinds for the stage. For comedy, witness Gétlemé 
of Verena, his Errors, his Love Labours Lost, his Love Labours 
Woane, his Midsummer’s Night Dreame, and his Merchant of Venice ; 
for. tragedy, his Richard the 2, Richard the 3, Henry the 4, King John, 
Titus,-Andronicus, and his Rumeo and Juliet. 

‘ As Epius Stolo said that the Muses would speak with Plautus tongue, 
if they would speak Latine, so I say that the Muses would speak with 
Shakespeare’s fine filed phrase, if they would speake English. 

As Ovid saith of his worke, 

* —- opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis 
Nec poterit ferrum, nex edax abolere vetustas.” 
And as Horace saith of his—“ Exegi monument ere perrennins ;—et 
fuga te um ;”” so I say severally of Sir Philip Sidney’s, Spencer’s, 
Daniél’s, Drayton’s, Shakespeare’s, and Warner’s workes— 
* Non Jovis ira, imbres, Mars, ferrum, flamma, senectus, 
Hoe opus unda, lues, turbo, venena ruent,” 
“Et quanquam ad plucherrimam hoc opus evertendum tres illi Dij con- 
spirabiit, Cromus, yolcanus, et pater ipse gentis ; 
“ Non tamen annorum series, non flamma, nec ensis, 
ZEternum potuit hoc abolere Decus.” ; 
© As Pindarus, Anacreon, and Call :—among the Greekes, and Horace 
and Catullus among the Latines, are the lyrick poets, so in this facult 
the ‘best amdg our poets are Spencer, who excelleth in all kinds, Daniel, 
Drayton, Shakespeare, Brett. 

‘ As these tragicke poets flourished in Greece, Aeschilus, Euripedes, 
Sophoeles, Alexander Aetollus, Acheus Erithrieus Astydamus Athe- 
niésis, Apollodorus, Tarsensis, Nichomacus Phrygius, Thespis Atticus, 
and Timon Apolloniates ; and these among the Latines, Acctus, M. 
Attilus, Pomponius, Secundus, and Seneca; so these are our best for 
tragedie—the Lorde Buckhurst, Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Decter Edes 
of Oxforde, Master Edward Ferris, the Author of the Mirror for 
Magistrates, Marlow, Peele, Watson, Kid, Shakespeare, Drayton, 
Chapman, Decker, and -Beniamin Johnson. ; 

5 best poets for comedy among the Greeks are these—Menander, 
Aristophanes, Eupolis Atheniensis, Alexis Terius, Nicostratus, Amip- 
sias, Atheniensis, .Anaxadrides . Rhodius, Aristonymus,  Archippus 
Athemesis, and Callias.Atheniensis ; and among the Lati us, 
Teranee, Nenius, Sext. Turpilius, Lucinius Imbrex, and Virgilius 
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Romanus ; so the best for comedy amongst us be Edwarde, Earl of 
Oxforde, Dr. Gager of Oxforde, Maister Rowley, once a rare scholer of 
learned Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, Maister Edwardes, one of her 
Majestie’s Chappell, eloquent and wittie John Lillie, Lodge, aap 
Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Heywood, Anthony 
Mundye, our best plotter, Chapman, Porter, Wilson, Hathway, and 
Henry Chettle. 

“As these are famous among the Greekes for elegies, Melanthus, 
Mymnerus, Colophonius, Olympius Mysius, Parthenius Niceus, 
Philetus Cons, Theogenes Megarensis, and Pigres Halicarnasse@us ; 
and these among the Latines—Mecenas, Ouwid, Tibullus, Propertius, 
T. Vulgius, Cassius Severus, and Clodius Labinus; so these are the 
most passionate among us to bewaile and bemoane the perplexities of 
loue, Henrie Howard Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, Sir 
Francis Brian, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Rowley, Sir Edwarde 
Dyer, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Whelstone, Gascoyne, 
Samuel Page, sometime Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, Churchyard, 
Bretton.’ 

There is every appearance that these criticisms may be taken‘ 
as the popular opinions of the day. They prove that, in 1598, 
Shakspeare was ranked, by his contemporaries, soneng the most 
esteemed poets in different branches of the art, and placed alone 
as unrivalled in the combined excellences of a tragic and comic 
writer for the stage. The ‘Flowers of Parnassus,’ a collection 
of choice passages from all the poets of the Elizabethan age, was 
published in 1600, and in it the name and lines of Shakspeare 
occur, with a frequency which indicates that his fame, was 
established. 

There are some doubts as to the concern of Shakspeare in the 
transaction we are now to mention—doubts relating not so much 
to the fact as to the degree in which he is implicated. Sir Gilly 
Merrick, who was concerned along with Lord Southampton in 
the hair-brained insurrection of the Earl of Essex, caused to be 
performed at the Globe Theatre, on the afternoon previous, the 

lay of the deposing of Richard II. This appeared in the trial. 

t was an old play; and before they would perform it, since it 
would not draw an audience, the actors bargained to receive forty 
shillings from Merrick, in addition to the receipts of the house. 
From neglecting to examine the editions of this drama, Mr. 
Collier and Mr. Amyot have spent much conjecture and some 
discussion upon the point, whether the play acted on this occa- 
sion was Shakspeare’s or not; and, as generally happens, when 
conjecture takes the place of research, they have only inyolved 
the subject in greater perplexity. Forman, the pimp, quack, 
and fortune-teller, whose notes of the performance of Shakspeare’s 
plays, as he saw them during the lifetime of their author, Mr. 
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Collier has printed from the Ashmolian MSS., gives such an ac- 
count of the play of Richard II., which he saw at the Globe in 
1611, as causes Mr. Collier to believe that it was not the drama 
of Shakspeare ; although he is startled at the circumstance that 
Shakspeare’s play, which was printed four times in his lifetime, 
superseded the boards of a theatre of which he was a proprieter. 
The solution of the difficulty, which a very little research, without 
any conjecture, enables us to give, adds a new and curious fact to 
our knowledge of Shakspeare. The first edition of Richard II. 
appeared in 1597, and was published in 1598 ; the title of both 
is ‘ The tradgedy of King Richard II., as it hath been publicly 
aeted by the Right Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his 
servants ;’ but the title of the subsequent editions of 1606 and 
1607 is ‘The tradgedie of Richard II., with new additions of 
Parliament Scene and the Deposing of King Richard, as it hath 
been lately acted by the King’s Maiesties servants at the Globe.’ 
This is enough to identify Shakspeare’s as the one performed on 
the afternoon before the Earl of Essex’s insurrection, the deposing 
scene of which was made, by the Attorney-General Coke, proof 
of the intention of the conspirators to dethrone Queen Elizabeth. 
The alteration introduced by Shakspeare into his play was one 
of the grounds on which the Earl of Essex was beheaded. The 
implication of the dramatist in the affair is clear, and whether he 


was a tool in the hands of others, or a willing instrument of the 
ends of his party, evidence is wanting to determine. 

It has been said, on the authority of hearsay, or Sir William 
Davenant, that em received a present of 1000/. from 


Lord Southampton. his story is quite incredible. ‘The large- 
ness of the sum, the utter absence of any but traditionary evi- 
dence in its favour, would be quite sufficient to make it doubtful ; 
and it is completely discredited by the gradual and natural pro- 
gress of the wealth of the great poet, as displayed in his theatrical 
career. The time usually fixed for this is between 1594 and 
1600; it could not have been earlier, since the poet had not then 
much emerged into notice, and it could not have been later, be- 
eause Lord Southampton was not in circumstances to do it, 
Among the Harleian MSS. there is an amusing account of the 
shifts to which Southampton and Essex were put, from want of 
money, to satisfy Mr. Anthony Bacon, the brother of Francis, 
and prevent him from betraying them to the Queen. 
In 1603 Shakspeare’s name was second in the new patent 
ranted to the players by King James on his accession. ‘oran 
interval of five years, we have not been able to find any docu- 
ments illustrating the career of the poet: he was now established 
in reputation and fortune, and the publication of his — were 
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gradually elevating him to his high place in the temple of fame. 
Of his wealth and importance in 1608 the following extract from 
the « New Facts,’ by Mr. Collier, furnish us with information 
exceedingly exact and interesting. The corporation of London 
claimed the jurisdiction of the precinct of Biackfriars; and 
attempted repeatedly to eject the players from their premises :-— 


‘Defeated in the attempt to expel “the King’s Servants” (for this was 
the title the actors at the Blackfriars and Globe Theatres acquired by 
the Privy Seal of 1630), by force of law, the corporation seems to have 
endeavoured to come to terms with them, with a view of buying them 
out; and among the papers of Lord Ellesmere is a minute and curious 
account, showing the precise interest of all the principal persons con- 
nected with the company in 1698, and among the rest Shakspeare him- 
self. It is evident that it was drawn up in order to ascertain what sum 
it would be necessary for the corporation to pay to the players for re- 
moval; and it must have been laid before the Lord Chancellor, with 
other documents connected with the inquiry. Hence we learn that 
Shakspeare’s property in the Blackfriars Theatre, including the wardrobe 
and properties, which were exclusively his, was estimated at more than 
1400/., which would be equal to between 6000/. and 7000/. of our present 
money. Burbage was even richer, as the owner of what is called “ the 
fee” of the playhouse, and perhaps he or his father had bought the 
ground on which it stood as well as the building. However, it will be 
better first to insert a literal copy of the account, and afterwards to offer 
some remarks upon it. ‘The paper is entitled,— 

“For avoiding of the Playhouse in the precinct of the Blacke Friers. 
“ Tmp. Richard Burbidge oweth the fee, and is alsoe a sharer 
therein. His interest he rateth at the grosse summe 
of 1000". for the fee, and for his foure shares the sum 
3 A | a rare tl 
Item. Laz. Fletcher ow2th three shares, which he rateth 
at '700"., that is, at 7 yeares purchase for each share, 
or 33". 6°. 8°. one year with another , ‘ 
Item, W. Shakespeare asketh for the wardrobe and pro- 
perties of the same Lays tae 500"., and for his 4 
shares the same as his fellowes Burbage and 
Fletcher, viz. 933". 6. 8°. : é ; . 1433 6.8 
Item. Heminges and Condell, eche 2 shares. ; . 933 6.8 
Item. Joseph Taylor, 1 share and an half ‘ ‘ . 350 
Item. Lowing also 1 share and an half . “ , . 850 
Item. Four more players, with one half share to each of 


them . : : : ; ; ‘ . - 46613 4 


700 


Sum’ totalis . - 616613 4 

** Moreover, the hired men of the companie demaunde some recom- 

pee for their great losse, and the widowes and orphanes who are paide 

y, the sharers at divers rates and proportions, so as in the whole it'will 
coste the Lo, Mayor and the citizens at the least 7000.” 
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‘This, you will know at oncé, is a very singular as well’as @ very 
valuable document, considering how scanty has hitherto been all our in- 
formation regarding the pecuniary circumstances of our great poet. Till 
now all has depended upon conjecture, both as to the value of theatrical 
property generally in the time of Shakspeare, and as to the particular 
sum he may be supposed to have realised as an author of plays and as 
an actor of them. Malone “ suspecied that the whole clear receipt of a 
theatre was divided into forty shares” (Shakspeare, by Boswell, iii. 1'70), 
and proceeds to guess at the mode in which the money was distributed. 
Here we have positive proof that, at the Blackfriars, at least, the profits 
were divided into twenty shares: of these Burbage had four shares ; 
Fletcher, three shares ; Shakspeare, four shares ; Hemmings, two shares ; 
Condell, two shares ; Taylor and Lowen, three shares ; four other actors, 
two shares. Burbage and Shakspeare, therefore, in the number of their 
shares were upon equal terms: the former, as the owner of “ the fee,” 
was probably paid the rent of the theatre, which I shall hereafter show, 
from a document of a subsequent date, was then 50/. per annum ; and 
the latter, as the owner of the wardrobe and properties, no doubt ob- 
tained as large a sum for the use of them. Though they are only 
estimated at half the value of “the fee,” yet wear and tear are to be 
taken into account. We are to presume that the materials for this 
statement were derived from the actors, and that they made out their loss 
as great as it could well be shown to be, with a view to gaining full 
compensation ; but if each share produced on an average, or (to use the 
terms of the document) “ one year with another,” 33/. 6s. 8d., the 
twenty shares would net an annual sum of 666/. 13s. 4d., or somewhat 
less than 3400/. of our present money. Shakspeare’s annual income 
from the receipts at the Blackfriars Theatre, with the amount paid him 
for the use of the wardrobe and properties, would therefore be 133/. 
6s. 8d. It is possible, however, that there might be a deduction for his 
proportion of the rent to Burbage, and of the salaries to the “hired 
men,” who were always paid by the sharers. To this income would be 
to be added the sums he received for either new or altered plays. At 
about this date it appears that from 12/. to 25/. were usually given for 
new dramatic productions. Much, of course, would depend upon the 
popularity of the author. We have a right to conclude that the Globe 
was at least as profitable as the Blackfriars ; it was a public theatre of 
large dimensions, and the performance took place at a season when pro- 
bably playhouses were more frequented: if not, why should they have 
been built so as to contain a more numerous audience? At the lowest 
computation, therefore, I should be inclined to put Shakspeare’s yearly 
income at 300/., or not far short of 1500/. of our present money. We 
are to recollect that in 1608 he had produced most of his greatest 
works, the plausible conjecture being that he wrote only five or six plays - 
between that year and his final retirement from London. In what way, 
and for what amount, he previously disposed of his interest in the 
Blackfriars and Globe theatres, it is useless to attempt to speculate.’ 


The copy, without date or direction, of the letter of introduc- 
tion of Richard Burbage and William Shakspeare, probably to 
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Lord Ellesmere, although, we confess, suspicions of its authen- 
ticity have suggested themselves to us, seems to relate to the 
same circumstances as the above. It adds nothing to our know- 
ledge of Shakspeare ; the construction of the sentences does not 
seem to us to be so Elizabethan as the spelling and the words, 
‘till of late an actor of good account in the companie, now a 
sharer in the same,’ contain a blunder in making the ‘sharer’ 
subsequent to ‘actor, into which a person acquainted with the 
theatrical usages of a later rather than of that age would be 
likely to have fallen. 

That Shakspeare did not retire altogther from London (if he 
ever did so entirely) so early as has been said is evident from the 
fact that he did not part with his house in Southwark until the 
year 1611-12. It has been supposed that he left his wife and 
children in Stratford during the whole period of his abode in the 
metropolis, visiting them only once a year. His being the pro- 
prietor and occupier of a house in the Borough throws consider- 
able doubt on this point: it is not like him; and the annual 
visits to Stratford more probably belonged to the period which 
intervened between his retirement from the stage and his death*. 
The length of this interval is uncertain; the last mention of his 
having performed is in 1603, when he played Sejanus in the Ben 
Jonson's play. 





* A story, entirely unworthy of credit, has been originated out ef this practice, 
Oldys, as quoted by Malone, part i. p. 464, thus narrates it:—‘ If tradition may be 
trusted, Shakspeare often baited at the Crown inn or tavern in Oxford, in his 


oo to and from London. The landlady was a lady of great wit; and her hus- 
and, Mr. John Davenant, afterwards mayor of that city, a grave, melancholy man, 


who, as well as his wife, used much to delight in Shakspeare’s pleasant rapa, was 


Their son, young Will Davenant, afterwards Sir William, was then a little schoo 
boy in the town, of about seven or eight years old, and so fond also of Shakspeare, 
that whenever he heard of his arrival he would fly from school to see him. One 
day an old townsman observing the boy running homeward out of breath, asked 
him whither he was posting in that heat and hurry? He answered, to see his god- 
father Shakspeare. “ There's a good boy,” said the other, “ but have a care that 

ou don’t take God’s name in vain.” This story Mr. Pope told me at the Earl of 

xford’s table, upon occasion of some discourse which arose about Shakspeare’s 
monument, then newly-erected in Westminster Abbey ; and he quoted Mr. Betterton, 
the player, for his authority. I answered, that I thought such a story might have 
enriched the variety of those choice fruits of observations he has presented us in his 
preface to the edition he had published of our poet’s works. He replied, “ There 
might be in the garden of mankind such plants as would seem to pride themselves 
more in a regular production of their own native fruits than in having the repute 
of bearing a kind by grafting; and this was the reason he omitted it.”’ When 
Davenant was four-and-twenty years of age, in 1630, the jests of John Taylor, the 
Water Poet, were published in his works; and this stury, then stray and un- 
attached to any one, was published as one of his jokes. Aubrey, who furnished 
Anthony Wood with the story, says Davenant, used to mention it in his old age in 
taverns. The character of the man, the way in which he seems rather to have in- 
sinuated than said it, as a compliment to his own vanity, at the expense of his 
— and mother, and the antiquity of the joke, seem completely to discredit the 
anecdote. 
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The next authentic document in the biography of the poet is 
his will. This also has been made the foundation of au imputa- 
tion on his character as a husband. 

The biographers of Shakspeare have had an amusing conflict 
of conjectures on his conjugal character. Oldys, on some au- 
thority which does not appear, says his wife was beautiful ; and 
the nature of the mind which she captivated supports the state- 
ment; but, he adds, her husband was jealous: a surmise which 
Malone confirms by a reference to the well-known story of the 
Oxford vintner’s wife, by the fact that in his will she is only 
bequeathed his second best bed, and that in an interlineation, and 
by the circumstance that jealousy is made the hinge of four of his 
plays. Steevens says the old piece of furniture was perhaps 

* The very bed that on his bridal night 
Received him to the arms of Belvidere ;’ 

that she was already provided for ; and as to the four plays, only 
one is wholly built on the passion; it is merely incidental in 
‘Cymbeline,’ while in the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ and the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ it is held up to discredit. But the proof which 
decidedly rebuts this suspicion is the fact, that when he makes 
any insertions into his will, expressive merely of his affection for 
individuals apart from bequeathing his property in the way in 
which it was most prudent to leave it, the name of his wife is the 
first that occurs to him; and when we are told it is an interlinea- 
tion, it ought to be added that the bequests to his friends Heminge 
and Condell are also interlineations, who follow, and do not pre- 
cede his mention of her. Being upwards of sixty years of age, 
and little likely to outlive a husband in good health, who was 
eight years younger, to have made her independent of her 
daughter, and especially their favourite daughter, might have 
been felt as an imputation on them both. 

We know little of Shakspeare’s personal appearance ; the popu- 
lar heads of him, with the lofty brow and meditative head, 
possess no direct evidences of authenticity. The finest picture 
is the one which Steevens calls the— . 

* Davenantic—Bettertono—Barryan—Keckian—Nicolsi Chandosan'— 
canvass, and is now generally engraved and preferred. ‘The best 
thing that can be said of it is, that it probably was the original 
from which Sir Godfrey Kneller made a copy, which he pre- 
sented to Dryden,— 

* Shakspeare, thy ift I place before my sight ; 
With awe I ask his blessing ere I write ; 
With reverence lock on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race.’ 
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The Stratford monument was probably erected by his son-in- 
law; Dv. Hall, a few years after his death, and the-head of the 
poet which it exhibits would therefore be formed under ‘the 
directions of his family, and exposed to the criticisms of ‘his 
friends and aequaintances. The evidence in favour.of its being 
a likeness is direct therefore, but inferior to the testimony which 
supports the most authentic and ill-favoured of all the portraits 
of him—Droeshout’s engraving on the title-page of the folio edi- 
tion of 1623. The plainest and least known of all the portraits 
of Shakspeare is the only one proved to be like by the direct 
testimony of any one who had ever seen him. Opposite Droe- 
shout’s engraving, in the folio edition, was placed the following 
testimony by Ben Jonson :— 


* To the Reader. 

‘ This figure that thou here seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakspeare cut ; 

Wherein the graver had a strife 

With Nature, to out-doo the life: 

O, could he but have drawne his wit 

As well in brasse as he hath hit 

His face, the print would then surpasse 

All that was ever cast in brasse. 

But since he cannot, Reader, looke “5 

Not on his picture, but his booke.’ ag 
This testimony was not delivered on oath; but. the engraving 
was made under the superintendence of the personal friends of 
the poet, and subjected tu the remarks of many who were faniiliar 
with his appearance. ‘The Stratford bust was coloured, the eyes 
light hazel, and the hair and beard auburn; and he was dressed 
in a doublet of scarlet cloth, over which was a black loose gown 
without sleeves. There is a considerable difference between the 
bust and the print. His brow is high in both; but the head of 
the bust is rounder, and the brow lower, broader, and better 
arched than in the print; his hair is curled in the one and smooth 
in the other; and the bust has a look of animation and cheerful- 
ness, while the print gives him an expression so benevolent, staid, 
and grave, that Mr. Boaden thinks he must have been painted in 
the character of Old Adam, in ‘ As you like it,”. Both differ con- 
siderably from the fancy portraits commonly seen, since , they 
agree in representing him as a man of ordinary and unassuming 
appearance, with nothing beautiful or godlike about, him. ,, 

‘The New Particulars, by Mr. Collier, contain nothing so 
valuable as the extracts we have made from his,‘ New Facts, 
and we have already disposed of the only. question of any interest 
to which they give rise-that about Richard II. Mr. Collier, 
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because he found some verses signed W. Sk.,or W. Sh., among 
the Bridgewater MSS., written in a fair hand, concludes they 
are the production of Shakspeare, since it is not likely that he 
held it— 

‘A baseness to write fair,’ and they are written fairly. 

It would add little to our estimation of the poet to believe him 
the author of trashy trifles, of which the only one possessed of a 
particle of merit is the following :— 

* Fye! let it never make you sadd, 
Whether your chance be good or badd ; 
If your Love give but half his heart, 
The devill take the other part.’ 

We cannot think lines like this couplet the ‘versification of a 
practised writer :— 

* What may be saide of youe and yours? 
Youe are his joye, yours he procures.’ 

While we urge no other objections against the authenticity of 
these stanzas than the fact that Shakspeare devoted himself to 
the theatre only, and their utter absence of merit and of any evi- 
dence of such authorship, we shall leave the reader to receive or 
reject the lines which the late English professor at Heidelberg 
has communicated to him from a common-place book which 
originally belonged to an Englishman, and is now preserved in 
the Hamburgh City Library, They are subscribed W. S., and 
dated 1606, and have been looked upon by Anglo-Germans as 
the, production of Shakspeare :— 

‘ My thoughts are wing’d with hopes, my hopes with love ; 

Mount, Love, unto the moone, in clearest night, 
And say, as she doth in the heavens move, 
In earth so wanes and waxeth my delight. 
And whisper this, but softly, in her eares, 
How oft doubt hangs the head, and trust sheds teares ! 
* And you, my thoughts, that seem mistrust to carie, 
If for mistrust my mistress you do blame ; 
Saie, though you alter yet you do not varie 
As she doth change, and yet remaine the same. 
Distrust doth enter hearts, but not infect, 
And loye is sweetest season’d with suspect. 
“If she for this with cloudes do maske her eyes, 
And make the heavens dark with her desdaine ; 
With winidie sighes dispearse them in the skyes, 
Or with thy teares derobe them into rayne. 
Thoughts, hopes, and love return to me no more, 
Till Cynthia shine as she hath done before.’ 
MAT Diss ‘.' New Particulars, p. 66. 
M. R. 
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Arr. ITI. 
MEDICAL REFORM. 

Report from the Select Committee on Medical Education, with 
the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Part 1. Royal 
College of Physicians ; Part 11. Royal College of Surgeons; 
Part Tir Society of Apothecaries. pla, Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 13th August, 1834. 


RVERY individual of the community has a deep interest in 

the knowledge and integrity of the medical practitioner ; 
every one sooner or later falls into the hands of physician, sur- 
geon, or apothecary. To every one, either for himself when 
conscious that he has become the subject of disease, or for some 
other whose health and life are dear to him, the knowledge or 
the ignorance, the sagacity or the obtuseness, of the medical mind, 
is constantly a question of intense concern, When the mind is 
enfeebled by bodily disease, when the body is exhausted by 
mental anxiety, or is the seat of some acute malady, perhaps 
rapidly tending to a fatal termination, in moments when wealth 
is felt to be worthless, when rank and power can do nothing, 
when friendship, and even affection fail—the science of medicine 
is a stay and a solace, often capable of arresting the hand of 
death, and always of alleviating suffering and sorrow; but, to 
accomplish its beneficent purposes, it must be administered by 
persons of instructed minds, acquainted with the resources. of 
their art, whose integrity and honour are beyond suspicion. 

There can be no question that it is the part of the Legislature, 
in as far as it is in its power, to provide that every medical prac- 
titioner shall go through the Siseipline (whatever it may be) 
which may appear best calculated to form the mental and moral 
qualities necessary to enable him to take the charge of the 
momentous interests intrusted to his care. That discipline must 
consist essentially of a regulated course of education. The duty 
of the Legislature to interfere in regulating the course of medical 
education arises out of the following circumstances :— 

First—There is a minimum of knowledge, without the pos- 
session of which no one can undertake the practice of medicine 
without inflicting dreadful evil on the community. 

Secondly—There is a range of subjects necessary to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of medical study, the omission of any 
one of which will prevent that minimum of knowledge from being 
acquired. 

‘Lhirdly—There is a minimum space of time, without the 
devotion of which to the study of the subjects included in the 
medical eurriculum, that minimum of knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired. 
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Fourthly—While it is the interest of every individual in the 
community that every medical practitioner should be in possession 
of this minimum of knowledge, no unprofessional person is capa- 
ble of forming a judgment of his own as to whether, in any case, 
this knowledge has been acquired; because it requires medical 
knowledge to judge of medical attainment. The public being 
thus incapable of detecting ignorance and imposture, stands in 
need of the protection of the Legislature: protection by the pro- 
hibition, on the part of the Legislature, of the assumption by any 
man of the name of a medical practitioner who has not possessed 
the requisite opportunities of acquiring knowledge and skill. 

Fifthly—The Legislature can regulate, with the utmost ease 
and completeness, everything relating to medical education, the 
regulation of which is Audrabte. without the invasion of any right, 
or the infliction of any evil, on any individual or on any class. 
For all these reasons, the protection of the public from ill- 
educated and ignorant medical practitioners is a legitimate 
object of good government. 

The only effectual mode in which the Legislature ean interfere, 
in the regulation of medical education; is by investing competent 
persons with the requisite authority for the control of the schools 
of medicine and the government of the medieal body. 

The Legislature has recognised and exercised the right to inter- 
fere in the regulation of the schools of medicine, and in the go- 
vernment of the medical body. From time to time it has invested 
chartered and corporate bodies with the powet which it has deemed 
requisite for the accomplishment of these objects. The Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, for several centuries past, and the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and the Apothecaries’ Company in modern times, 
have been invested with privileges and powers which have had for 
their express object the exclusion from the practice of medicine and 
surgery of ignorant and unskilful men, and for the advancement 
of medical and surgical science. ‘The inadequacy of these bodies 
for the accomplishment of the purposes for which they were insti- 
tuted, and the absolute necessity either of reforming or of te- 
constructing them, has been so strongly and generally felt, that a 
Committee of the House of Commons has been appointed to 
investigate the state of medical education, and the manner in 
which the governing bodies have exercised the authority intrusted 
to them. 

The result of this inquiry is the report, or rather the minutes of 
evidence, now printed by order of the House of Commons, the 
subject-matter of which contains a full exposure both of the 
present state of medical education in this country, and of the 
mode in which the different governing bodies have exercised their 


power. 
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The unprofessional reader will probably be enabled to form a 
clearer conception of the actual condition of medical education, 
and of the conduct of the bodies intrusted with power for the 
advancement of medical science, if, before entering into an 
aecount of these matters, a glance be taken of the subjects which 
it is absolutely necessary to include in the curriculum of medical 
education, if the object be to render medical practice beneficial or 
even safe to the community. 

Medical men have to act partly on the human body, and partly 
on the human mind. It is therefore necessary to the practice of 
this profession that they should acquire a knowledge of all that 
is to be known of the structure and functions of the one, and of 
the constitution and conduct of the other. To obtain a real 
practical knowledge of the structure and functions of the body 
requires a larger range of information than is obvious at first 
view. The human body is a complex machine, in the construc- 
tion of which physical, chemical, and vital principles, are so 
combined and blended, that it is utterly impossible to obtain 
even so much as a glimpse of the real nature of one set of func- 
tions (the vital for example), without a previous knowledge of 
the other set, the chemical; nor can the chemical processes be 
understood without a precise and accurate acquaintance with the 
mechanical. The medical pupil can form no adequate concep- 
tion, for example, of the circulation of the blood, considered as a 
vital function, unless he come to the study with a mind prepared 
by an acquaintance with the physical science of hydrostatics, by 
which he is taught the physical constitution of fluids in general ; 
the freedom of motion of their particles among each other, in 
consequence of which they are acted on by the smallest disturbing 
foree ; the communication, by any disturbing cause, of the dis- 
turbing force equally throughout the mass; the comparatively 
small degree of elasticity (if any) possessed by fluid matter in 
general; the laws of the pressure of fluids; the equilibrium of 
pressures; and, finally, the action of fluids-in vessels of small 
diameter on nearly contiguous surfaces. In like manner he is 
utterly incapable of understanding the cheiaical and vital part of 
the function of respiration, unless he have a previous knowledge 
of the physical sciences of mechanics, hydrostatics, and pneu- 
matics, without the assistance of ail of which sciences he cannot 
comprehend the principles on which motion is communicated to 
the air and blood, so that these two fluids are brought into 
mutual contact, nor the changes induced in each, in which 
changes the essential part of the respiratory function consists. 
No pains can enable him to understand, in the slightest degree, 
the structure and functions of the eye and the phenomena of 
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vision, unless he have a previous acquaintance with all that 
relates to the laws of the refraction and dispersion of the rays of 
light, on their entering into.and passing through medea of various 
kinds and densities, at variable degrees of incidence and_ inclina- 
tion, and through parallel or inclined surfaces; while to the 
successful treatment of the diseases to which the exquisitely 
sensitive and delicate organ of vision is subject, the diffraction of 
the rays of light, commonly the premonitor of some change in 
the natural and healthy condition of the eye, is an invaluable 
guide. So, in the application of his science to the conservation 
of the health, whether of private families or of public assemblies, 
it is for other reasons indispensable that the medical practi- 
tioner should possess an intimate knowledge of one of the phy- 
sical sciences already adyerted to (pneumatics), which teaches 
the weight and pressure of the atmosphere, its changes in 
volume, and consequently in density, under the influence of 
heat, by which changes heated air ascends, while a current of 
cold air necessarily rushes in to supply its place; whence the 
utility of chimnies; whence also the efficacy of ventilators placed 
in the upper part of sitting-rooms and dormitories; by virtue of 
the ascending power of heated air, vitiated and noxious air being 
rapidly carried off through these openings, and currents of fresh 
air as rapidly entering to fill its place. Intimately connected 
with this same science are all the phenomena of meteorology— 
that. is, of rain, dew, evaporation, wind, &c. &c.; and the in- 
fluence. of these most important agents on the general health, and 
on the constitution of particular individuals as modified) by 
various diseases, latent or developed, quiescent or active. 
Nothing more need be said io show that physical scienee is 
the basis of a sound and comprehensive knowledge of almost 
every part of medical science, considered in relation either to its 
theory or its practice. A single consideration is sufficient. to 
illustrate the paramount importance of an acquaintance with the 
philosophy of mind. Medicine itself may be considered as an 
induetive science, in contradistinction to surgery, which is im 
great part a matter of the senses. In general, the diseases which 
it.is the province of the latter to treat are palpable to the eye or 
the sat but by far the greater number of maladies to which 
the human body is incident, and which come under the. treat- 
ment of the physician, have their seat in organs placed: in 
the interior of the body, far from the reach of sense; the de- 
tection of the very existence of such diseases depends on the 
obseryation of signs, and the perception of the exact. nature of 
those , diseases, on, a comparison, of these signs with morbid 
changes of structure: visible in the organs after death. that is, on 
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mental processes, to which accurate observation and logical de- 
duction are indispensable; mental processes which do not spon- 
taneously attain a state of perfection, but for the full development 
and the safe exercise of which much mental training is requisite. 
It may be added, as placing in a strong light the necessity of 
menta ay i to the medical practitioner, that, as the mind 
acts upon the body, so the body re-acts upon the mind ; and this 
mutual action modifies the states both of physical and mental 
disease in a manner which, of course, must be understood, before 
the management of such morbid conditions can be undertaken 
with the lightest prospect of success, while they cannot possibly 
be understood without an acquaintance with the physical and the 
psychological conditions on which sound thought and feeling 
depend. 

So obvious, indeed, is the necessity of an accurate and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with physical to the understanding of medi- 
cal science, that, among all the witnesses examined by the Com- 
mittee, there is, without the exception of a single individual, a 
perfect consent as to the absolute necessity of making the study 
of physics a preliminary part of medical education. 

‘Persons intending to practise medicine or surgery should receive a 
complete general education, as well as what is more strictly techmical ; 
fur the living human individual being made up of parts and functions 
which are mechanical, or chemical, or vital, or mental—and the 
causes of disease, as well as all remedies belonging to the same 
four classes, which constitute the whole of human science ;_ it 
is essential that the medical student should obtain considerable ac- 
quaintance with all of them; and therefore, as preliminary studies, 
should apply to, first, physics, or natural pailoeaphy ; secondly, che- 
mistry ; thirdly, physiology, or the philosophy of life, as deduced from 
examination of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and, fourthly, 
psychology, or the philosophy of mind. These four departments, I 
think, are essential as preliminary studies. The time for the acquisi- 
tion of these four departments, if well taught, and in the degree in 
which it would be necessary for a medical man to acquire them, would 
not be very great. A portion of the time now wasted on the ill-ordered 
study of the Greek and Latin classics would suffice for this purpose. 
A man so prepared would begin his medical studies with very great ad- 
vantage, and might then, in quite as little or in less time than is now 
occupied by a very incomplete course of medical study, become the per- 
fectly-educated medical man that I contemplate. To a certain extent, a 
knowledge of the learned languages should also be required. It was a 
saying of Milton, that in one year, by a better mode of study, the young 
men of this country might learn more of Greek and Latin than they did 
in seven years by the mode of study that prevailed in his day. I believe 
this, and that the system has not at all improved since Milton’s day, at 
least, in the public schools and universities. Hence, holding that much 
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less time would be required than is now wasted upon study, in order to 
give to all persons of any application a sufficient knowledge of the 
learned languages, I would insist upon that knowledge being obtained? 
—Dr. Neil Arnott, 2,453-2,459. 

*The preliminary education should consist of a good classical educa- 
tion, a knowledge of natural philosophy, mathematics, natural history, 
chemistry, logic, and the philosophy of the mind. If education were 
cheap, there would be no difficulty in securing such preliminary education 
to the whole mass of medical practitioners.’— Dr. James Clark, 3,695. 

‘Much greater attention should be paid to the preliminary part of 
education—to the acquisition of general science.’— Dr. Birkbeck, 3,546. 

* A knowledge of both languages, a knowledge of metaphysics, a know- 
ledge of mathematics, are absolutely necessary as a preliminary education 
to physic.’—Sir Henry Halford, 349. 

* It is essential to the character of an accomplished physician that he 
should have received, in addition to his medical attainments, the best and 
highest education within the reach of an English gentleman : an accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with classical literature and philosophy is 
of the greatest importance to the cultivation of medical science, and a 
great advantage in the exercise of the medical profession..— Dr. Mac- 
michael, 466. 

‘ The College should require a degree both in arts and physic.’——Dr. 
Elliotson, 1,840. 


There is the like universal consent as to the nature and range 
of the subjects which it is indispensable to include in the medical 
curriculum. 


‘Medical study should comprise a perfect knowledge of the structure 
of the body, anatomy ; of the functions of the body, physiology; of the 
altered functions of the body, pathology ; of the treatment of disease by 
all the means which the different departments of nature offer, thera- 
peutics: this includes materia medica, pharmacy, surgery, &c., and 
medical jurisprudence. It is also very important that the student should 
be where, besides all this teaching, he has a good library, museum, bo- 
tanical and zoological collections, and hospital.’— Dr. Nei/ Arnott, 2,456. 

* Medical education should include anatomy, the practice of medicine, 
physiology, pathology, internal and external, including morbid anatomy, 
chemistry, pharmacy, materia medica, midwifery, medical jurisprudence, 
botany, and clinical medicine and surgery.—Dr. J. Sims, 2,234. 

‘ A physician should attend three courses of anatomical lectures, dissect 
for at least six months, go through the practice of physic and the materia 
medica, a distinct course of physiology, six months of surgical practice, 
and dressing for the same period, a course of medical jurisprudence, and 
a course of midwifery.’—Dr. E. T'. Seymour. 


The curriculum proposed, though not enforced, by the College 
of Physicians, 

‘Includes two courses, of at least six months’ duration, of lectures 
on anatomy and physiology ; two courses of lectures, of at least six 
months’ duration, on the practice of physic; two courses of lectures on 
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materia medica; one course of lectures on botany; one.course, of lec- 
tures on midwifery ; one course of lectures on forensic medicine; .one 
course of lectures on surgery. Three years at least of attendance,.on.the 
medical practice of some great hospital, containing, on am average, one 
hundred in-patients, and having a regular establishment of physicians 
and surgeons.’—Sir Henry Halford. 

Whatever be the difference of opinion as to the beneficial or 
injurious operation on medical science of the existing distinetions 
between medical practitioners, and on the practical convenience of 
those distinctions, all the witnesses agree, in the most remarkable 
manner, in giving it as their opinion that the education of the 
physician and surgeon should be, in every essential point, pre- 
cisely the same. 


‘With the exception of whatever bears upon the manual skill of the 
surgeon, all the principles of the various branches of medical science. 
ought to be known in common by both the physician and surgeon.’ 
Dr.. Seymour, 1,000. 

‘The physician may be called upon, at moments of emergency, to 
perform an operation in surgery; five minutes’ delay might cause the 
loss of life. Although, after going through a certain period of study, 
the surgeon may apply himself more exclusively to acquiring manual 
dexterity in surgery, and the physician to studying more particularly 
medicine up to a certain point, the studies should run part passu, and 
that point should be the moment of their examination, so that,at that 


period they should be qualified to pass into the rank of surgeons, or into 
the rank of physicians.’—Dr. Billing, 1,895, et seq. os du 
‘ The ‘agi part of the treatment of the average of surgical patients 


turns rather upon internal treatment than manual dexterity. In proper- 
tion as internal treatment is improved by the attention of surgeons to 
the study of medicine, the necessity of performing operations, or of 
acquiring manual dexterity, becomes less and less. Very much fewer 
operations are performed at the London hospitals now than some years 
ago. Medical practitioners are ostensibly divided into three branches, 
the physician, the surgeon, and the general practitioner ; but the divi- 
sion does not in reality exist. The physician practises medicine almost 
exclusively ; but nine-tenths of the practice of the surgeon is the prac- 
tice of medicine, and nineteen-twentieths of: the general practitioner’s 
practice is medical. There is no distinction in point of practice, with 
the sole exception of the physician being understood to apply himself to 
diseases only, and the sooner that is done away with the better.’— 
Dr, J. Sims, 2,121. 

* The surgeon ought to be a physician, and the physician a surgeon ; 
but it is still more necessary for the physician to be a surgeon than for 
a surgeon to be a physician. In the outset of the profession, when ideas 
are first formed, it is of vast importance to come into contact with dis-, 
ease,—to see it—to feel it. A surgeon has this great advantage over a 
physician. The subject of his inquiry being external, he sees it, he 
handles it, he submits it to his senses. The physician, on the contrary, 
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the subject of his inquiry being internal, must become acquainted with 
it by signs.’"— Dr. Farre, 3,430, et seq. 

“In a perfect state of the profession any such distinction should not 
exist as now does; every medical man should be a completely-edu- 
catéd médical man. A completely-educated physician should understand 
surgery; a completely-educated surgeon should understand the practice 
of médicine ; the education, in fact, should be the same, that individuals 
might -efterwards chose the department in which they would like to 
practise. Asa matter of course it would happen that the practice of 
different men so educated would divide itself into different departments ; 
some, for their own advantage, some from their own inclination, would 
exclusively follow medicine or surgery: it should be left in that way to 
itself, for there is not so great a distinction between a general physician 
and a general surgeon as between some surgeons confining themselves 
to particular departments of their separate branches. I would make no 
distinction between the education of a physician and of a surgeon. I 
think that every medical man, on completing his education and getting 
his diploma, should be competent, as all surgeons of the army, nayy, 
and East India service are required to be, to treat any case of disease, 
medical-or surgical, which may occur.’—Dr. Arnoit, 2,443, et seq, 

*'Fhe triple separation of the profession is injurious in this re 
that the surgeons are not required to furnish any proof of medical know- 
ledge; and far less of any preliniinary education ; their examination and 
— ivilege of practice conferred on them is strictly surgical ; while, 
at the ‘same time, nine-tenths of the practice is purely medical. ‘The 
physician and surgeon should both be educated alike, as on the conti- 
nent, and then let any one take up the branch of surgery or the branch 
of puré’medical practice, according as it may suit either his studies or 
his'péctliar ideds or wishes.’—Dr. Copeland, 3,282. 

‘The unanimity of opinion and feeling on these important points, 
of the most distinguished and enlightened members of the medical 
profession, thus deliberately expressed and solemnly recorded, 
is amatter on which the public has cause for gratulation. These 
men, from their education and experience, the most competent 
judges, with a view to instruct and guide the Legislature, have 
thus in effect stated it as their deliberate and decided opinion 
that for the same reason that the preliminary and medical educa- 
tion, indispensable as a qualification for the beneficial and safe 
practice of the medical profession, is necessary for any one indi- 
vidual, it is necessary for the whole body; because, since the 
necessity of this education, at all, rests upon its being indispensable 
to the prevention and cure of disease, and since the prevention 
and eure of disease are the common objects to be accomplished 
by.all medical men, it follows, of course, that whatever .is indis- 
pensable.to. the accomplishment of these common objects is 
indispensable to the whole body. 

The existing distinctions in the medical profession are, then, 
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merely modes of distribution, more or less convenient, of medical 
practice. They are usually considered as constituting different 
orders and defining different ranks and grades. In as far as 
they actually do this (and their practical operation is really to do 
80, to a very great extent) they constitute a fundamental vice in 
the present condition of the medical profession in England. 

The object of the entire range of medical science, it has been 
shown, is single; the qualification for the practice of it the same ; 
and the education necessary to give that qualification identical ; 
there is therefore no rational foundation for any diversity of rank, 

If any difference be made in the education (and on such a 
difference alone is it possible to found any pretence for consti- 
tuting a diversity of rank) it supposes that in one course of study 
some branches of science are omitted which are included in 
another course. But the branches of science supposed to be 
omitted from one course of study are either necessary to qualify 
the medical man for the es duties of his profession or they 
are not necessary; if not necessary, they ought to be included in 
no curriculum of professional education ; if necessary, they ought 
to be excluded from none. 

It is remarkable that, among all the witnesses examined by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, there is not a man 
who has ventured to say that there is one single branch of science 
necessary to be studied by the most accomplished physician 
which is not necessary to be studied by the humblest apotheeary. 
Disease is not aristocratic and plebeian; not to be cured in the 
gorgeous apartments of the noble and the rich by a refined, 
elaborate, and recondite skill, inapplicable to the chambers of the 
ignoble and the poor. The operative surgeon requires a more 
accurate knowledge of the situation of the trunks of arteries and 
nerves than the physician; and the accoucheur, in some of the 
difficult cases requiring the assistance of his art, is in need of a 
manual dexterity not necessary in the ordinary practice of 
medicine ; but the surgeon can dispense with the knowledge of not 
a single particle of science required by the physician, nor a phy- 
sician with a particle required by the surgeon or the accoucheur. 
The science necessary to each is the same; and it is the different 
application of that science, the necessity of a greater or less 
acquaintance with the minute details of particular departments of 
it, which constitute the sole difference between the special culti- 
vators of particular branches of the profession, The qualities 
required in those particular branches are not to be obtained by 
varying the course of the education, but by special applications of 
a common stock of knowledge, the result of all having passed . 
‘through one and the same course of study. , 
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_ Tt needs no great degree of penetration to see what must be the 
inevitable consequence of constituting a diversity of rank in the 
department of medicine. The only foundation on which such a 
diversity can rest, being, as has been shown, a difference in educa- 
tion, the highest rank will of course be restricted to those indi- 
viduals who have enjoyed the advantage of the fullest and most 
complete education. But the fuller and more complete the educa- 
tion the greater will be the estimation in which the individuals 
known to have possessed it will be held ; consequently the more 
they will be in request, and the better they will be paid. Higher 
rank will demand and will obtain higher pay; and the higher 
rank being restricted to those who have had the most perfect 
education, the best qualified to practise their profession will be 
those who look for high pay. But it is the few only that can 
afford high pay; the many cannot afford it. Of necessity, then, 
there must arise a second class of practitioners whose sleuth 
having been less complete, and whose rank being inferior, will 
work for less pay. But what does this working for less pay 
imply? Less competence to prevent and to cure disease ; in the 
precise ratio of the diminution of the pay the inerease of the 
danger—that disease will be misunderstood and mismanaged. 
For the rich there will be one class of practitioners, qualified ; for 
the poor another class of practitioners, not qualified : hence the 
ultimate result of this institution of a diversity of rank will be, 
that the full advantage of the healing art will not be extended to 
the many, but will be restricted to the few. 

Nor will the evil stop here. Even the rich will not always pay 
highly for medical attendance when they can get it at a low rate. 
For what may appear slight diseases they will in general employ 
the practitioner in the lower grade. During the first days of 
sickness, which are commonly unattended with alarming symp- 
toms, they will seldom call in the practitioner paid at the highest 
rate. The rate of pay when the disease assumes a formidable 
aspect is not considered; the highest skill obtainable is then ear- 
nestly sought for at whatever cost. But skill may now be 
unavailing: the disease may have made such progress as to be 
beyond human control. Diseases which ultimately prove severe 
sometimes set in with mild symptoms; mild diseases, neglected 
in the first hours of the attack, or improperly treated, become 
severe, and the severe inevitably mortal. In the present state of 
knowledge, neither the patient nor his friends is often able to dis- 
tinguish, in the outset, a mild from a severe attack of disease; it 
will therefore sometimes happen, even among the rich, that life 
will be lost for want of skill, at the time when skill might have 
been of service; but that which will sometimes happen among 
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the rich will be a constant occurrence among the poor. It is 
clear, then, that the interests of the community absolutely require 
that every person who undertakes the management of disease 
should be made to pass through the very best course of medical 
education that can be devised. 

To all this, however, it has been objected that one uniform 
course of education, and one uniform qualification for practice, 
would have the effect of degrading the profession in general, by 
reducing ‘he whole body to the same level :— 

* The effect of reducing the three branches of the profession, medicine, 
surgery, and pharmacy, to one faculty, would be the downfall of all 
three; it would reduce those which are professions now to a mere 
trade, and would be very fatal to the character of the whole medical pro- 
fession, and very injurious to the public—it would reduce the profession 
to a low level; for if a low standard qualified persons to practise, there 
would not be much encouragement to learn more than was required by 
that standard.’,— Dr. Pelham Warren, 1,404. 

The answer is, that the proposal is not to reduce the standard of 
education to a low level, but to elevate it to a high one :— 

‘It is my opinion (says this witness) that the tendency of raising the 
standard of qualification of a certain number of those who follow the 
profession is to raise the character of the profession generally.’—1,438. 
& fortiort,—the raising the qualification of every individual mem- 
ber of the profession to the same high standard must tend to 
raise ‘ the character of the profession generally.’ 

But then, it is urged, there would not be a sufficient supply of 
medical men to satisfy the wants of the community :— 

* Supposing one standard of qualification to be required for all classes 
of practitioners, the effect must be this: there could not be a sufficient 
supply of medical men for the public; because, if there was but one 
standard of qualification, and it was a high one, few persons would be 
able to pass that standard.’— Dr. Pelham Warren, 1,405. 

Supposing all who enter upon the study of medicine were 
obliged to go to Oxford and Cambridge to obtain their preli- 
minary education, and then, in the ee of the president of 
the College of Physicians, to ‘go and find physic wherever it is to 
be found afterwards, the process might, indeed, be so laborious 
and expensive as to afford good ground for doubt whether a suf- 
ficient supply of well-educated men could be obtained in this 
mode. But, supposing the simple plan were adopted of allowing 
the medical student to obtain his education, the preliminary and 
the medical part of it, wherever he could, in the places the most 
convenient and the least expensive to him, there can be no question 
that abundance of students would be found. For some years past, 
by the regulations of the Apothecaries’ Company, the standard of 
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education for the general practitioner has been successively rising 
higher and higher, year by year; yet the number of students has 
not diminished. Young men have flocked to the schools with a 
better preliminary education, and knowing that a wider range of 
subjects and a deeper knowledge of each are required at present, 
than were necessary formerly, they have become more diligent 
students. In Scotland all the students of medicine, whatever 
department of practice they ultimately follow, go through pretty 
nearly the same uniform course of study; yet, judging from the 
annual importation of Scotch physicians into England, there does 
not seem to have been any remarkable lack of medical students 
in North Britain. Without doubt, were the standard of educa- 
tion raised high, and the course of education at the same time 
rendered expensive, the number that could pass that standard 
would be few, and the effect would be to generate and to force 
into practice a class of imperfectly-educated men, the dreadful 
evils of which would fall as usual chiefly on the defenceless poor. 
But a high standard of education, and cheap education, are not 
in their own nature incompatible, although the combination of 
the two ideas be utterly impossible in the mind of an Oxford and 
Cambridge man. ‘ 

Of the witnesses examined before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, those distinguished at once for their scientific 
attainments and for their attention to the subject of education, 
not only give it as their opinion that the education of every 
class of medical practitioners should be the same, and that there 
should be but one qualification, but they labour to commu- 
nicate to the Committee their own deep conviction that this is 
indispensable alike to the usefulness of the profession and the 
safety of the public. Some of those enlightened men state, 
moreover, that the conclusion to which they have arrived, after 
mature consideration of this subject, is that there should be but 
one honorary diploma for the whole body; and though others 
speak of the possible convenience, in practice, of having two 
grades, yet they admit that this would be most undesirable, 
unless the education of both grades were in all essential points 
identical. But it has been shown that if the education of the 
whole body were in every essential point identical, there could be 
no ground for its division into two honorary grades. Whatever 
might be the convenience of dividing the practice of the profes- 
sion into different sections, as the education necessary to the 
accomplishment of the respective objects of those sections must be 
the same, the honorary testimonial of qualification for each, and 
the rank attaching to each, should be the same. 

As an example of the clear and decided evidence given to this 
effect, in the Parliamentary Report, we cite the following :--- 
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*T think one uniform qualification should be required for the whole pro- 
fession ; for now that the principles according to which education should 
be managed are becoming much better understood than formerly, it 
would occasion no hardship to require that all students should attain the 
same high standard of fitness. I believe that were all persons originally 
well-educated, and were there then offered,as motives to continued exertion 
through life, such distinctions or honours as the being members of coun- 
cil, heads and members of different sections of a general college, pre- 
sident of the college, and so forth, these would be sufficient to stimulate 
to and then reward the increasing attainments and the higher merits of 
individuals of the profession. I think the desire to attain professional 
success, the esteem of their professional brethren, and the honours above 
alluded to, would be sufficient motives to continue improving themselves 
after they have entered upon the practice of medicine; and the first 
course of study would be so complete, that the distinctions which would 
arise afterwards would depend chiefly upon the happier genius or natural 
qualities of the individual. At the present moment, there are physicians 
and surgeons very much distinguished among their similarly-educated 
brethren by their skill and attainments ; so there would be then: but I 
do not think it would be expedient to have any fixed degree or honour 
beyond those that I now speak of, as members of council, professors, &c., 
among which should be included superintendents of hospitals, &c. All 
these would be honours belonging to the profession, and rendered as 
much as possible the rewards of merit. I believe it might be of advan- 
tage in a college or faculty of well-educated medical men, by whatever 
denomination known, that there should be sections paying attention to 
particular departments of the medical art; for instance, one for the pur- 
pose of improving manual surgery; those chiefly engaged in which 
might form a committee, or section ; and, in the same manner, with re- 
spect to other departments ; but the education and diploma of all should 
be the same. If all were very well-educated, they would not care for 
such distinctions (as could be conferred by honorary diplomas). As 
matters go at present, the honorary diploma virtually exists in the opi- 
nion which the profession generally form of certain individuals, con- 
sulting them when cases arise with which they are supposed to be more 
particularly familiar. The perfect education would not be an expensive 
education ; so much time and money are now wasted, which might be 
saved if the education were conducted upon a superior plan. And I be- 
lieve that if unworthy persons were excluded from the profession, so that 
it were one honourable body, as we now view the members of the cleri- 
cal profession, the military profession, and so forth, the honour of be- 
longing to it would be considered a part of the remuneration for service ; 
men would be pleased to belong to the profession, although the pecu- 
niary rewards were not very high, when the circumstance of belonging 
to it gave them rank in society. Ido think that if all that is possible 
were done in the way of removing stamp duties, high fees for diplomas 
and hospital practice, &c., this improved ee of education might be 
made so cheap as not to deter even those who purpose settling as prac- 
titioners in the country districts from receiving it. In Scotland, the 
practitioners are all physicians or equally-educated surgeons ; and I may 
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remark that the present state of things in Scotland bears upon the ques< 
tion, whether a sufficiency of well-educated medical men could be found, 
for the English provinces. Instead of there being a deficiency in Scot- 
land, from what I hear, there is a superabundance, all over the country, 
of men who have received the most complete education which the 
schools of the country afford.— Dr. N. Arnott, 2,458, et seq. 

* I would have but one standard of qualification for the whole body, 
and I would endeavour to raise all to that; because I am quite sure, 
however high that standard is, the body of physicians will come up to 
it. I believe this is shown in regard to the Apothecaries’ Company. 
There was a time when the young men could not have passed the exa- 
minations they do now; but the Company has raised the standard 
higher and higher, and the young men have come up to it,’—Dr. Elliot- 
son, 1,834, &c. 

* I think it would be for the benefit of the community if one uniform 
and pretty high standard were erected for all medical men.’—Dr, J. 
Johnson, 3,663. 

‘Should have no fear that the supply of the general practitioners 
would become too restricted for the wants of the community, were a 
uniform and a reasonable standard of medical qualification exacted by 
all the different bodies having power to grant degrees and diplomas. 
Where the standard of education has been raised, it has generally been 
found that no diminution of students has teken place, but rather an in- 
crease. A student will generally prefer to study where the standard is 
high, provided he have good abilities and is diligent.’—Dr. T. Sims, 
2,142, et seq. 

These considerations and statements sufficiently show what the 
medical profession should be. The most intelligent and highly- 
educated of the witnesses examined before the Committee labour 
for expression to convey their sense of humiliation at the condition in 
which it actually is, and in which it is intentionally and advised] 
kept by the chief governing body. The Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, established by a charter granted in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and subsequently confirmed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment in the same reign, was instituted ‘ for the advancement of 
medical science, and for the protection of the public against the 
temerity of wicked men and the practice of the ignorant.’ Six 
physicians named in the charter, together with all men of the 
same faculty then resident in London, were constituted one body, 
commonality, or perpetual college. The Act of Parliament con- 
stitutes a Board of Examiners, whose sanction was necessary to 
Fre to physicians and surgeons practising within the precinct of 

ondon a legal right to practise ; but all who received that sanc- 
tion were admitted, if they pleased, into the body of the College— 
‘ were eligible to become corporators, provided they chose to be 
incorporated.’ Instead of exercising their power for the accom- 
plishment of the objects contemplated by the charter, the mem< 
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bers of this College have from a very early period directed their 
efforts solely to the promotion of their own personal aggrandize- 
ment, or the corporate advantage of the body. They began by 
making certain bye-laws by which physicians practising in London 
are divided into two orders, one denominated fellows, the other 
constituting by far the majority, termed licentiates. According 
to one of these bye-laws, no physician can claim admission as a 
fellow unless he has graduated or been admitted ad eundem at 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge; physicians who have 
graduated at other British or foreign universities are not admis- 
sible to examination for the fellowship. The fellows have 
engrossed all the corporate power, offices, privileges, and emolu- 
ments attached to the College ; the licentiates in no degree parti- 
cipate in these benefits, but are excluded from all the offices and 
any share in the management of the corporation; and so far is 
this principle of exclusion carried, that the licentiates are not even 
admitted to the library or museum of the College. At one time 
the College went so far as positively to limit the number of fel- 
lows, and fixed the maximum at twenty*. The bye-law, 
limiting the number of fellows, was in force up to the middle of 
the last century. All these proceedings were illegal, conceived 
in the spirit of monopoly, and having gross and base monopol 

for their sole end. The proceedings of the College were at lengt 

declared by Lord Chief Justice Mansfield to be illegal. It 
became imperative on the College to alter their bye-laws; they 
did so, and in the following mode: they passed two dispensing 
bye-laws ; one, that the president might propose a certain num- 
ber of licentiates, within a certain interval, who should be admitted 
to the fellowship without examination ; the other, that any fellow 
might propose a licentiate of ten years’ standing at any time to be 
admitted after examination. The operation of the last statute is 
guarded in the following manner: before the licentiate can get 
into the fellowship, under this bye-law, he must pass through nine 
ballots. In the first place, when he applies to obtain his licence 
he passes through three ballots, one in each examination before 
the censors; next, he passes through one ballot before the body 
at large assembled in the comitia majora, and if he came up to 
the fellowship under the seven years’ bye-law, provided there 
were any chance of it, he would have to pass through five more 
before the comitia majora, which would make in all nine (2,055) :— 





* The consequence was, that nineteen-twentieths of the whole medical practice of 
the country, that is, the general practice of the healing art, was thrown iuto the 


hands of persons not physicians, and in their hands it has been retained up to,the 
present moment. 
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*I should think, says one of the fellows, this is enough to frighten 
most men—to stand the chance of being examined by a whole college ; 
not by a few individuals, but by an assembly. A licentiate would have 
to submit to examination from every fellow in the room before the whole 
body, and he would stand the chance of being examined by men who 
were much his juniors; perhaps who had been his pupils; it is too 
terrific, I think.,—Dr. Elliotson, 1,704. 

Accordingly, from the first passing of this statute down to the 
present time, a period of seventy years, not a single licentiate has 
been admitted under it:—‘ There have been many trials,’ says 
Mr. Law, counsel for one of the licentiates, ‘ but no one has ever 

ot through that wicket, or ever will.’ In fact, the bye-law_ is 
Ge live, and was framed for the express purpose of deluding. 
Pretending to open the door to admission, it was intentionally and 
cunningly devised to keep up, and even more effectually than 
before to secure, exclusion; and it has answered its end. Then, 
although, under the bye-law by which a licentiate may be 
admitted without examination, on the recommendation of the 
president, there appears to have been nineteen admissions in the 
period of seventy years, yet admission by this mode is open to 
every conceivable vice. It gives to the president irresponsible 
power, which he cannot, if he would, exercise justly and bene- 
ficially, because he has, and can have, no means of ascertaining 
the comparative merits of the licentiates ; it opens wide the door 


to favouritism, and on the body of the licentiates it operates dif- 
ferently indeed, according to the different natures of men, but 
badly on all; in some inducing subserviency, in the hope of being 
called up to the higher rank; in others estrangement, through 
the fear of being suspected of courting favour *. 





* Since the above was written, the College, by a single act, has adopted into the 
fellowship fifteen licentiates—namely, ten resident in London, and five non- 
resident in the metrupolis. For some years past, the president could not find a 
single licentiate worthy of admission : *I did not,’ says he, ‘recommend a licentiate 
for admission last year (1834). I will state fairly before the Committee, that if I 
had seen a person of extraordinary eminence, who was entitled to that distinction, I 
would have done it last year; but I did not see one of pre-eminent distinction’ 
(99—102). Yet, the body of licentiates remaining precisely the same, the presi- 
dent has this year (1836) found no less than fifteen of pre-eminent distinction; that 
is, as many, excepting four, as have obtained ‘ extraordinary eminence,’ and have 
therefore been at worthy of admission during the last sixrx-rurge years ! 
This appearance, in the short space of two years, of fifteen persons of ‘ pre-emi- 
nent distinction,’ all the individuals, meantime, being the very self-same persons, 
is truly marvellous; and the wonder is not diminished when the names, which have 
thus suddenly acquired ‘extraordinary eminence’ are compared with thuse which 
have remaived undistinguished, and which, therefore, have not been deemed 
bre: of admission. Three out of this fifteen would appear to consider themselves 
already sufficiently distinguished, for, to their honour be it recorded, three of the 
physicians thus invidiously, and for base objects, selected from the body of their 
brethren, have declined both the ‘extraordinary eminence’ and the ‘pre-emi- 
nent distinction’ offered them by the College. 
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The College of Physicians has not accomplished a single object 
for which it was instituted. It has done nothing for the advance- 
ment of medical education. It has made no effort to promote it. 
It has appointed no curriculum of study. It has, indeed, pro- 
posed one, since the gross neglect of its duties has become the 
subject of public discussion; but with the effort of proposal its 
labour terminates, for there lies the curriculum on its records, 
unenforced, a dead letter. Yet the College is not inactive; it is 
not disregardful of education; it provides for its. elect; it sends 
them to Oxford and Cambridge, where there is indeed no medical 
education, but ‘ preliminary education and morals.’ 

* The members of Oxford and Cambridge are people who have under- 
gone a moral and intellectual trial in the universities: they are domi- 
ciled at Oxford and Cambridge, but not at Edinburgh or Aberdeen, or 


any other university from which they may come.’—Sir Henry Halford, 
54-113. 


* The discipline of the English universities is such as to be, in every 
sense, a security of the moral character of the candidate: by giving him 
right feelings, and enlarging his mind, it is the best security you can 
possibly have. The circumstance of having completed the residence 
required by the English universities, and been subject to the discipline 
observed there, as attested by the degree, is the most obvious and the 
highest testimonal of character and general education that can be pro- 
cured. I can conceive of no one better..— Dr. Macmichael, 518-844. 
Yet in the very same breath this witness admits, and this admission 
is confirmed by the testimony of the president of the College, that 
the College have no means of knowing the character or conduct 
of the Oxford and Cambridge student ; that no inquiry whatever 
is ever made into the matter; that it would be a work of 
supererogation, nay, even a piece of impertinence, ‘ to ask a single 
question about it.’ 


_ © They are obliged to produce no testimonials from the professors of 
the courses of lectures they have attended, or of their general deport- 
ment. We have no means of knowing the facts; it would be very im- 
pertinent in the officer of the college to ask a candidate how he had 
kept his terms if he had the document; it would be impertinent te ask 
how they passed their studies ; it would be very unusual ; it is not re- 
quired by the charter, nor practised by the College.’—Dr. Macmichael, 
606, et seq. 

The College, which takes this remarkable care of the preliminary 
education and the pure morals of the embryo-fellows, provides for 
their attainment of medical knowledge, according to the pre- 
sident’s own account, by leaving them ‘to go and find physic 
wherever it is to be found afterwards.’ 

Of the medical education of the licentiates the College formerly 
took the like paternal care, by requiring that the candidate for the 
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medical licence should, previously to examination, present his 
diploma of doctor in medicine, granted by some university of esta- 
blished reputation—a document which attested that the candidate 
must have gone through at least a regular course of medical edu- 
cation. But retaining all its odious restrictions, as to the ad- 
mission of its own select fellows, within these few months, as 
if to show that its care of education keeps pace with the pro- 
gress of science, the College has repealed that part of the 
statute which requires that the candidate for a licence shall 
possess a degree in medicine; so that, without imposing any 
curriculum, without asking even where the candidate has studied, 
and much less without being guilty of the impertinence of asking 
‘ how he has passed his studies,’ the College throws open its door 
to every comer with perfect disinterestedness and with the most 
careful guardianship of the privilege and dignity of the licentiate, 
This is a piece of reform originating spontaneously with the 
College, and it is at once an indication and an expression of its 
own notion of voluntary reform. 

The College of Physicians has done nothing for science. With 
few and rare exceptions the labourers in the field of medical 
science, the discoverers and advancers of medical knowledge, are 
not fellows. During several centuries, that is, from its first 
incorporation up to the present time, the College has published 
six volumes of Transactions, about two-thirds of which only have 
been contributed by fellows. In considerably less than thirty 
years the transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don, the chief contributors to which are licentiates—transactions 
which are said by one of the witnesses, a competent judge (3,223), 
to be ‘ the most valuable, perhaps, of any collection of papers that 
have been published in Europe since the commencement of this 
century,—have amounted to eighteen volumes. Even the little 
work which the College takes under its own special charge, the 
Pharmacopeeia, does not keep, and never has kept, pace with the 
progress of knowledge. At the present moment there are not to 
be found in it even the very names of many of the most powerful 
medicines which have long been introduced into general practices, 
and which are found by universal experience to be in nature the 
most efficient, and in form the most convenient, of all the remedies 
at the command of the physician. 

The fellows of the College of Physicians have usurped almost 
every professional station of importance in London; all the sta- 
tions which afford the best opportunities for the acquisition of that 
species of knowledge by which alone the science of medicine can 
be really advanced. To the hospitals at present existing in Lon- 
don there are, taking altogether, about thirty physicians. Of these 
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from four to six (not less than four, nor more than six) are 
licentiates ; the remaining twenty-four or twenty-five are fellows. 
Over and over again, by all classes of witnesses, it is stated in the 
Minutes of Evidence taken by the Committee of the House of 
Commons, that the metropolitan hospitals are virtually shut against 
the licentiates. In these most important stations incompetent 
persons are placed by the influence of the College. Many cases 
are detailed in which physicians, licentiates (candidates for these 
offices) of long standing, of large experience, and of great 
celebrity, have been defeated, through the influence of the 
fellows of the College, by young men just. arrived in London 
from Oxford and Cambridge; and in some cases vacancies in 
the great hospitals have been actually kept open for months 
and months together to allow of sufficient time for these ‘ young 
people, whose morals have been guarded with so much care,’ to 
finish their College studies, and to enable them to obtain the 
diploma requisite to allow of their election to an hospital. To 
such an extent has this been carried, that latterly respectable 
physicians (licentiates) have for the most part been deterred from 
appearing in the canvass ; ‘for they seem in the public eye to 
have been fairly weighed in the balance against the very youngest 
members of their own profession, and they return defeated, and 
with their characters lowered’ (4,282). 

Scientific and industrious physicians being thus excluded from 
the public institutions, the invaluable opportunities afforded for 
the advancement of medical science are lost. The chief sources 
from which extended and varied knowledge can be obtained 
(necessary alike to the correction of old errors and the discovery 
of new truths) are occupied by men ‘ who have graduated at 
universities where medicine is not taught; who consequently are 
insufficiently imbued with a desire of medical research, and who, 
owing to the monopoly in their favour, are not induced to obtain 
reputations by attempting any improvements in the science’ 
(3,196). Accordingly, the contrast between the knowledge afforded 
by the hospitals in Tsien and that accumulated and recorded by 
the great hospitals in the other capitals of Europe, is truly humi- 
liating. 

From the hospitals of Vienna reports of the more important 
cases have been given to the world through Van Swietten, Stoll, 
De Haen, Hildebrand, and others; in the hospitals of Wilna, 
Pavia, &c., by the Franks, father and son, and by the younger 
Hildebrand ; at the hospital at Halle, by Reil; and at Copen- 
hagen by Bang. The transactions of the physicians of Berlin, 
published in i thirty volumes, the transactions of the Royal 
Medical Society of Copenhagen, and the immortal works of 
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Bonet and Morgagni, all chiefly results of hospital practice, form 
most valuable works of reference to the practitioner and medical 
instructor. The Parisian hospitals have afforded the inestimable 
facts published by Pinel, Broussais, Andral, Laennec, Lallemand, 
Tacheron, Creveilhier, Louis, and a number of others (3,270). 
Meantime the hospitals of London, in number, magnitude, and 
resources, the noblest institutions in the world, have contributed, 
with slight and very recent exceptions, nothing to the common 
stock of knowledge. No history is taken of the cases admitted ; 
no report is made of the medicines prescribed, of the progress of 
the disease, or of the result; no record whatever is kept of the 
most instructive cases that daily take place. With the amplest 
means of accumulating invaluable stores of knowledge, and more 
especially of laying a foundation for the science of medical 
statistics, a science capable of being applied to practical purposes 
of daily occurrence and of unspeakable importance, there is not 
even the most imperfect register of events. Were a second 
Hippocrates to enter London with a mind capable of generalizing 
the results of modern experience, and of expressing them in 
aphorisms for practical use, in the books of the London hospitals, 
where there ought to be accumulated all the materials for his 
purpose, he would find not a single register of which he could 
avail himself in the slightest degree. And this comes of fellows 
who < get their preliminary science and morals at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and go to seek physic wherever it is to be found after- 
wards.’ 

Even as schools of medicine to the pupils of the day, the Lon- 
don hospitals are most deficient. All the witnesses agree in 
stating, that from the great population of London, and the vast 
extent and variety of disease occurring in its hospitals, these mag- 
nificent institutions afford facilities for forming the best medical 
schools in the world; yet as they are actually managed, the 
general statement by the witnesses is, ‘ medical knowledge can 
hardly be acquired in them on the part of pupils’ (3,248). 

Idle and inefficient on its own part, the College of Physicians 
has opposed, with the bitterest hostility, the formation and advance- 
ment of every other institution which has successively arisen, 
having for its object either the promotion of medical science or 
the improvement of medical education. It opposed the formation 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society; it expressly and formally 
forbad any fellow from taking a part in its institution ; and all its 
efforts having failed to prevent the existence, and to check the 
prosperity of the new society, the College then exerted whatever 
influence it had with the Government to prevent the rising insti- 
tution from obtaining a charter. It opposed with the same 
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violence the passing of the Act by which the Apothecaries’ Com- 
paay is vested with the power of granting a licence to practise 
medicine after examination: a power which indeed originally 
belonged to the College, but which it had wholly neglected to 
exert for the aecomplishment of the objects for which it was 
given, a power whieh the College is at this very moment endea- 
vouring to re-obtain by indirect means, and without the avowal 
of its object; and in perfect accordance with the spirit which it 
has indicated on every other occasion, has been its hostility to 
the London University. 

The College of Physicians takes large sums of money from the 
fellows and licentiates practising in London, under the pretence 
of protecting them in their professional practice ; a protection 
which it does not, and never has, and never can, afford. 

The College of Physicians, the only body in the country con- 
sulted by Government whenever occasions have arisen in relation 
to which medical knowledge has been required, have had many 
opportunities of performing signal service at once to the people 
and to the profession. Of these occasions the College has rarely 
if ever availed itself. Instances might be mentioned in which it 
has given bad advice; in which it has given no advice when 
wisdom and energy might have prevented much evil and achieved 
much good, and on occasions when individuals have been labour- 
ing zealously, but under many disadvantages, for the accomplish- 
ment of objects universally acknowledged to be of the last 
importance to the public usefulness of the profession; nay, to be 
at the very foundation of sound medical education; for example, 
in the efforts that were necessary to carry the Anatomy Bill, the 
College moved no finger in co-operation. 

Out of the total number of physicians practising in London, 
according to the catalogue of 1835, the number of fellows is 
115, and the number of licentiates is 268. The fellows alone 
claim to be the College. But this assumption by the few 
of the powers, privileges, and emoluments of the many, is a 
gross usurpation; it has been declared to be illegal; it ori- 
ginated in base motives; it has been directed to base ends ; its 
influence on the progress of science has been most baneful ; on the 
public interests its operation has been, and is, highly pernicious ; 
it is inconsistent with the spirit of the age, and it will be disgraceful 
to the present Government if, now that a fair opportunity has 
arisen of reforming this corrupt and mischievous body, it do not 
either reconstruct it or substitute some new and efficient governing 
body in its room. 

We have dwelt the longer on the constitution and conduct of 
the College of Physicians, because that is the oldest of the go- 
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verning bodies and the highest in rank; and because it has im- 
parted its own spirit to the management of the other two. The 
College of Surgeons, the next of the corporate bodies in antiquity 
and rank, has followed with no tardy steps the example of its 

rototype. This body derives its authority from a royal charter. 

t consists of a council comprising twenty-one members, a board 
of examiners consisting of ten members elected by and members 
of the council, a president and two vice-presidents annually 
elected from the council, and an indefinite number of members. 
According to the list of 1834, the latest published, the members of 
the Coliege of Surgeons amount to 9,270, Of this number 1,206 
are resident in London and within three miles thereof; 5,406 in 
the cities, towns, and villages of England ; and the remaining 
number in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, the East and West Indies, 
and the colonies. 

The College of Surgeons is in possession of the finest museum 
in Europe, purchased by Government of the executors of John 
Hunter ; given in trust to the College for the purpose of advancing 
anatomical and surgical knowledge, and placed under the guar- 
dianship of a board of trustees consisting of many of the great 
officers of state, who are members, ea-officio, and of other distin- 
guished persons, who are elected. The College also possesses 
a highly valuable library, to which the members are admitted 
daily, and to which other persons may be admitted on applica- 
tion to the Board of Curators. : 

The affairs of the College of Surgeons are under the sole control 
of the council, whose powers are most extensive. The constitution 
of the council is as follows :—The number of its members is re- 
stricted, as has been stated, to twenty-one, all of whom must be 
members of the College ; but, according to a bye-law of the council, 
no member of the College who practises as an apothecary, or as a 
midwife ; no member, in fact, who does not confine his practice 
ostensibly to surgery, that is, who is not what is oe 
called a pure surgeon, is eligible as a member of the council. 
Out of the 9,270 members of the College there are about 100 
residing in London, and about the same number dispersed over 
the country, who, under this bye-law, are eligible as members of 
council. The effect of this bye-law, then, is at once to dis- 
qualify from any participation in the government of the body, 
9,070 of the members of the college, out of 9,270. The re- 
maining 200, who are eligible, are next reduced to one-half, by 
the rule (invariably regulating the practice) which requires, that 
every member of council shall be a pure surgeon resident in 
“London. The result is, that out of 9,270 members of the . 
College of Surgeons there are only 100 who are eligible as mem- 
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bers of the governing body. This 100:is still further reduced, inde- 
finitely, by the following curious process. When a vacaneyoccursin 
the council, and the election, as it is termed, of a new-councillor 
takes place, six names are selected from a’ list containing ’the 
names of all the members of the council that are éligible,” If it 
so chance that the junior member on this list be the one elected, 
the remaining five become for ever afterwards ineligible. 
account given of this operation hy the president of the College of 
Surgeons is as follows :— ; 


‘On the occurrence of a vacancy a meeting of the council is-con- 
vened. A certain charge is read to the council, to remind them of- the 
important duties they have to perform ; and the elderly gentlemen ‘used 
to address the council upon the subject of the high moral character and 
the great attainments which the candidates ought to possess; but,we 
have lately considered that rather matter of supererogation, and. have 
not been so formal about it as heretofore. The chronological list is then 
read, beginning with the name of the gentleman last elected. Many names 
are usually called over, until at last we come to the name ‘of a gentléman 
who seems to be a proper person, 7.e., who is prominent in’ siifgety, 
who lives in London, and practises neither pharmacy nor ntidwifery, 
and is not known as a special branch practitioner. Any member of the 
council then says, I propose Mr. So-and-so. We do not now'require 
that the proposition should even be seconded; and we go.on reading 
the list till we have six names before us. That being done, the upresi- 
dent announces that the business of the day is over, and he. fixes another 
day for the election. Ard then we begin once more the chr ips 
list, in order to prevent a mistake, (as if every member of the council 
did ‘riot come into the room predetermined for whom to yote,) that 
no tan may have had his name passed over accidentally, and to’ give 
gentlemen ‘an opportunity to correct their opinions: that is, they may 
add other names to the list, if they please, even at the last moment, 
provided it stands on the chronological list, before the first one named 
on the former occasion. As soon as any member proposes a name,'and 
the proposition is seconded, we go to ballot; but if any gentleman 
opposes, then he gets up and says, that he opposes upon such and such 
grounds. We then proceed to the ballot, and the ballotting-box is 
taken up to the president, who opens it before the two vice-presidents, 
and declares that Mr. So-and-so is, or is not, elected; and nobody 
knows anything of the contents of the box but the president and the two 
vice-presidents. If the ballot is unfavourable, we proceed to read the 
chronological list again, until another person is proposed and seconded ; 
and so on, as before, until one is elected.’ 

The examination of this witness then proceeds as follows :— _ 


* The six stand in the order of their seniority ?—Yes. are 

* You have stated that, when a vacancy occurs, you commence at the 
name of ‘the gentleman last elected ; so that you never resume again the 
consideration of the names of the members once passed over; ho were 
senior to the gentleman last elected ?—No. —e! 
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‘ Then.of the six, suppose that, not the senior, but the junior was 
elected.?—-Then. the consideration of the admission inia the council of 
all the first five, or any other names that may have been suggested and 
set aside, can never be resumed again by the College; and which, I 
think, is so great a hardship, that I am ready to propose an alteration 
and as tion upon that subject. 

*Is this proceeding regulated by bye-law?—No; it is regulated by 
custom. 

* Would not proceedings of this important nature be better regulated 
by bye-law ?—TI do not think it makes any difference. 

* Does not that mode of proceeding tend very much to limit the 
number of members out of whom a new councillor can be chosen ?—I 
do not think it does, practically: because we have at this moment, I 
believe, eight or ten gentlemen qualified to be elected.’ 

So, the President of the College of Surgeons thinks that the 
bye-laws and customs which regulate the election of the members 
of council have not practically tended ‘very much to limit the 
number of members out of whom a new member can be chosen,’ 
because out of a body of members amounting to 9,270 there 
are at this moment (28th of April, 1834,) eight or ten gentlemen 
qualified. to be elected. And this mode of election, according to 
this, witness, ‘ is not se/f-elective, but self-perpetuating ;’ a dis- 
tinction’ which expresses the result strikingly and with perfect 
exactness. Election there is none; self-perpetuation, the object 
really aimed at, is effectually secured. 

Among the functions of the council, that of examining students 
in surgery, after they have gone through the prescribed curri- 
culum, with a view of determining whether they are fit to enter 
on the practical duties of their profession, is one of the most im- 
portant. This office is intrusted to a court of examiners, which 
consists of ten members selected from the council, according to 
seniority. From this custom of selecting the oldest members 
(as the members of the council are chosen for life), it must neces- 
sarily happen that the persons on whom the examination of 
candidates for the surgical diploma devolves are, for the most 
part, of advanced age. It is stated in evidence, that some of 
the examiners have actually been upwards of eighty, and even 
ninety, years of age. It is difficult to make a viva voce examin- 
ation efficient under any circumstances: that of the council 
of the College of Surgeons is acknowledged to be totally 
inadequate to secure the object of examination. It would be 
wonderful, indeed, were it otherwise, when men thus advaneed 
in years are intrusted with the office of ascertaining the pro- 
ficiency of young men who have just completed their studies 
in the hospitals and dissecting-rooms—men who have forgotten 
the details of anatomy, who have not kept pace with the progress 
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of physiology, and who are in arrear even in regard to the im- 
provements introduced into practical surgery. Some facts have 
come out in evidence sufficiently illustrative of the consequences 
of imposing this task on these ‘ancient gentlemen: for 
example, the details are given of the case of a young man of 
exemplary diligence and high talent, who suffered the stigma, of 
rejection in consequence of the examiners’ ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of modern surgery. That student was rejected for giving 
an answer in accordance with the received doctrine of modern 
surgery. ‘ He stated the circumstance to me,’ says the witness 
(R. D. Grainger, Esq.), ‘and I recommended him to go to the 
president of the council, at that time Mr. Abernethy, which he 
did the next morning. Mr. Abernethy told him that his answer 
was perfectly right; but that, since he (the student) had aequi- 
esced in the judgment of the court by not appealing, there was 
no remedy.’—(6,67 1.) 

Into the hands of the council of the College of Surgeons have 
fallen all the metropolitan hospitals, just as the practice of 
medicine, in those same hospitals, has been engrossed by the 
fellows of the College of Physicians. Consequently, the great 
field for the improvement of surgical science, and for the instruc- 
tion of the surgical student, has been occupied by the members 
of the council, to the exclusion of the great body of the members 


of the College. That the power thus usurped should be im- 
partially, liberally, and beneficially used, was not to be expected. 
That it has not been so used is manifest from the fact, univer- 
sally admitted, that the council as a body has done absolutely 
nothing for science, and nothing for education : hen | have pub- 


lished no Transactions: with their enormous funds they have 
founded no prizes and instituted no scholarships: there is not in 
fact a single example of their having done anything whatever to 
reward merit or stimulate industry; while there are on record 
several flagrant examples of their having done, what in them 
lay, to discourage and depress both. Of this one instance may 
suffice as a specimen : some years ago, anatomy and surgery were 
so badly taught at the great hospital schools that a private school 
was attempted by a young man of extraordinary talent and energy, 
the late Edward Grainger, the founder of the Webb-street School. 
His exertions were successful. Pupils crowded to his lectures, and, 
other persons following his example, a number of private schools 
were established, in many of which medical and surgical science 
were incomparably better taught than in the hospital schools. 
After these private schools had been established several years, 
and when the teachers were labouring in their vocation with 
unabated diligence and success, the council of the College made 
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a desperate effort to put these innovators down. In 1824 the 
court of examiners passed a bye-law to the effect, that, ‘in 
future, certificates of attendance at lectures on anatomy, phy- 
siology, the theory and practice of surgery, and of the perform- 
ance of dissections, be not received by the court, except from the 
appointed professors of anatomy and surgery in the universities 
of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; or from persons 
teaching in a school connected with, and accredited by the 
medical establishment of one of the recognised hospitals ; or from 
persons being physicians or surgeons to any of such hospitals. 
They likewise issued the following regulation :— 

* That certificates of attendance on the chirurgical practice of an 
hospital will not be received by this court, unless such hospital be in 
one of the above recognised schools, and shall contain, on an average, 
100 patients. This court will, however, receive, as testimonials of 
education, certificates of attendance on provincial hospitals, containing 
respectively 100 patients, provided a student shall have previously 
attended two courses of lectures on anatomy and physiology, performed 
two courses of dissections, and attended two courses of demonstrations, 
in any of the above recognised schools. But the term of attendance on 
such provincial hospital shall be for twice the period required at hos- 
pitals in any of the above recognised schools of anatomy. 

* That the following hospitals in the recognised schools of anatomy 
shall be accredited by this court, viz., St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, 


the Westminster, hn St. George’s, the London, and the Middlesex, 


in London; the Richmond, Stevens’, and the Meath, in Dublin; the 
Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh; the Royal Infirmary in Glasgow ; and 
the Royal Infirmary in Aberdeen.’ 

Now, the Manchester Infirmary has 180 beds, the Fever 
Hospital attached to it 100 beds, and the Lunatic Hospital 80—in 
all 360 beds; while the number of accidents is 3,000 annually. 
The Westminster Hospital, at that time, did not contain 100 
beds: it is stated in evidence, that it contained only 75 beds. 
Yet the Westminster Hospital was recognised, and the Man- 
chester was not: but then at that time four of the surgeons 
belonging to the Westminster Hospital were members of the 
council of the College of Surgeons! It is only necessary to add, 
in conelusion, that all these proceedings on the part of the 
council relative to the suppression of the private schools were 
illegal, were declared to be so by ‘the standing (legal) council’ 
of the College, and the College were obliged subsequently to 
ma ns: their bye-law, and to rescind their regulation. 

here is one instance of the neglect on the part of the College 
of Surgeons of a most important trust confided to them, so 
flagrant and deplorable, that every degree of publicity ought to 
be iven to it, and it will fix a lasting ‘stain on every name in- 
cluded at that time in the council of the College. 


G2 
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The Museum of the late John Hunter was purchased by Go- 
vernment in the year 1800, who gave for it, in all, the sum of 
27,5007. This Museum was given by the. Government, to, the 
College of Surgeons in trust for the public. To their care:were 
also confided all Mr. Hunter’s papers and manuseripts: referring 
to the collection. Without any one interposing to prevent it, 
these manuscripts were allowed to be separated from the collec- 
tion, and were taken away in a cart to Sir Everard Home’s house, 
who was considered the only person who could make a catalogue 
of the collection, and who expressed his intention so todo. Year 
after year, however, was permitted to pass away without the pre- 
paration of the catalogue, and without any supervision of the 
manuscripts from which alone an account of the Museum ¢ould 
be derived, and without the slightest care being taken to ascer- 
tain that those valuable documents were in safe custody, when 
one day in July, 1823, that is, twenty-three years after the caliée- 
tion had been in the possession of: the College of Surgeons, Sir 
Everard Home informed Mr. Clift, the conservator of the Museum, 
that he (Sir Everard Home) had just been employed IN BURNING 
ALL THE PAPERS. 

‘ Sir Everard Home began by telling me that an accident had very 
nearly occurred at his house: that it had been nearly on fire; , that the 
engines came, and the firemen insisted upon taking possession, of his 


house. They saw the flames coming out of the chimney... He did not 
wish to admit them, but they insisted upon being admitted, _ L asked how 
it had happened, and then he told me, that it was in burning those 
manuscripts of Mr. Hunter. 
‘ Where did this conversation pass ?—On our road to Kew. ,., 
‘That was the first intimation you ever had of the destruetion of any 


of the manuscripts ?—Yes. 4 ont 

* What were your feelings at the time of receiving that information? 
—I can hardly describe them. I said to him, “I hope, Sir Poet 
you haye not destroyed those ten volumes relating to the, gallery ?”—- 
He said, “Yes.” “And Mr. Hunter’s lectures ?”—“ Yes.” And 
uate I meron perhaps twenty others, that I had a very perfect recal- 
ection of. 

* Will you go on and describe the state of your feelings, and. what 
passed ?—I can hardly describe them, because I felt that all those 
hopes that I had entertained were entirely frustrated and destroyed... I 
considered that my life had been spent in the service of that collection, 
and I hope to have lived to see those papers beneficially employed. 
When TI had made inquiry respecting the principal of them, and he 
told me they were all gone, I said to him “ Well, Sir Everard, there is 
only one thing more to do.” He said, “ What is that ?”—T said;'*To 
burn the collection,’ eR WO 

‘ In the course. of this conversation did you ask Sir ‘Everard: what 
had led him to take this stop 2—I knew that that'week Sir Everard had 
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received back from the printer the last proof ‘of his second volume of 
“ Leettires on Comparative Anatomy ;” and that he had used those 
papers ‘very ‘largely in’ the composition of that work. 

“Can you state, from the knowledge you obtained of the manuscripts 
while you had aceess to them, that Sir Everard Home had largely used 
their contents in the composition of the volumes which he issued under 
his own name ?— Yes. 

‘ State, according to the best of your recollection, what the papers 
were that were destroyed ?—I cannot pretend to give an account of 
half of them from recollection. At the time, I had, and have now, 
memoranda of, I believe, all the manuscripts that I did recollect at the 
time, giving the titles of all the papers destroyed that I knew once 
existed. 

* ‘Will you refer to any memoranda you have on the subject, and 
state, as nearly as you can, what the papers were that were destroyed ? 
—Among them were nine folio volumes of dissections of animals, viz., 
vol. 1, Ruminants ; vol. 2. Animals, Sine Caeo; vol. 3, Monkey and 
ite Gradations; vol. 4, Lion and its Gradations; vol. 5, Scalpris 
Dentata ;/ vol. 6, Anatomy of Birds; vol. 7, of the Tricoilia; vel. 8, 
Anatomy, of Fishes; vol..9, Anatomy of Insects. There was one 
volume on the Natural History of Vegetables. There was also a great 
number of Fasciculi, among which were the following :—Introduction 
to Natiirat’ History; Numerous Physiological Observations ; Compa- 
ratiyé’ Physiology ; Comparison between Man and the Monkey; On 
Muscular Motion, being subjects of Croonian Lectures ; Effects of Ex- 
extracting ‘one Ovarium upon the number of Young produced ; Experi- 
ments on Ewes, with a view to determine Impregnation and Uterine 
Gestation; on Monsters; on the Skeleton; Dissection of the Tapir ; 
Dissection of the Armadillo with nine Bands; Animals from New 
Holland ; Piked Whale; Bottled-nosed Whale; Finback Whale, and 
Porpoise ; Worms in Animals of the Whale Tribe; Bell Barnacle; on 
the Eel; Anatomy of the Holothuria; Anatomy of the Siren of North 
Amertica; Account of a Unicorn Fish, from Hispaniola; the Earth- 
worm; Progress and Peculiarities of the Chick; Description of 
Rymsdyk’s Drawings of the Incubation of the Egg; General Observa- 
tions on Insects, the Bee-tribe, Humble-bee, Wasp, Hornet, and on 
Beetles; Anatomy of the Silk-worm; Anatomy of the Moth; Red- 
piped Coral; on Fossil Bones, two parts; Observations on Surgery : 
Observations on Scrofula and Cancer; Lectures on the Principles of 
Surgery; Cases with post mortem examinations; Cases where no 
post mortem examinations were obtained; two Solanders of Cases, 
written out separately and fairly.’ 

A range of subjects like this, imperfect as the enumeration is 
admitted to be, investigated with the originality and the wonderful 
industry of this extraordinary man, would probably have given a 
new aspect to the sciences of anatomy and physiology in this 
country; and there is not wanting evidence that the results, as 
recorded by’ Mr. Hunter himself, really had anticipated dis- 
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coveries which have given deserved and enduring fame to men of 
other countries. At all events, the College of Surgeons, as con- 
seryators of the works and reputation of Mr. Hunter, and as trus- 
tees for the British public, held records, of which they made no 
use for upwards of twenty years, and which they ultimately 
allowed to be destroyed. 

Sir Everard Home gave out that he had burned all the manu- 
scripts in question, amounting, as has been stated, to ten volumes 
in folio, in consequence of a promise made by him to Mr, Hunter 
to that effect, although Mr. Hunter’s own opinion of the value of 
those books may be inferred from the fact that he himself selected 
three of the volumes, and placed them on the table beside him 
when his portrait was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
evidence is irresistible that Sir Everard Home could have received 
no such instructions from Mr. Hunter. 

* [ had a conversation,’ continues Mr. Clift, ‘ with Sir Everard after- 
wards, in which I stated that it could not be true that Mr. Hunter, 
when dying, gave any such directions, because I was the last person in 
his family who saw him alive, and I knew that Sir Everard was not 
present at his death. 

‘ State as nearly as you can what the conversation was ?—It was 
entirely on the subject of those papers. He told me, that 1 must have 
known that those papers were not fit to be submitted to the public eye, 
because they were in such a state. He said the spelling was not very 
correct. I said that I did not consider my eye the public eye ; that he 
knew very well that if this catalogue ever was to be made, the labour 
must have come to my share; that he would have been very welcome to 
all the credit, so that the thing had been but done. 

‘ Did Sir Everard Home say anything to you about the time and 
place where the directions were given to him by Mr. Hunter to destroy 
the manuscripts ?—Yes; he said at the time of Mr. Hunter’s death, 
when he was dying, and I said, “‘ that is impossible.” 

* What was his remark upon that ?—He made no answer.’ 

The conduct of the council of the College towards Sir Everard 
Home on the discovery of this affair is in perfect keeping with 
their conduct towards Mr. Hunter. They passed no censure on 
this violator of a double trust: the trust confided to him by 
Mr. Hunter himself, who had. made him his executor, and that 
confided to him by the College: they took no steps to expel him 
from the council, of which he remained a member until near the 
day of his death; and they allowed him to die a trustee of the 
Museum, in which they placed his bust, where it still remains. 
An opinion may be formed of the mode in which this transaction 
was viewed by the council from the recent observations upon it 
by the president. 

‘I believe Sir Everard Home (if we must make a culprit of 
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him after he is dead) destroyed little which was valuable. J 
believe he made use of it, and did not wish the record to remain 
behind after he had made such use of it. Ido not think there 
was much of very essential matter destroyed; at least, if there 
was, we have no positive knowledge of it, and it is now too late 
to rectify it!’ 

Such ‘is the comment on this ‘deplorable’ transaction of the 
present president of the College of Surgeons. The body who 
undertook to be the conservators of the labours of the life of 
John Hunter, and who brought their charge to such an issue, 
enjoy the privilege of having a president worthy of themselves. 

Little need be said of the third governing body of the faculty 
of medicine, the youngest in point of age, and the lowest in rank, 
the Society of Apothecaries. 

The Society of Apothecaries is a trading company, precisely 
similar to the other trading and corporate bodies of the city of 
London: ‘they keep a shop, and deal in drugs and medi- 
cines. In consequence of the neglect of their duty on the 
part of the College of Physicians, innumerable .persons were 
allowed ‘ to practise as surgeons, apothecaries, and midwives—to 
dispense medicines and to compound prescriptions who had 
received no education whatever to qualify them for the exercise 
of such functions: ‘persons,’ as is stated in the preamble to 
the Apothecaries’ Act, ‘wholly ignorant and utterly incompe- 
tent, whereby the healths and lives of the community are greatly 
endangered.’ It became necessary that provision should be 
made for remedying these evils ; and, oddly enough, the task of 
doing so was committed to a City company trading in drugs and 
medicines. In order to remedy the evils in question, the Act 
gave to this body very extensive powers. The Act, in passing 
through its several stages in Parliament, was the subject of much 
discussion ; and, like every thing else that held out the slightest 
promise of benefit to the community through the medical pro- 
fession, was strenuously opposed by the College of Physicians. 
But though the dochuentd’ Company made some efforts to 
carry the measure, yet, when actually obtained, its provisions 
came upon them with so much surprise, that they appear to have 
been positively confounded at the powers with which they found 
themselves invested. 


* It required some little trouble to convince them of the course they 
ought to pursue. In fact, it seemed to come upon them by surprise ; 
for although they had solicited the Bill, yet they had not prepared their 
minds for the extensive privileges which that Act gave them, nor for the 
great benefits that might accrue to the public by carrying the Act into 
effect’ (2,691). 
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‘Many of them had not sufficiently prepared themselves to:admi- 
nister a statute which, was so important and gave them such extensive 
privileges... They had obtained the Act,, but, as it appeared to me, did 
not understand the spirit of it. That was the basis of our discussions, 
and I thought the master wrong in his opinions, and I still believe that 
he was so’ (370). 

* The composition of the Court of Assistants is the great defect; and 
uritil that be remedied, or the administration of the Act be ‘placed 
under other auspices, it is impossible that the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture and the profession can ever be as beneficially executed as they ought 
to be. A’ member is sixty years of age before he comes to the rotation 
of being admitted to the Court of Assistants; and from the increase of 
the society, within the last twenty years, the calculation now is, that 
every member will arrive to seventy before he is on this court—a perted 
of life when most have forsaken all professional views, and are guided 
by those which are the natural concomitants of age; for sixteen of the 
twenty-four present rulers do not practise the profession : some of them, 
for thirty or forty years, have retired, and one or two never practised at 
all. How is a court so constituted to have a proper qualification for the 
interests of science? The extension of their trade has been, for a long 
series of years, the principal care of the society, and in cultivating it they 
have suffered many valuable privileges, which were granted by' their 
charter and embrace profeseional objects, to become obsolete, and imsti- 
tutions, depending upon them for the encouragement of science, to fall 
into decay. An executive so composed is little calculated to inspire 
confidence. . 6 

‘*.I still think that the constitution of the Court of Assistants. is defec- 
tive, as, with the exception of the present master and of Mr, Brande 
(who, by virtue of their offices as apothecaries of the King’s household, 
were brought into the court out of rotation), they must be sixty years of 
age before they come into the court; and I believe no member of the 
court is. under sixty-five, except those two gentlemen. Therefore I do 
not conceive, in a court so constituted, there are means efficient'to have 
the guidance of the profession. But they have now delegated so niuch 
of their authority to the Court of Examiners, who are fully com tto 
that duty, that I conceive the objections which I formerly abbew not 
so forcible as they were when the Act passed. ’ 

‘ Immediately on the passing of the Act of 1815, I wrote a private 
letter to him (the chairman). [ was induced to do so, in consequence 
of the first two or three proceedings of the Court of Examiners after. the 
passing of the Act. I addressed that letter, being perfectly convinced 
(as I before stated) that they were not sufficiently alive to the import- 
ance of the Act they had to administer; and from the knowledge Thad 
of him as an intelligent man, and from my personal acquaintance with 
him, I thought that my private opinion upon the subject would have ‘its 
weight; because, although he never attended the committee’ of the 
Associated General Practitioners, he was.a subscriber to the association, 
and was a hearty well-wisher, as he expressed himself, to the cause that 
we were embarked in.’ Ze INA SATs HN 
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Such was the care of the Legislature, to place in competent, 
trustworthy; and tried hands, the administration of an Act havin 
for its object the government of the whole body of the pernieal 
practitioners of the country, from 12,000 to 14,000 in number. 
All the regulations for the education of these persons, all the 
examinations into their competency—that is, into the professional 
competency of persons—into whose hands by far the great ma- 
jority of the community fall in the first days of sickness, are still 
under the sole control of the Court of Examiners of the A pothecaries’ 
Company. There is no public authority before which the regula- 
tions of this Court are to be laid for supervision and information, 
responsible for their practical utility, and consequently for their 
stability. Hitherto, indeed, the Court of Examiners have acted 
with discretion, and perhaps with as much energy as the diffi- 
culties they have had to contend with would allow. They have 
very much extended the course of study for the general practi- 
tioner, and they have rendered the examination, before grantin 
the licence to practise, progressively more and more strict bi 
searching : so that the intelligence, the skill, and the professional 
character.of the general body of apothecaries is greatly improved, 
and is steadily improying every year. Nevertheless, the Court of 
Examiners are blameable in still insisting on so long a term of 
apprenticeship (five years), and in allowing the time for attend- 
ance on lectures and hospital and dispensary practice to be so 
short (two years). ‘The Company have likewise completely failed 
in their attempt to prevent unqualified persons from carrying on 
the practice of the apothecary. According to the master’s own 
account, after incurring great obloquy and prodigious expense, 
the result of the prosecutions instituted by the Company is, that 
the number of unqualified persons who are actually practising, is 
very great. When asked, ‘ Has your society ever taken measures 
to.inform itself of the names, description, and number of all the 
unqualified practitioners, or of persons presumed to be such, who 
practise in England and Wales; and out of the whole number so 
ascertained has it ever attempted to select, as fit objects for prose- 
cution, those individuals who most nearly accorded with the 
ee of “persons wholly ignorant and utterly incompetent 
to perform the functions of an apothecary?” ’ the Master admits 
that they are culpable, in not having taken the pains. to make 
those inquiries; and all the witnesses concur in stating that the 
court. have selected for prosecution not those persons who, accord- 
ing to their judgment, are the worst educated of the unqualified 
A i ag i but those against whom informations have been 

id. by rival practitioners on the spot, whose representations 
must necessarily have been partial, and who have generally been 
actuated by motives of private interest. 
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In a word, no one will for a moment suppose that the govern- 
ment of the medical profession can be safely lodged in the hands 
of the Court of Examiners of the A pothecaries’ Company. 

It has been impossible, for want of space, to do more than 
exhibit a few specimens of the mode and spirit in which the bodies 
intrusted with power for the government of the faculty of medi- 
cine have executed their trust ; but these will probably be deemed 
sufficient to show that the demand for the reform of those bodies, 
now so loudly and universally made by the members of the pro- 
fession, is not without reason. 

Into the consideration of remedies that part of the Report 
of the House of Commons which has yet been published enters 
only incidentally. Several witnesses express their conviction that 
an efficient governing body might be formed out of the elements 
of the institutions already in existence. It is possible that a 
portion of the materials of the old building might be used in the 
construction of the new; but in general they are so rotten that 
there is. danger that they would injure the structure. At all 
events it is not reformation, but reconstitution, that has become 
necessary. Neither of the existing institutions could possibly be 
so modified as to form a body into whose hands the government 
of the profession could be safely committed; and to continue three 
independent governing bodies would be to perpetuate some of the 
worst vices of the present system. ‘There should be only one 
body comprehending the whole profession, in which should be 
vested the power of controlling everything which requires regula- 
tion. This body might be formed on some such plan as the 
following :— 

The whole medical profession to be considered as one faculty, 
represented by a senate seated in London. 

The senate to consist of three sections, namely, of physicians, 
surgeons, and general practitioners; for it would be necessary, 
in the first instance, to retain those distinctions, although they 
would gradually become obsolete. The aggregate number to 
consist—suppose of 60—that is, 20 in each section. Of this 
body the following may be proposed as the constitution : — 

he organ or functionary of the body to be denominated the 
registrar. The choice of the registrar to be, in the first instance, 
in the Secretary of State, from among one of three candidates 
returned to him by the existing Colleges. After the first appoint- 
ment the registrar to be chosen by the senate. 

The registrar, when appointed, to require, by public advertise- 
ment, all the members of the three Colleges to transmit to him 
by a certain day their names, residences, and diplomas, in order 
that they may be enrolled by him as members of the faculty. 
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Those neglecting to return their names within the specified time 
to be enrolled at any subsequent period on establishing their 
right. 

"The names enrolled to be published annually. 

When the individual members composing the aggregate body 
have been thus ascertained, the registrar to address a requisition 
to each to nominate three persons, in his own hand-writing, 
addressed to the registrar, whom he thinks fittest to form the 
respective sections of the senate. 

On the receipt of these returns the registrar to declare the 
20 physicians, the 20 surgeons, and the 20 apothecaries, who 
have received the greatest number of suffrages. The individuals 
so declared to constitute the senate. The first act of the senate 
thus elected to verify the correctness of the registrar's decisions 
by examination of his documents. 

At the end of every three years a re-election of the whole body 
to take place; the re-election to be conducted exactly in the 
same mode. 

Canvassing for office to render any person so canvassing in- 
eligible. . 

Fitteon of the senate to be a quorum, five of each section. 
Each set to attend in rotation in person, or by his substitute, the 
substitute, of course, being one of the senate. Failure of personal 
attendance three times im succession, without adequate cause 
assigned, to be equivalent to vacation of office, and the office to 
be filled up accordingly. 

Besides the list declared by the registrar to constitute the 
senate, the registrar to prepare a second list, of not less than 
30 members, as co-adjutors, to be chosen from those who had the 
next greatest number of suffrages, in oder to supply vacancies 
occurring, whether by death or by refusal, to serve in the interval 
between the triennial elections. 

A senate thus constituted would be a pure and efficient body : 
it would contain the é/ite of the profession ; and there would be this 
guarantee of the integrity and energy of their conduct (the only 
one that can be trusted to), that the elected would be always 
under the eye of the electors, with a full and constant conscious- 
ness of their being so. 

It may be difficult, by any direct interference, to deprive the 
College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons of the 
authority which they have abused, since the source of that 
authority is a royal charter. But no direct interference is ne- 
cessary ; their influence may be superseded. The establishment 
of a liberal and comprehensive plan of government for the profes- 
sion, including the whole of the kingdom, wouid at once reduce 
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their power to a name, and their authority to a nullity. What- 
ever is substituted for, the, power, and, authority superseded 
should include the whole profession, and extend over the whole. 
kingdom.’ It, is absurd ‘that the medical education, and the 
genéral government of the medical body, should be different in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. When.a person is 
in possession of an honorary diploma, obtained after haying 
gone through a prescribed curriculum and a regular ex- 
amination, it is absurd to subject him to other examination$ 
before a local tribunal when he quits one part of the king- 
dom to practise his profession in another. The physical diseases 
in Ireland are analogous to those of England, and there is no 
extraordinary difference between the diseases of Wales and of 
Scotland. A degree of knowledge and skill which is necessary 
for one place cannot be safely dispensed with in another. ‘The 
education for all, and the examinations for all, should be iden- 
tical; and being so, there should be free liberty to every man to 
practise where he pleases, what he pleases. What plan the 
Select Committee will recommend for the adoption of the Legis- 
lature does not yet appear. All that has hitherto been’ pub- 
lished consists of minutes of evidence taken before the Committee, 
containing an immense mass of information, by which the real 
state of the several sections of thé medical profession is laid clearly 


and fully open. But the Committee has not as yet disposed this 
mass into order, deduced their conclusions, and digested’ their 
plan. The chairman of the Committee (Mr. Warburton) has done. 
signal ‘service to the community in eliciting and recording, the 
evidence now before the legislature and the public; but he has 
a still higher and ‘more difficult task to accomplish. Those who 
have observed his course ey i this laborious inquiry with the 


greatest ‘attention, and who know him the most intimately, 
doubt the least of his competence to work out the legislative 
measure required in its full comprehensiyeness, and with the 
requisite’ unsparingness of whatever ‘has existed only for evil, 
however the dust of time may have concealed its deformity from 
ordinary eyes. He has taken upon himself a great responsi- 
bility. If he execute his task as it might be done, and as. is 
expected of him, a benefit, the amount of which it is impossible 
to estimate, will be conferred upon science, and, through science, 
upon humanity. - pe 
D. Ss. 
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Art... IV, 
HOTTENTOTS AND CAFFRES. 


1. Papers relative to the Cape of Good Hope. Parts I. and IT. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 18th March 
and \st June, 1835. 

2. African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. London, Moxon, 
1834, pp. 528. 

ie is proverbial how little England knows of her colonies; and 
of none does she know less than of her colony at the Cape of 

Good Hope. Indeed we question whether one person in a thousand 
knows that we possess any such colony. The Cape is only known 
as a place somewhere or other, which is the half-way house for 
the India ships; but whether it is a town or a country, or a mere 
nautical watering-house, whether it belongs to India or to England, 
or to nobody at all, would puzzle most of our countrymen to de- 
clare, Of late our newspapers have informed us, for want. of more 
important matter, that there are English inhabitants and English 
troops there, and. that there are also African savages; that. the 
settlers, troops, and savages did not agree ; that the savages, being 
horrid monsters, had the presumption to fight with British troops, 
and what is still more monstrous, to defeat them; but that at last 
the sayages were beaten, as they deserved, and gave up a quantity 
of their cattle and territory,—nay, were so tharoughly beaten as 
to enter into a long treaty with us, not one word of which, in all 
probability, did they understand, 

The country of the Cape of Good Hope includes the. extreme 
southern portion of Africa, and the country inland and along the 
eastern and western coast for several hundred miles.. Along the 
coast avd banks of the rivers. the land is extremely, fertile, but 
frequent and long periods of dry weather render the interior very 
unpreductive during a great part of the year, and, rarely service- 
able to the farmer except for. pasture, . Further inland. the coun- 
try becomes more. and more. barren, with an occasional spot ren- 
dered fruitful by a spring or river, till the borders of ‘the great 
African desert are attained. .The climate, however, is. very. fine, 
and the English settlers have found it.remarkably healthy. 

The Cape country: was possessed in nearly equal proportions by 
two African nations, whom we have chosen to call Hottentots and 
Caffres, the Hottentots possessing the western half,..and .,the 
Caffres that to theeast. ‘The Hottentot portion has been wrested 
from the natives, and now forms the British colony; but the 
Caffres, who are a-warlike nation, “have succeeded in retaining 
most of their territories, and show considerable reluctance to give 
them up. They obstinately cling to their native chiefs, their 
flocks and herds, and their native valleys; renouncing, as far as in 
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them lies, the mild dominion of the British Colonial Government, 
and preferring their own wild independence and small precarious 
property to thraldom under Dutci boors and British settlers, with 
the concurrent advantages of the lash, the bayonet, and the ex- 
hortations of the missionary. 

The Portuguese discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 1493, 
but made no permanent settlement there. More than a century 
afterwards the Dutch acquired a small settlement at Cape Town. 
For some years they do not appear to have attempted or de- 
sired to extend their possessions, but pursued a peaceful line 
of policy towards the natives, with whom they endeavoured to 
trade. As the Dutch grew more numerous they gradually aban- 
doned their pacific policy, and in 1659* sent several expeditions 
against the natives, having released the slaves from their chains to 
assist in the attack. The home authorities in 1661 sent out 
directions that the natives should be more mercifully treated by 
the colonists; and in 1662 the Dutch commandant also gave 
orders that the natives should not be molested, or called ‘ black 
stinking hounds,’ From 1673 to 1676 sanguinary skirmishes took 

lace with the natives, who lost many of their cattle ; and it appears 
a resolution of the Dutch Council, that «the booty which might 
be obtained was to be divided between the governor and council 
pro rata. —( Parl. Papers, Part I. p. 13.) The power and territory 
of the Dutch now rapidly increased, a great influx of sturdy Dutch 
boors took place, and at the beginning of the 18th century the 
Commando system came into full operation. A Commando was 
(and still is) a body of armed boors, who go out to plunder the 
natives of their cattle, on pretence of having been, or fearing to be, 
themselves plundered. ‘The first detailed account we find of this 


herrid system is contained in an abstract of a resolution of the 
Dutch Council in 1702, in these words :— 


‘ The free trade in cattle was entirely misapplied. The farmers, 
instead of trading, proceeded in parties of 80 or 90 beyond the bound- 
aries, and, being armed, forced the natives (and even murdered them 
in some instances) to give up their cattle, and afterwards divided the 
plunder. A party of 45 had recently returned with 2,000 oxen, which 
they had forcibly taken from the Honisons and Gonoequas, who conse- 


quently retaliated, occasioning many innocent persons to suffer on both 
sides.” 


The home authorities ordered that the free trade should be 
again allowed; but 


* That, as so many of the inhabitants had been guilty of ill-treatment 
of the Hottentots, no punishment could be inflicted without material 
injury to the colony, and that it should be therefore now passed over ; 





* Papers, Part I, pp. 9—23. 
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but that it should not again take place, under pain of immediate punish- 
ment.’'—Parl. Papers, Part I. pp. 16, 17. 

From this period to the capture of the Cape by the English in 
1797, the settlers succeeded by degrees in exterminating the na- 
tives, or converting them into slaves or wandering robbers, by 
means of the commandos. Against the cruelties of the settlers 
the government was constantly issuing proclamations ; which, how- 
ever, it was too weak, or too little in earnest, to enforce. 

When the Dutch had possessed themselves of the Hottentot or 
western half of the Cape country, they approached the more war- 
like Caffre tribes, with whom they had many unsuccessful con- 
tests, In 1793 the frontier officer ‘was furnished with 150 
tinder-boxes, and 150 pounds of copper wire, as presents to the 
Caffres to induce them to make peace.’ 

The English rule, from its commencement to the present time, 
appears to have been very like that of the Dutch. Our governors 
have been soldiers, generally titled soldiers, chosen on account of 
their interest at home. Now and then a fit man does appear, 
but the unfit greatly preponderate ; occasionally (as in the in- 
stance of Lord C. Somerset) exhibiting a rare combination of all 
the qualities which ought not to be possessed. 

The government of any country, but especially of a colony, 
ought to be situated in the centre of affairs, like a spider in the 
middle of his web. The difficulties that have long existed at the 
Cape have been on the eastern and north-eastern frontier: the 
government is situated at Cape Town, a remote corner in the 
extreme west, many hundred miles from the seat of active opera- 
tions. 

The inhabitants of the Cape country are Hottentots, Bushmen, 
Caffres, Dutch Boors, English Settlers, Soldiers, Missionaries, 
Secretaries, and a Governor, with various mixtures and crosses of 
these ; and when none of the above parties understand each other, 
which sometimes happens, affairs do not go on very smoothly. 

Our nursery notions of the Hottentots shadow them forth as the 
essence of everything that is (morally as well as physically) 
black ; but when first discovered by the Europeans, they appear 
to have been a harmless race of shepherds, in a higher state of 
civilization than the North American Indians. When the Dutch 
entered the colony, they found the Hottentots comparatively nu- 
merous, and living on the produce of their flocks and herds: a 
mantle made of sheep-skins formed their clothing; their huts 
were composed of a few boughs and mats; and a small bow and 
poisoned arrows, with a light spear or javelin, formed their arms. 
They were of a mild and indolent disposition, and by no means 
deficient in courage, though their bows and arrows proved no 
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match for the rifles of the boors. By degrees they lest their lands, 
their flocks and herds, and eventually their liberty ; for, though the 
Dutch colonial laws did not permit them to be sold as slaves, 
they were deprived of the free disposal of their labour, and re- 
duced to a worse condition than slavery itself. 

An officer who served in the interior,.in the midst of the Dutch 
African colonists, thus describes the Hottentots at the period 
when the English came into possession of the colony :— 


* At that time (1798—1802) the Hottentots were a miserable, abject 
race of people, generally living in the service of the boors, who had so 
many of them that they were thought of little value as servants, and 
were treated more like brute beasts than human beings. Indeed, the 
colonists in those days scarcely considered them human. They were 
mostly naked: seldom was one of them to be seen with any other 
clothing than the sheep-skin caross, together with a piece of jackal’s 
skin for the men, and a wretched sort of leathern apron for the women, 
attached to a girdle of raw hide, which encircled their loins. Their 
food was commonly the flesh of old ewes, or any animal the boor ex- 
pected to die from age. If he was short of that, he shot a few quaggas 
or other game for them. Their wages were mmo y a few strings of 
glass beads in the year; or, when the boor returned from a journey to 


Cape Town, a tinder-box and knife were considered a reward for faith- 
ful services. Perhaps a very obedient man, and more than commonly 
industrious, got a heifer or a couple of ewes in a year. And if, by 


accident, any one of these poor wretches happened to possess a few cattle, 
there was often some means fallen upon by the boor to get rid of him, 
and thus his cattle became his master’s. When a Hottentot offended a 
boor or booress he was immediately tied up to the waggon-wheel and 
flogged in the most barbarous manner. Or, if the master took a serious 
dislike to any of these unhappy creatures, it was no uncommon practice 
to send out the Hottentot on some pretended message, and then to 
follow and shoot him on the road; and, when thus put out of the way, 
his relations durst not make any inquiry about him, else they also were 
severely punished. Such was the condition in which we found the 
natiyes at that period.’—Sketches, p. 380. 

By way of checking the enormities of the Dutch African colo- 
nists, which continued to be perpetrated under the English go- 
vernment, and of which examples are to be found throughout the 
parliamentary papers and the most. recent works on Africa, 
circuit courts were instituted to investigate complaints and try 
offences ; but, being composed at first of interested parties, the 
courts were far from producing the advantages expected. 

It was not till 1828 that the Hottentots were placed on the 
same footing with the other inhabitants of the colony, to the great 
dissatisfaction of the boors, their masters. . The manner in which 
they behaved on the occasion is highly creditable to them; and a 
great improvement has already taken place in their physical and 
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moral condition. A colony consisting entirely of Hottentots was 
placed; a few years since, on the most exposed part of the eastern 
frontier ; and the accounts given of their progress, under very great 
disadvantages, are so interesting, and even affecting, that we re- 
gret we cannot find room to extract them. 

The bushmen, or bosjesmen, to whom constant allusion is made 

by all writers on Southern Africa, appear to consist principally of 
the remains of the independent Hottentot tribes, who now possess 
no flocks-or herds, but subsist partly by the chase, partly on the 
wild roots of the wilderness, and, in seasons of scarcity, on reptiles, 
locusts, the larvee of ants, or by plundering their hereditary foes and 
oppressors, the Dutch frontier boors. ese Hottentots are occa- 
sionally joined by others who have escaped from the service of the 
boors, by run-away slaves, and by deserters from the Cape corps. 
On the occasion of the plunder of his family’s settlement by a band 
of these marauders, Mr. Pringle makes the following liberal and 
excellent remarks :— 
* © These freebooters might have been able, perhaps, to make out a 
good case against the colony, had they been heard in their own de- 
fence. The country we occupied had belonged, very probably, to their 
ancestors. Some of them had been in their childhood carried by the 
boors into servitude when their kindred were slaughtered, and had 
themselves been considered as slaves, and often treated like brutes. The 
regular slaves who had absconded from bondage, and the deserters who 
had fled from a military service into which they had been drafted by a 
compulsory enlistment, had all suffered wrongs against which the heart 
and soul of man naturally revolt, and which, in fiery natures, tend to 
awaken the thirst of vengeance. But however guilty the Colony may 
have been in pursuing a system of injustice and oppression which had, 
directly or indirectly, driven most of these unhappy outlaws to their 
present mode of life, it was obvious that their predatory career could not 
be allowed to continue. Neither could the boors, some of whom boasted 
that only a few years ago they used to lie in wait for the bushmen and 
shoot them like baboons, be permitted to resume their old habits of mur- 
derous private retaliation.’—p. 364. 

‘ Having descended from the pastoral to the hunter state, the bush- 
men have, with the increased perils and privations of that mode of life, 
necessarily acquired a more ferocious and resolute character. From a 
mild, confiding, and unenterprising race of shepherds, they have been 
gradually transformed into wandering hordes of fierce, suspicious, and 
vindictive savages. By their fellow-men'they have been treated as wild 
beasts, until they have become in some measure assimilated to wild 
beasts in habits and disposition.’—p. 366. 

The Caffre tribes inhabit the eastern countries of the Cape, 
which have not as yet come into our possession, with the excep- 
tion of portions of the frontier districts, whence we have forcibly 
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expelled the inhabitants. The Caffres are deseribed as 4 
finer and bolder race than the Hottentots. Mr. Pringle’s frontier 
residence gave him considerable opportunities of becoming ae- 
quainted with this race, and he gives a great variety of interesting; 
and many very painful, details respecting them and their inter- 
course with the frontier boors :— 


‘The Caffres are a tall, athletic, and handsome race of men, with 
features often approaching to the European or Asiatic model; and, &x- 
cepting their woolly hair, exhibiting few of the peculiarities of the 
Negro race. Their colour is a clear dark brown ; their address is frank, 
cheerful, and manly; their government is patriarchal; and the privi- 
leges of rank are carefully maintained by the chieftains. Their princi- 
pal wealth and means of subsistence consist in their numerous herds of 
cattle. The females also cultivate pretty extensively maize, millet, 
water-melons, and a few other esculents; but they are decidedly a 
hation of herdsmen,—war, hunting, barter, and agriculture, being only 
occasional occupations.’—p. 413. 


In 1778 the Dutch governor, having found a considerable 
number of colonists occupying tracts beyond the Hottentot fron- 
tier, instead of recalling them, brought them within the boundary 
by the simple method of extending it beyond them; thus addin 
by a stroke of his pen about 30,000 square miles to the colonial 
territory. The rights of the natives do not appear to have re- 


ceived a yrs ae the boors were left to deal with them as they 


had dealt with their brethren already extinct. But with the more 
formidable Caffres the form of an agreement was observed. 
Eng-gements were made with a few of them, but the chiefs 
m: . interested were neglected ; constant encroachments were made 
on both sides, and wholesale robbery and murder have been carried 
on between the parties for many years, ending usually to the ad- 
vantage of the settlers. The boors often formed pretences of 
losing cattle, purposely to make inroads into the Caffre settle- 
metits, and carry off their cattle, often laying waste the country, 
and massacring the natives. Of course the Caffres resisted and 
retaliated. ‘This system of robbery and murder has been al- 
lowed to continue under English govertiors even to the present 
day ; and British officers and British soldiers have been frequently 
called in to assist the marauders. 

After giving an account of the atrocious treatment and savage 
murders of the natives by one of the Dutch boors, who was placed 
in petty authority on the frontier, Mr. Pringle proceeds :— 


‘ Nevertheless, I would not willingly give the impression that Corne- 
lius Vandernest is a mere savage ruffian. On the contrary, he is really 
one of the most respectable of these frontier boors; and, apart from kis 
hereditary prejudices in regard to the natives, is generally; and I believe 
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justly, Considered as a decént, good-natured; and well-disposed person: 
The fact is that even the very best of these men have been trained from 
their childhood to regard bushmen and Caffres with nearly the same 
feelings as they regard beasts of prey, only with far more rancorous 
animosity ; so that they can scarcely be brought to view even the treach- 
erous slaughter of them as a crime. But while this circumstance may 
be allowed to palliate the guilt of such untutored men, it casts a darker 
shade over the conduct of those in authority, who, knowing well the 
habits and prejudices of these semi-barbarous back-settlers, yet intrust 
them with a perilous discretion towards the natives, which, from the 
very nature of things, cannot fail to be often grossly abused.’—p. 456. 


The European portion of the Cape community is principally 
Duteh, or of Dutch descent, and is chiefly employed in rearing 
cattle, for which the country is well suited. The farm of a Dutch- 
African-grazier-boor frequently consists of from 5,000 to 10,000 
acres. ‘The scantiness of the population in a large tract of coun- 
try, the demoralizing effects of slave-holding, and of hostile rela- 
tions with the natives, have greatly kept back the civilization of 
this class of persons. The increasing difficulty of procuring edu- 
cation for their children is also complained of by the best of the 
boors. In the Report of the Commission of Circuit, 28th Febru- 
ary, 1812, (Papers, Part I. p. 111,) it is stated that,— 

* Modefately speaking, there are upwards of 3,400 children belong- 
ing to the district of Graff Reynet, of which, at the most, no more than 
100 have an opportunity of any instruction, while the parents of at least 
2,000 of those children are very well able to afford the necessary ex 
pense of their education, and even can be called rich inhabitants. The 
want of instruction will certainly be found in the same proportion in 
the other districts. . . . The parents, in the mean time, were not 
indifferent ; on the contrary, most of them expressed their wishes, with 
tears in their eyes, that this might be provided for in one manner or the 
other, feeling themselves that their children, growing up without edu- 
cation, without instruction, without even a knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, would at last be like nothing else than 
savages.’ 

Of late years a considerable number of English emigrants have 
proceeded to the Cape, and a large sum of money has been voted 
by Parliament in aid of these colonists ;—with what success may 
be conjectured from Mr. Pringle’s description of the camp of the 
settlers, who were waiting for conveyances to their locations. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, elegantly dressed, were seated in some of 
the tents, with books in their hands; others were rambling among the 
shrubbery, and over the little eminences, looking down upon the bustling 
beach and bay. One or two handsome carriages were standing in the 
open air, exhibiting some tokens of aristocratic rank or pretension in 
the proprietors. It was obvious that several of these families had been 
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accustomed to enjoy the luxurious accommodations of refined society in 
England. How far they had acted wisely in embarking their property 
and the happéuess of their families in an enterprise like the present, 
and in leading their respective bands of adventurers to colonize the 
wilds of Southern Africa, were questions yet to be determined. 

‘A little way beyond I entered the settlers’ camp. It consisted of 
several hundred tents, pitched in regular rows or streets, and occupied 
by the middling or lower classes of emigrants. These consisted of 
various descriptions of people; and the air, aspect, and array of their 
persons and temporary residences were equally various. ere were 
respectable tradesmen and jolly farmers, with every appearance of sub- 
stance and snug English comfort about them. There were watermen, 
fishermen, and sailors from the Thames and English seaports, with the 
reckless and weatherbeaten look usual in persons of their perilous 
and precarious professions. There were numerous groups of pale- 
visaged artisans and operative manufacturers from London and other 
large towns, of whom, doubtless, a certain proportion were persons of 
highly reputable character and steady habits; but a far larger portion 
were squalid in their aspect, slovenly in their attire and domestic ar- 
rangements, and discontented and uncourteous in their demeanour. 
Lastly there were parties of pauper agricultural labourers, sent out by 
the aid of their respective parishes, healthier perhaps than the class just 
mentioned, but not apparently happier in mind, nor less generally de- 
moralized by the untoward influence of their former social condition. 
On the whole, they formed a motley and unprepossessing collection of 
people. Guessing vaguely from my observations on this occasion, and 
on subsequent rambles through their locations, I should say that. pro- 
bably about a third part were persons of real respectability of character, 
and possessed of some worldly substance ; but that the remaining two- 
thirds were for the most part composed of individuals of a very unpro- 
mising description, persons who had hung loose upon society, low in 
morals or desperate in circumstances. Enterprise many of these doubt- 
lessly possessed in an eminent degree, but too many appeared to. be 
idle, insolent, and drunken, and mutinously disposed towards their 
masters and superiors. And, with such qualities, it was not possible to 
augur very favourably of their future conduct and destiny, or of the 
welfare of those who had collected them in England, and whose success 
in occupying the country depended entirely on their steady industry.’— 
Sketches, p. 129—131. 

The father of Mr. Pringle was an aged Roxburghshire farmer, 
who, with his five sons piss their families, and with several rela- 
tions and friends, finding their property diminishing, determined 
to settle in a foreign land while yet they had the means. The 
direction of the expedition was intrusted to Mr. Pringle; and his 
work contains an account of the emigration and settlement of the 
party in Southern Africa. 

It can seldom have happened that emigrants have gone out 
with so many chances of success as this body of settlers. They 
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did not emigrate singly and unconnectedly ; but proceeded in a 
considerable body, and were bound together by the closest ties. 
They were not the refuse of the poorhouse or gaol, nor were they 
broken-down artisans, or ignorant and half-brutalized hinds ; they 
were a body of enterprising and industrious farmers, possessing 
both capital and skill, and acting in zealous co-operation. They 
were not placed in the wilderness upon their own resources ; but 
were located in an unrivalled climate, and continued long to re- 
ceive direct support from the Government in food, assistance, 
and protection. Yet these men, after making the most ac- 
tive exertions and enduring the greatest privations for several 
years, were at last on the point of abandoning their attempt in 
despair. 

The fate of the ordinary run of settlers must, therefore, at 
times have been dreadful in the extreme. In 1823-4, for ex- 
ample, most of the settlers in the frontier district of Albany were 
almost reduced to starvation, from which they were rescued by 
liberal subscriptions in Cape Town, in India, and in England. 


‘ A large proportion of the emigrants were moreover but little pre- 
pared by previous habits, physical or moral, for the occupation of a new 
country ; and the seeds of disunion had been profusely sown, even on 
the passage out, in most of the ill-assorted parties in which large 
numbers had been associated, and which were in many cases composed 
of the most heterogeneous materials. These circumstances alone could 
scarcely have failed to produce a great deal of dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment. But when to these were added the almost total destruec- 
tion, for five or six successive years, of their wheat crops by blight ; the 
calamitous visitation of a terrible deluge of rain in October 1823, 
which swept away nearly half their huts and gardens; and, more 
galling than all, the cruel neglect and insolent tyranny of the colonial 
government and its local functionaries, ever since the departure of Sir 
Rufane Donkin in 1821 ; it is not surprising that a large portion of the 
settlers—those especially who had sunk all their resources in the enter- 
prise—should have been driven almost to despair, or that their appeals 
to the home government were loud and importunate.’—Sketches, p. 345. 


This testimony affords a painful proof how much our government 
and people have still to learn on the subject of colonization, and 
how great must be the sacrifice of property, of happiness, and of 
life, before wise principles of colonization are universally adopted. 
As it is usually practised, a more barbarous and expensive 
mode of getting rid of the surplus population could not easily be 
discovered. ‘o hang these unfortunate wretches at home would 
be merciful in comparison with sending them to a foreign land to 
die by torture, possibly after having inflicted tortures on others. 
The parliamentary grants are so many premiums for human de- 
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struction, and not the less certain in their effect because neither 
givers nor receivers had any such end in contemplation. Of the 
survivors it is certain that many must, under our present policy, 
degenerate into barbarism, and that their children must become 
savages of a more noxious sort than the aboriginal savages, 
for they will have, in addition, many of the vices of civilization. 
The quiet and industrious Dutch peasant becomes under this 
system a ferocious ruffian. He robs the natives of their land and 
cattle, murders them if they resist, and kidnaps their women and 
children for slaves; and when the Government would check him 
he resists its authority, occasionally to the extent of open rebel- 
lion*. Not anly does he become a ruffian Himself, and the 
parent of a similar progeny, but he depreciates more and more 
the morality of the tribes with whom he comes into contact, con- 
verting them partly by his violence and rapacity, and partly by 
the introduction of arms and spirituous liquors, into savage, in- 
temperate, and starving plunderers. These misdeeds, which are 
exhibited in almost eyery page of the Parliamentary Papers, are 
the misdeeds of Dutch boors; but are English peasants so differ- 
ently constituted, that their conduct will be different, under the 
Same circumstances and under equal temptations ? 

On the occasions when the veil is drawn aside which conceals 
the details of our colonial governments, a mass of evil is disclosed 
so repugnant to our feelings, and so incompatible with , our state 
of society at home, that it is commonly attributed to deliberate 
wickedness on the part of thecolonial rulers. It may more justly 
be attributed to ignorance and incapacity : to the employment, in 
the principal situations, of military officers, who enter their posts 
utterly ignorant of the affairs of the colony, and of the duties and 
obligations of a civil governor and government ; who are liable 
to be imposed upon by interested or ignorant persons; and wha 
retire after a few years’ rule, just when they are beginning to ac- 
quire some ea os of the colony, if indeed they do not com- 
mence their new profession too old and too wise to learn any- 
thing. A successor arrives, and a new line of policy is adopted, 
destined to be altered ere long, probably by himself, and cer- 
tainly by his successor. The officers in immediate subordination 
to these are selected in the mother country, on various grounds, 
of which peculiar fitness for their appointment does not form the 





* In 1799 ‘the frontier districts were in a complete state of anarchy. The 
boors had taken up arms, and were engaged in alternate hostilities against the g 
yernment as well as against a large body of Hottentots, who, in consequence of the 
irsurrections of the boors, had risen, and, joined by some of the Caffre tribes, drove 
the colonists before them, killed many who fell into their hands, and plundeyed and 
burnt everywhere the places of the colouists.’—Papers, Part I. p. 29. 
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principal part; and being banished men, they take no pride or 
pleasure in their task, from which they are desirous of returning 
home with the least possible delay. These circumstances alone 
(and there are many others) would be amply sufficient to ac- 
count for a great part of the colonial misgovernment, not only of 
Great Britain, but of every other European nation. 

It would be a folly to say that great talents for ciyil admini- 
stration are not occasionally to be found among military men ; 
but does military rank (with or without professional talent) ne- 
eessarily imply capability for that most arduous of employments, 
the civil government of a colony? The ordinary military officer 
(like a man of standing in any other profession) cannot avoid carry- 
ing the habits and feelings of his profession into ordinary life. 
Anything short of immediate and implicit obedience to commands, 
however severe or unreasonable, is mutiny, and must be sup- 
pressed and punished with the utmost severity. The officer who 
is fond of his vocation occasionally likes a little professional 
work. In a colony he need never be long without this gratifica- 
tion, the most expensive that a ruler can enjoy. 

Lord Charles Somerset was a ruler-of the soldier caste, having 
the objectionable propensities of the profession greatly aggravated 
by strong aristocratic feelings and prejudices; nor was he very 
scrupulous in word or deed when his interests or prejudices were 
concerned. With regard to his government of the Cape colony, 
there is, we believe, but one opinion. Indeed the ministry which 
appointed him, and long continued to support him, were obliged 
at last to give up the defence of his conduct. The Reports of the 
Commissioners who were sent out to investigate the condition of 
the colony, and the details furnished by many other respectable 
parties, show that his goyernment produced misery and destruction 
to thousands. We must, however, admit that he was placed in an 
arduous post, and surrounded by difficulties with which none but 
a man of superior talents could have successfully contended. 

We must go far back if we would trace the real causes of the 
Caffre war which has just ended. Those causes originated with 
the occupation of the frontier by the boors, over whom the Dutch 
government had but little control ; and were continued by the vacil- 
lating, and, at times, cruel policy adopted by the English go- 
vernors. Sometimes the natives were treated with mildness by 
the government; at other times they were driven out of the 
colony, though many of them had been long settled there, or 
engaged as servants to the settlers; and occasionally they were 
expelled from a frontier district to make way for the colonists. 
A long and able historical summary of our relations with the 
Cafires may be found in the Report of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry, dated 25th May, 1825. 
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The Rev. W. Shaw, sometime a missionary among the Caffres 
describes the British policy in these terms : ; 


‘ Not only has our government pursued no efficient measures for the 
improvement of the Caffre tribes, but the plan adopted for the regula- 
tion of the affairs of the frontier has been extremely injudicious. In- 
stead of a regular system, well defined, properly adapted to the local 
circumstances of the country, and steadily acted upon, there has been 
nothing like a system at all. Sometimes the mode of treatment has 
been harsh and severe, at other times mild and conciliatory. Occa- 
sionally the Caffres were almost frightened into the belief that we. 
intended their destruction, and at other times they were suffered. to 
carry on their depredations with such impunity as to tempt them into 
the opinion that we were afraid of them; threatenings were occa- 
sionally denounced which were never intended to be executed, and 
promises have been made which were never fulfilled. The effects of 
this contradictory mode of proceeding upon an untutored but warlike 
race, strong from their number, may be easily imagined.’—FPapers, 
Part II. p. 139. 


With reference to one of the expulsions of the Caffres from the 
English territory which we have above alluded to, Mr. Moodie (an 
old settler, we believe) writes thus to the Commissioners of 
Inquiry. 

‘ It is something difficult to account for the cruel measure of driving 
out so many of these unfortunate people who had lived for many years 
with the inhabitants, who had forgot their savage habits and even their 
language, who had acquired habits which made them dependent upon 
the Colony.’ . . . . ‘The great and laudable object our governors 
appear to have had in view, was the prevention of the customary scenes 
of massacre and extermination; but their distance from the. frontier 
keeping them in necessary ignorance of the minutize of daily eccur- 
rences between a rude peasantry and their simple visitors, unable: to 
examine inte the merits of every act of aggression or retaliation, they 
confounded together the whole race, and swept the colony of all—gaod 
and bad.” . . . . ‘But this people have come into actual contact 
with us ; they have tasted some of the advantages as well as the evils 
of our vicinity to them. Numbers of them have lived in the colon 
and proved the most useful and faithful servants. Many still ‘wish 
to serve in the colony ; they have acquired wants in which it should be 
our object to confirm them ;-they are a people living under the control 
of their chiefs; they have fixed habitations and cultivate the ground ; 
they seem in short to be on the very verge of civilization ; and instead 
of doing anything to assist them we drive them rudely back, even from 
the point to which they had attained without us; we reduce them to 
the nomade state, to that precise condition in which they are the. most 
dangerous to us, when they can present no mark for hostility, and while 
excluded from fraffic, as they have nothing to gain from our friendship 
so’ they have nothing to fear from our enmity, but what they can 
always retrieve to our ruin.’— Papers, Part I. p. 175-6 — 
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Conciliatory treatment of these people appears to have been 

successful whenever it has been pursued. Mr. H. Maynier, a 
very old colonial officer on the Caffe frontier,— 
‘had frequent opportunity to observe the effect of conciliatory mea- 
sures, with both Caffre and Bosjesmen tribes, and also with those 
coloriial Hottentots who were engaged in hostilities with the boors, 
amounting at that time te about 700 well-armed men, and have mva- 
riably found them to succeed, and to have been in most instances pre- 
ferable to the attempt to use force, and in some the only means to 
preserve the colony from ruin at that period. . . . . The colonists 
were generally averse to pacific measures. With regard to the Caffres, 
the colonists had been in the habit of making large booty of Caffre 
cattle; and from the Bosjesmen they carried away, by means of the 
commandos, numbers of children whom they used to keep as servants. 
Most of the disputes with the Caffres and Bosjesmen might have been 
settled, if the boors had not always been so eager to form those com- 
mandos, from which they expected to reap some advantages.’—Papers, 
Part I. p. 29. 


The immediate cause of the late Caffre irruption was that the 
natives were forcibly expelled from a tract of country which the 
British claimed, but on which the Caffres had long been allowed 
to reside and graze their cattle. 


* In the November of last year’ (1833), says Sir B. D’Urban in a 
despatch to Mr. Spring Rice of 10th November, 1834, ‘ the actin 
governor, under the impression that this indulgence had been abus 
(which probably it might have been to a certain extent), ordered their 
immediate expulsion from the whole of that line, and they were ex- 
pelled’ accordingly. This unfortunately happened when a period of 
severe drought was approaching, so that these tribes (I am afraid but too 
certainly) suffered much loss in their herds in consequence.’—Papere, 
Part II. p. 103. 

After this open act of aggression the Caffres drove off the cattle 
of the settlers, and attacked the frontier settlers and armed posts 
with success for some time, during which many atrocities were 
committed on both sides. As soon as possible, troops were 
brought against them from ali parts of the colony, and they were 
eventually defeated. During the hostilities, the natives were of 
course characterized by every foul name our language will supply ; 
what foul. names they applied to us (probably with as much’ jus- 
tice) we are not informed. After their defeat they were deprived 
of'an immense number of cattle, although it was notorious that 
without cattle they could not subsist, except as plunderers, It 
might have been proper to punish the Caffres for being plunder- 
ers; but it was scarcely the most judicious measure to select 
that particular punishment which was most certain to reproduce 
the crime. A very long treaty was also entered iuto with, the 
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frontier chiefs, who engaged thereby to bear true allegiance to 
the King of England, and to obey the English laws, by which laws 
they also stipulated to abide jn their conduct towards the other 
tribes. English officers of various kinds were to be permitted to 
reside among them, and each chief was to be a magitrale in his 
own settlements. In token of fealty to the King of magne each 
chief agreed to deliver up a fat ox every month to the British 
government. * 

It appears very ludicrous that we should seriously enter into 
a long and formal diplomatic treaty, binding tribes, whom we 
haye been characterizing as ferocious savages, to know, under- 
stand, and obey the English laws, and requiring their chiefs to 
become justices of the peace. If we do succeed amicably with 
the Caffres, it must be by very different means. Much will 
depend upon our checking the squatters and frontier boors, and 
preventing them from holding lands near the frontier except in 
situations where they can be well watched, and can act in a body 
under proper officers against the native marauders. Much will 
jaan upon our condensing our settler-population, many of 


whom are in possession of farms, or rather tracts of country, of 
such extravagant size as not only to be most prejudicial to the 
progress of wealth in the colony, but to render government and 
peneeavle relations with the natiyes impossible. Much also will 


epend upon the agents whom the government employs in the 
frontier districts. A formal treaty is a mere farce without able, 
conciliatory, and vigilant agents. Such men are certainly not 
easily to be found, especially when they are not sought for. It 
is therefore with much gratification we learn that Captain Stock- 
enstrom, a native of the country, and (judging from the Par- 
liamentary Papers) the fittest person extant, has been selected 
for the management of the Caffre frontier. If he is properly 
supported, much improvement may be expected in this portion of 
Southern Africa. 

Great expectations are entertained by many benevolent persons 
in this country, that Africa is destined to be civilized by the efforts 
of the missionaries. Many missionaries have been and still are 
in Southern Africa, it is true, and some of them are distinguished 
by more than usual ability ; but we cannot discover that they 
have hitherto produced any remarkable or permanent effect: 
Capt. Stockenstrom, a first-rate authority on all that is connected 
with Southern Africa, has stated the result of his experience on 
this subject in his letter to the Commissioners of Inquiry, dated 
9th August, 1826. 


* I can appeal to the government, my fellow-servants, the boors, the 
savages themselves, as to how I have felt and acted with respect to the 
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latter, and defy the minutest scrutiny ; but I am far from running 
blindfold into the opposite extreme, and thinking that collecting them 
into schools, and preaching to them while they are half starved, through 
interpreters who do not understand us themselves, will do them the 
least good. I am a strong advocate for missionary institutions among 
the bushmen. I strongly urged Dr. Philip and the Rev. Mr. Whitworth 
to settle missionaries close on our borders; but then I consider these 
worthy men in the outset more as protectors than as teachers, at least 
to the present grown-up race of bushmen.’—Papers, Part I. p. 118. 


The Caffres are evidently a fine race, and much superior to 
the ordinary African negro. They are herdsmen; they have 
made some progress in agriculture ; and they are brave and hu- 
mane. The testimony of thuse who know them best, and who 
haye travelled and lived among them, is highly in their favour. 
Would it not be a worthy object of exertion to attempt to raise this 
nation to some degree of civilization, and through their means to act 
by degrees upon the other African tribes? Would it not be cheaper 
to treat them as friends, and perfect them in agriculture, for 
which much of their country is well suited, than to exterminate 
them after a bloody war of perhaps half a century, in which the 
treasure expended would be the least part of our loss? The mis- 
sionaries and traders who have lived among them have invari- 
ably been treated kindly, and have always found them open to 
improvement ; for they are very different from the wild Indians 
of North America, whom it has hitherto been found impossible to 
tame. We may choose to call them an inferior race ; but theirs 
is a race which can exist in Africa; our race cannot, except in 
the extreme north and south ; so far they are the superior race, and 
by their means we might most readily extend, and strengthen, 
and improve our possessions in Southern Africa. If our policy 
be not soon altered, we shall not be able to alter it, and the war of 
extermination must be completed. . 





Art. VY. 


THE TIMBER MONOPOLY. 


OF the burthens which press upon the industry of this country, 
a portion only is indicated by the general aggregate of the 
revenue. By far the larger and more mischieyous class of bur- 
thens consists of those which lie hidden from the public eye in the 
shape of discriminating or protecting duties, or, in other words, 
commercial restrictions. 
In some cases these duties are sufficiently high to exclude from 
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consumption the article on which they are imposed; when, of 
course, they add nothing to the revenue. ‘The duty, though 
imposed, is not levied ; yet the community is taxed to an equal, 
or nearly equal, amount, in the enhanced price and inferior qua- 
lity of the article, to encourage which the duty is imposed, and to 
the use of which the nation is thereby confined. In other cases 
the exclusion is less complete ; the partial use of the highly-taxed 
article is permitted, but, of course, at an enhanced cost. 

The amount which the people thus pay without a murmur, 
because they see it not, almost exceeds calculation. ‘The mono- 
poly of food alone has been estimated as costing the nation be- 
tween 15 and 20 millions. We are restricted to the use of the 
sugar of our East and West India possessions, at the cost of about 
eight millions more. Every class of producers expects protection 
against the whole community, that is, everybody is to be protected 
against everybody. ‘The homely honest man’s maxim, ‘ Live and 
Tet live,’ is List sight of, and ‘ Rob and let rob’ has in practice 
usurped its place. se this system of mutual aggression un- 
ceasing hostilities ought to be kept up. In the House of Com- 
mons no opportunity should be neglected of forcing divisions, both 
on the broad principle and on particular cases, especially upon 
the most flagrant cases. Out of the House, those who claim to 
be public instructors should be constantly watchful to point ‘out 
to the community, and especially to those who enjoy the elective 
franchise, the especial bearing of all such questions upon the 
comfort and well-being of the community. 

One of the most flagrant of the existing violations of the prin- 
ciple of free trade was last year brought to trial before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, and condemned by a verdict drawn 
from the clearest possible evidence: we mean the legislative mo- 
hopoly granted to the colonial timber trade. 

In the seventh volume of the ‘Westminster Review,’ published 
in 1827, there appeared an article, written by Mr. Roebuck, which 
placed the whole subject of that trade, in its then state, fully before 
the public. It was the first systematic and thorough exposition 
of the question which had appeared, and it sell conclusively 
that the trade was one of almost unmitigated evil. The cireum- 
stances of the trade have somewhat changed since the period at 
which that article was written; and, as legislation will certainly 
be attempted, and it is to be hoped will take place, thereupon, 
a reconsideration of the subject cannot be deemed ill timed. 

The broad features of the timber trade may be stated very 
briefly. 

Timber is at present obtained from two different sources: from 
the North of Europe, and especially from the countries washed 
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by the Baltic; and from the British dominions in North America, 

he timber of the Baltic, being produced by low-priced labour, 
and not having to be transported a very great distance, can, be 
delivered in the British ports at a moderate price. The timber of 
Canada, being a product of high-priced labour, and having to be 
brought from a much greater distance, both by inland navigation 
and by sea, than that of the Baltic, cannot be delivered in this 
country except at a very much higher price. In addition to 
this disadvantage of a greater cost of production, the timber of 
North America is inferior in quality* to that of the Baltic, so 
that, could it be brought here at the same price, the latter would 
still be preferred. 

Now, the wholesome principle of free trade says, ‘ Let us avail 
ourselves fully of these natural advantages; let us purchase our 
timber where we can get it best and cheapest.’ ‘ No,’ says the 
law, obeying the voice of monopoly and restriction, ‘a tax shall 
be imposed on the good and cheap commodity, sufficiently high 
to overbalance the difference of cost and quality. All natural 
advantages shall be destroyed; the gift of Providence shall be 
marred by the selfish hand of man; it shall be so ordered that the 
British consumer shall be forced to purchase from the colonial 
producer.’ 

The way in which the law compels us to purchase the bad tim- 
ber of the colonies is by a very complicated scale of duties, the 
main features of which are as follow :-— 





Description. Colonial, | Foreign. 





Square timber . per load 10s. 55s, 
als. + per hundred £2, £19. 
Battens. . ° - £l. £10, 
Staves . . ‘ -~ 8s. £4, 4s, 
Oak plank . . per load 15s. £4. 
Wainscot logs w F 12s. 55s. 
Masts . . : each} 1s, 6d. to 4s, | 8s. to 22s, 














Thus foreign European timber pays 54 times as much duty as 
colonial timber, foreign deals 94 times as much as colonial deals, 
whilst in favour of colonial staves there is more than a ten-fold 
duty, 

i as this difference is, it is not sufficient to drive the 
timber of the North of Europe out of the market. The English 
builder is willing to purchase it, notwithstanding its enhanced 





* The difference of quality is indicated by the difference of price. The red 
pine of the Baltic brings 25 per cent, more than that of Canada, ‘The most fayour- 
able view of the case, so far as respects Canada, is, that the natural quality of 
Canadian red pine is equal to that of the Baltic, the difference being in superiority 
of manufacture, 
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price, béecattsé he cari obtain none of equal quality from our colo- 
nial possessions. 

Leaving general statements, let us now look a little moré 
closely at details, in order to ascertain, as nearly as possible, how 
much the nation pays annually for the privilege of using bad co- 
lonial timber. Here we shall find the following table of the im- 
portation of 1834, of great service. It shows the effect of the 
present scale of duties, in determining the proportion of our supply 
obtained from each source :— 





Description. Foreign. Colonial. Both. Mean Duty. 





Pine timber . ‘ 
Oak » «0 ° 
Unenumerated ° 


Loads| 110,024 | 379,404 | 489,428 20s, 
99 9,000 17,500 26 ,500 25s. 
‘. bs 7 41,800 
Hundreds} 33,105 34,000 | 67,105 | £9. 108. 
Battens . . » 11,798 1,561 13,359 | £9- 10s. 
Staves . . ° » 11,782 75,073 86,855 9s. 
Masts, under 12 ins. Number} 9,354 4,722 | 14,076 
5 .latge. 5% Loads 575 3,894 4,469 
Oak plank . . . 9 2,734 4 2,738 
Wainscot logs . . 3,031 3,031 


Deals. . 


» 0 
Lathwood . .. Fathoms 4,713 5, 086 9,799 























( Tables of Revenue, &c., Part IV., page 17.) 

As the present scale of duties is insufficient to drive the tiniber 
of the Baltic out of the market—as it only just enables the colonies 
to compete with the European producer—it must be obvious that 
any material approach to an equalization of duties will transfer 
the trade from the colonies to the North of Europe, except in the 
case of some few descriptions of timber which cannot be procured 
from the latter source. If the duties were fixed at the mean rates 
now levied, as shown in the last column of the foregoing table, at 
least the same amount of revenue would go into the Exchequer 
as under the present scale, but it would be nearly all levied on 
Baltic timber. We say at least the same amount of revenue, 
though in reality the amount would be greater. Constimption 
would be materially increased by cheapness, and the increase of 
revenue would follow the same ratio. 

On the timber of the colonies the consumer suffers a loss in two 
ways ; by its higher cost, and by its inferior quality. With regard 
to its higher cost, we have only to deduct the present duties from 
the prices of colonial and Baltic timber respectively, and the differ- 
ence between the net prices will show us how much more we are 
now compelled to pay for colonial than for Baltic timber. With 
regard to the difference of quality, the relative prices also afford 
us a tolerably accurate measure. Take, for instance, red pine 
timber. Under the present state of the duties red pine from 
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both sources holds a place in the market, Canadian at £4. 108 
per load, Baltic at £5. 10s. per load*. If the quality of Baltic 
timber were not better than that of Canadian timber, no one 
would think of giving £1 per load more for it. ‘The fact that it 
is generally £1 higher is proof that the consumers think it £1 
better, and their judgment is not likely to be far wrong. Taking 
this simple view of the matter, we shall not go into detail or seatch 
for evidence to prove the inferiority of the colonial wood. We 
may mention incidentally, however, that, were we to do so, the 
result would be much more unfavourable to the views and state- 
ments of the opponents of free trade. 

Taking the difference of the current gross prices as the measuré 
of the difference of quality, and the difference of the net prices, 
stripped of duty, as the measure of the present loss to the commu- 
nity in price, we obtain an estimate of the whole loss per load on 
timber, per hundred on deals, and per thousand on staves, from 
the colonies, thus :— 





PINE. OAK. DEALS. STAVES. 





' 
Colon. Foreign.) Colon." Foreign.) Colon. |Foreign.| Colon. |Foreign. 
| 


| 





| 

Sr l\eoaleeale&ewl & | 2 | & 
Pris. s+ | 410) 510/510 710| 17 | 29 | 70 
Duties: . . ./010/215/010/215| 2! 19 | 4 


| 





Prices, free of — 
perload. . . 


so/215|5 0/415 15 | 10 66 





° & £. & , £. 
Loss in price . 0 : 2 gain. 
Loss in quality. 2 40 


| ace é 
Lefties ..| 28 2 5 17 38t 
| 











per load. per load. | per hundred. | per m. 

















Before we calculate the total loss per annum on these data we 
must make allowance for the timber which the British colonies 
would continue to furnish under any circumstances. For all pur- 
poses where great breadth and freedom from knots are of import- 





* It is worthy of remark that the average prices of two years exhibit the same 
difference, namely, 20s.; the average price of Baltic red pine being 106s, 6d., that 
of Canadian 86s. 6d. 

+ The last line of loss is a line of differences, and, consequently, will not be 
disturbed by an equalized scale of duties. If the duties be fixed at 10s. or 20s., or 50s., 
he differences would still be as above exhibited —would still express the rate of loss 
which the community suffers by restriction. 

{ In the case of staves, foreign would still .be higher than colonial, under 
equalized duties : this difference has to be deducted to make our statement of the loss 
by inferior quality correct. We have taken the ordinary, rather thau the preset 
prices,as Baltic staves are now, from scarcity, unusually high, : 
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ance, there would still be a demand for the yellow pine timber 
of North America. On this point we must refer to the witnesses 
examined. Mr. White, an architect and surveyor, who had. been 
extensively engaged in the timber trade, was asked (Question 
2,899*) to state the purposes for which North American white pine 
would hold its place: he replied— 

* Moulds, picture-frames, hat-boxes ; these afford the largest price, I 
believe, given for any fir timber: the grain of Canadian timber is very 
fine ; it admits of being cut into a thinner boarding than any other,,and 
also for musical instruments. 

* 2,900. Purposes of wainscoting ?—For panelling; a great deal of 
internal panelling. . 

* 2,901. It is very superior for internal panelling ?—Yes, from its 
great width, and it stands well: when it is once well-seasoned it stands 
extremely well.’ 


For what quantity of this wood there would be a demand, the 
report does not contain evidence to enable us to determine with 
precision. It would not, however, be so great asthe quantity now 
consumed, inasmuch as the low price of yellow pine now causes 
it to be resorted to for purposes for which red pine is better 
adapted. ‘As timber, says Mr. Smirke (3,369), ‘it is now. used 
to a considerable extent, though not fit to be so used;’ and Mr. 
Mitchel, a merchant engaged for upwards of 50 years in the tim- 
ber trade, thinks its use extremely injurious. Under these cir- 
cumstances an allowance of 100,000 loads will be ample for the 

urposes for which white pine cannot be dispensed with ; leaving 

9,000 loads to be transferred from the colonial to the Baltic 
trade, and on which alone our present loss must be calculated. 

The losses then are as follow :— 

Loss on Pine timber, 279,000 loads, 45s... ° ont in 
_ — » Wes Ba « ss . 39,325 
» Deals ,, 34,000 hundreils, £17 . - 578,000 
» Staves ,, 7,500 thousands, £38 . « 285,000 


1,529 ,075¢ 





* See also the following evidence: Armstrong, 3299, 3313; Smirke, 3369-75- 
76-81; Mr. Warburton, M.P., 5114-52-55; Pemberton, 2819-20. 
+ The above, being the amount of loss by inequality of duties, would be all 
quned by the consumer, if the equalization took place, wholly by a reduction of the 
uty on Baltic timber. In any other case, part only would be peiest by the con- 
sumer, and part by the revenue, Ifthe duty were fixed uniformly, on both articles, 
at the present average rate, the State would receive the same amount of revenue as 
oct meer Baltic timber would be cheaper than at present by the amount of the 
uction of duty, or 35s.; it would be cheaper than Canada timber now is, by the 
difference between the present price of colonial timber, 90s., and the reduced pri 
of Baltic timber, 75s, ; that is to say, it would be cheaper by 15s., and it would be 
better to an extent indicated by the difference of the present prices, or 20s, Adopt- 
ing this mode of computation, an allowance must be made for the enhanced price of 
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Ht:may be proper to observe in this place, that the above. esti- 
mate does not differ materially from others which have been put 
forward from time to time by competent judges. In the artiele-in 
the “Westminster Review’ alvetiy quoted, the writer makes a 
larger proportion of the loss to arise from inferior quality than we 
have made; but the trade was then much less extensive than ‘it 
now is, For instance, the importation of colonial deals was then 
only 12,000 great hundred ; it is now 34,000, or nearly three times 
as°nmuch: the importation of staves was only 20,000 great hun- 
dred ; itis now 75,000. Thus our estimate of £1,500,000 is more 
favourable to the opponents of free trade than an estimate of 
£1,000,000 ten years since. Sir Henry Parnell, in his work on 
financial reform, says, ‘ The trade costs the public £1,000,000; 
mahy competent judges say £1,500,000.’ Mr. George Norman, 
a first rate authority, stated before the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, Shipping, and Commerce, in 1833, that the trade since 
1813, that is, in twenty years, had cost the country upwards of 
£30,000,000. Hence, when the great increase of the trade is 
taken into account,—when it is considered that we have made 
no ¢alculation for red pine masts,.lathwood, battens, and many 
other articles,—it will, we think, be admitted that our estimate of 
£1,500,000, as the annual loss suffered by the consumer by the 


colonial timber trade, is far from excessive. 


Against these statements of loss it is urged by the friends of 
restriction, that, the moment we equalize the duties, foreigners, 


— a 


the 100,000 of white pine which would still be required from the colonies. This, 
at 10s., would amount to £50,000; thus we have 
£ 


110,000 loads of Baltic pine cheaper by 35s, . .« . . 192 500 
279,000 loads of pine, transferred to Baltic, cheaper by 15s, 209,250 
Aud better by 208... . 2. 6 © © © © © «© « 279,000 

680,750 
Deduct for enhancement of yellow pine. . . . » . 50,000 


Prospective gain or present loss by the pine trade . 630,750 


The. loss by the other articles of timber will be found to agree with our first esti- 
mate as nearly as the above. 

Should the duty be fixed at a rate exceeding the average rates indicated by the 
second table, the consumer would be deprived of a portion of the advantage; but 
then the revenue would be increased to an equal amount. Thus, suppose that the 
timber, in all shapes, amounts to 1,200,000 loads, and the duty levied to £1,200,000, 
it follows that the mean rate is 20s,, although a portion of the timber may have 
paid no less than 79s. 9d. (Appendix to Timber Report, No, 10), and another por- 
tion as little as 2s. 44d. If the duty were fixed at 20s., the same amount of dut 
would be received as at present, whilst the public would be enormous gainers. it 
the duty. were fixed at 30s., the public would gain some hundred th of p 
lens, while the revenue would be increased, The transfer from the public to the state 
would not equal the 10s., inasmuch ag consumption would be less; but.it would, 
perhaps, not : 


P| 





far short of £500,000, 
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being relieved from the competition of the colonists, will raise 
their prices, We answer, that competition will exist in the 
North of Europe to an extent and of a nature to render com- 
bination for the purpose of keeping up prices impossible. 
There will be the competition, not only of individual dealers, but 
of three or four nations. In the beginning the price of Baltic 
timber will probably rise; two cireumstances will, however, cheek 
the advance, and render it of short duration: first, a large quan- 
tity of Canadian timber will be thrown into the English markets 
the moment prospective equalization, or any approach to it, shall 
be announced ; secondly, whatever advance may take place above 
the remunerating price will operate as an inducement to produce 
in excess, so that the period of high prices will most certainly be 
followed by a period of low prices. Ifthe North of Europe were 
ineapable of supplying the requisite quantity, except at an. in- 
ereased cost of production or importation, that increased cost, 
whatever it might be, must be set against our estimate of the 
present loss by the trade. There is, however, ample evidenee 
that the necessary quantity would be forthcoming without material 
increase of cost. r. Richard Norman, a gentleman of great 
experience in the trade, was asked— 

*579. The supply of timber can be increased to a very great extent? 
—To an unlimited extent.’ 


And he gives the following reason for his answer :— 


‘ When first I entered business fourteen ports of Norway exported 
timber to this market; but the woods surrounding many of those places 
will either only furnish short timber, or, from local circumstances, they 
are prevented from procuring it of large dimensions. The consequence 
is, that of this number three only now supply it, viz., Christiania and 
Frederickstadt (I class these two together in both cases), Dram, and 
Schien. Were the duties equalized, each of the other eleven ports 
would again become suppliers of this market. fi 

* 602. Is the condition of the forests, or rather their propinquity to 
streams, such as that any considerable increased demand for deals 
would raise the cost of the deals, from the increased difficulty of bring- 
ing them down ?—I should think not, because, if the proprietors of 
woods in the neighbourhood of the streams supplying Christiania or Dram 
were to raise the price beyond a certain extent, the alteration of the 
duty, for it is on that the question hinges, would enable other ports to 
supply deals on such terms as to force the merchants of Christiania and 
Dram to bring down their prices to an equal level ; therefore I imagine 
that an alteration in the duty would not create any advance in the prime 
cost of the wood beyond the first year or so. 

* 603. You say to a certain extent. Is your opinion fixed as to the 
per-centage on the B ams cost in Norway which would produce the 
effect of an additional supply 9—No, I cannot say what it would be; it 
might be 5 per cent., perhaps.’ ‘in 
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This advance, which, according to Mr. Norman, might perhaps 
be necessary to induce an additional supply, is 5 per cent. on the 
price in the producing country, and therefore amounts to a mere 
trifle—namely, about £50,000—on the price here. An advance 
even of 20 per cent., which could not by any possibility be main 
tained, would not be 5 per cent. on the English price. No , 
deduction, certainly, from the pecuniary advantage which we have 
shown would spring from an equalization of duties. 

The enormous loss occasioned by the restrictions on the timber 
trade being thus placed beyond a doubt, it would require powerful 
inducements indeed to justify the continuance of those restrictions. 
Whenever complaint is made of the evil, we are told, by those 
interested in the North American trade, that such inducements 
do exist ; that the pecuniary loss of £1,500,000 annually is more 
than counterbalanced by various national and commercial advan- 
tages, of which we should be deprived by the destruction of the 
colonial timber trade. We are told that the prosperity of our 
shipping and manufactures depends upon having colonies; that 
matty of our colonies depend wholly on the timber trade for the 
means of purchasing our manufactures and employing our ship- 
ping, and that, consequently, every blow aimed at the colonial 
timber trade falls upon our ships, colonies, and commerce, and; 


through them, upon our maritime ascendancy as a nation. Into 
these allegations we shall now briefly inquire. We shall endeavour 
to ascertain in what way the annihilation—assuming it to be 
complete—of the colonial timber trade, would affect, first, the 
colonies ; second, the trade and manufactures ; third, the shipping 
of this country. 


Considered in reference to the North American colonies, the 
question resolves itself into this:—Have the colonists any other 
means of employing the capital and labour now employed in the 
timber trade? and, if so, can the transfer from the old to the new 
employment be easily effected? To both these questions the 
answer is in the affirmative. 

The North American colonies, both by soil and climate, are 
peculiarly adapted to agriculture, which is now the chief occupa- 
tion of the people. Wheat is even now produced in Canada so as 
to sell at £2. 15s. in the English markets, after paying a duty of 
5s. per quarter. The quality of such wheat is considerably better 
than the average quality of English wheat; it is on a par with 
all but the finest qualities of Kent and Essex wheat, and sur-. 

ses the wheat.even of those counties in indifferent seasons. 

_. But wheat is only one of many articles of agricultural produce, 
capable of being dbventaipwads produced in the North American 
12 
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colonies, Hemp and flax are there indigenous. They grow wild 
about the farmers’ dwellings. For home use both are cultivated 
and worked up into household fabrics. Flax-seed has been long 
an article of export, and the only reason why it is not more ex- 
tensively produced is because the timber trade holds out a strong 
but fallacious inducement to the application of capital and labour, 

Tobacco is another article of rapidly-increasing production. 
In 1825 three or four hogsheads were received at Montreal from 
the southern part of Upper Canada*; in 1835 (or in ten years) the 
quantity had increased an hundred-fold—and this, be it remarked, 
in spite of the seductive influence of the timber trade. 

Pot and pearl ashes are now manufactured and exported to a 
considerable extent, but their production has been checked by the 
extensive use of factitious soda. Ashes are a result of the clear- 
ing of the forest for agriculture. ‘To cut down trees for the sole 
‘ purpose of making ashes would not be attended with remunera- 
tion, but where clearing must take place at all events, the making 
of ashes becomes profitable. ‘The extension of agriculture, con- 
sequent upon the annihilation of the colonial timber trade, would 
therefore increase the facility of bringing ashes to market on better 
terms, and thereby improve their chance of competition with the 
rival alkali. 

Salted beef and pork, dried and pickled fish, butter, lard, hides, 
horns, tallow, live horses, and numerous other articles, have each, 
in British America, their appropriate section of country to which 
they seem naturally to belong by peculiarity of soil, climate, or 
_— Canada has its agriculture, Newfoundland its fisheries, 

Yova Scotia its mines, whilst New Brunswick is destined to be- 
come one of the finest grazing countries in the world, and would 
probably have been so by this time, had not the discriminating 
duties operated especially in favour of that province, in conse- 
quence of the advantage of a shorter and lower freightt. 

In illustration of the extent of the resources of the several 
colonies, independent of timber, we shall turn to the Report. Mr. 
Revans, a gentleman well acquainted with the Canadas, in the 
lower province of which he long resided, states, with great pre- 
cision and clearness, the large proportion of the importations into 
Canada which is paid for by exports other than timber :— 

* I should first state,’ says Mr. Revans, ‘ that I estimate the whole 
value of the import trade of Canada, both by sea and the United States, 
for home consumption, at about £2,200,000 colonial currency, or 
£1,583,334 sterling; and I should say that the value of wood of all 

* Amherstberg, in 42° 30’ North. 

+ This is analogous to a rent in favour of New Brunswick. If all the provinces 


were fairly treated, the duty on the timber of those provinces which are Jeast advan- 
tageously situated, should be lower by the difference of the freight. 
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descriptions, dependent upon the timber-trade law, exported from 
Canada, on the average of the three last years, might be about £500,000 
colonial currency, or £416,667 sterling ; certainly not more.’ 


Of the remaining portion, Mr. Revans estimates that about 
£500,000 is paid for by money brought in by immigrants, and by 
the expenditure of Government. This leaves £1,200,000, or 
£1,000,000 sterling, to be paid for by exports other than timber. 

Let us now turn to the other colonies. In the Appendix to the 
Report is a statement drawn up evidently for the purpose of mag- 
nifying the importance of the timber trade ; but, notwithstanding 
the use of considerable artifice, it has failed in disguising the’ in- 
significance of that branch of trade. 

In Nova Scotia, mines and fisheries are the principal modes of 
investing capital and employing labour: witness the following 
statement :— 


£. 
Produce of the Mines exported 247 ,000 
ss Fisheries _,, 239,000 
9 Agriculture ,, +. ae 
9 Forests ” 5 187 ,000 


723,000 
(Report on the Timber Duties, Appendix.) 
And eyen of the £187,000 a considerable portion consists of 
staves, boards, shingles, hoops, &c., shipped to the West India 
colonies, and therefore not liable to be affected by a change of the 
British duties. 
Newfoundland has no timber trade. The exports are,— 


Produce of the Fisheries . . . . = © 492,465 
” Agriculture . . . « « 1,652 
‘> Forests. «© © «© © © © 291 

Prince Edward's Island exports various articles to the value of 
£65,000, whereof £16,000, or one-fourth, consists of timber, of 
which, as in the case of Halifax, the greater part goes to the West 
Indies. 

To give an idea of the thorough dishonesty with which the 
table in the Appendix is drawn up, it is only necessary to state 
that ashes are included under the head ‘ Produce of the Forests.’ 
It is quite true that ashes are the produce of the forests; but the 
impression intended is, that the trade in the ‘produce of the 
forests’ will be injured by any approach to equalization of duties— 
an impression which is false, considered in reference to ashes. 
Montreal is set down as exporting produce of the forests to the 
extent of £194,050: of this £182,530 consists of ashes. 

There can thus be no question but that the North American 
colonies have other and ample means of employing their capital 
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and labour; and it only remains to estimate the effects of the 
process of transfer. 

Capital is capable of two modes of investment. When invested 
in such a way that only a portion is annually reproduced, it is 
classed as fixed capital; when invested so that the whole is re- 
produced annually, or in a shorter period, it is called floating 
capital. Buildings, machinery, mill-dams, &c., must be classed 
as fixed capital. The subsistence of the labourer, the implements 
which rapidly wear out, the horses and cattle employed, and the 
manufactured article on its way to market or waiting sale, consti- 
tute floating capital. The difficulty of transferring floating capital 
is trifling; whatever difficulty exists lies in the transfer of fixed 
capital. 

Tn the case of the timber trade of our North American colonies, 
the greater part of the capital employed is floating capital. The 
stock of timber at Quebec alone occasionally amounts to one- 
fourth or one-third of the annual supply; hence time should, 
and doubtless would, be given to dispose of this “4 stock, 
and to put a stop to further production. The cattle, horses, im- 
plements, and subsistence, would accompany the labourer to his 
new employment. 

The fixed capital invested in the trade consists partly of mills, 
and partly of wharfs for the convenience of shipping the deals, 
boards, and staves. As to the amount of this capital, some differ- 
ence of opfnion existed among the witnesses examined; we shall 
therefore give currency to that estimate which is most favourable 
to the parties interested. 

Appended to Mr. Neilson’s evidence is a statement of the mill 
property in Lower Canada, drawn up by the owners themselves, 
and therefore to be received with considerable suspicion. The 
result is that the value of mills, producing 2,337,000 pieces of 
deals, is £145,000. 

Now, of this quantity it is only that portion which is destined 
for the English markets which should be permitted to enter into 
the question. According to the annual tables now drawn up at 
the Board of Trade*, the number of deals imported from all the 
British North American colonies in 1834 was 34,000 great hun- 
dreds, or 4,080,000 pieces. This far exceeded the average of the 
previous three or four years; but, allowing the colonial deal- 
makers the benefit of their own statements, it would give, as the 
amount of fixed capital employed in the production of deals in 
all the British North American colonies, a sum but slightly ex- 
ceeding £250,000 of the colonial money, or £208,333 British 


* Statistical Tables, Part IV. page 162. 
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sterling. This, let it be observed, is the estimate of deeply-inte- 
rested witnesses—the mill-owners themselves; evidence which 
would be rejected in a court of justice were the amount at issue 
of the value of one farthing only. Accounts more worthy of credit 
estimate the value of capital employed in mills and wharfs at 
£200,000 (£166,660 sterling), and even as low as £150,000 
(£125,000 sterling). 

Mr. Samuel Revans estimates the value of the fixed capital 
employed in the production of deals at £150,000 to £200,000. 
Now there is every reason for attaching great weight to this 
estimate. In the first place, no one can read the evidence of Mr. 
Revans without being struck with the extent and minute accuracy 
of his knowledge of the country. In the next place, in the whole 
eourse of his evidence he never ventures upon an opinion, without 
addressing himself to our reason by giving the grounds of that 
epinion. Lastly, he is a purely disinterested witness. 

Accompanying the schedule of mills employed in the produe- 
tion of deals is also a list of coves, or lumber establishments, at 
Quebec. These coves are small bays in the river St. Lawrence, 
with sloping beaches, adapted to. the examining, securing, and 
shipping of square timber. Their utility, combined with their 
proximity to the port of shipment, enables their owners to exact a 
rent—a rent generated, be it observed, by the discriminating 
duties. Though their fortunate owners may fix a value upon 
them proportionate to the rent they bear, they must not therefore 
be confounded with the capital of the colony. Some of these 
coves have from time to time changed hands, and thus an amount 
representing their artificial value may have been transferred from 
A to B, but still without affecting the capital of the country. B, 
the present possessor, may lose the advantages he expected from 
paying the money, but A, the original owner of the cove, still has 
it. The capital of the country therefore remains undiminished, 
though a value may have been first created and then destroyed by 
the law. 

Mr. John Revans, in a pamphlet* on the timber trade pub- 
lished in 1831, states it to be his opinion that, ‘ as respects the 
fixed capital, it may be allowed that some, though a very small, 
loss would be sustained.’ Since the publication of Mr. Revans’ 
pamphlet the chances of loss have greatly diminished, indeed 
almost wholly disappeared, in consequence of a new employment 
which has opened to the Canadian mills. 

On the shores of Lake Champlain, immediately south of the 
district of Montreal, a very extensive trade is carried on in boards 





* © Observations on the Timber Trade? pp. 34, Richardson, 1831, 
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and planks, for the consumption of the cities and towns of the 
States of New York and Vermont. The principal emporium of 
this trade.is. Troy, at the head of the navigation of the Hudson 
river. Owing to the gradual disappearance of the forests in the 
States just named, the trade has been for some years moving 
gradually, but steadily, northward ; and within the last two. years, 
the old aud nearer sources of supply having been found insuffi- 
cient for the demand, Canada already furnishes a portion of the 
supply. So rapid has been the increase in this branch of industry, 
that some mills which formerly cut deals for the British markets 
have now ceased to do so, confining themselves wholly to what 
may be considered a home trade. The newspapers of Up 
Canada continually mention this change. In the neighbourhood 
of Cobourg, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, are several mills 
which are now entirely employed in sawing boards for the United 
States’ markets; and in a few years there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the present mill property of Canada will be insufficient 
to supply the American demand for boards and planks. 

Mr. S. Revans states, in his evidence (2,618), that the United 
States’ demand for lumber would be supplied from Canada if the 
discriminating duties were removed :— 

* As a more limited quantity (of timber) would be required, and that 
drawn from places of production more immediately in the neighbour- 
hood of the markets, it would be enabled to be produced at a smaller 
cost, and we should send a good deal to New York, and to other large 
towns of the United States.’ ” - 7 ‘ I think we should 
have a good deal of the trade of New York, and the best part of our 
trade—the deal or plank trade.’ 

What was thus anticipated as the result of the removal of the 
monopoly of the English markets, has lately actually taken place 
before the removal of that monopoly. 


Having thus shown that the North-American colonies have 
ample means of employing their capital and labour independent 
of the timber trade, and that there exist no obstacles to the trans- 
fer* of that portion of capital which is now employed in the latter 
branch of industry, we have done quite enough to show that, as 
far as the colonies are concerned, there is no reason why the prin- 





* The transfer of capital from one employment to another is facilitated in Canada 
and the other colonies of North America in the same way as in the mother country, 
namely, by means of banks and credit. Banks may be considered as the instru- 
ments by which the lender and borrower of capital can be rendered mutually accessi- 
ble to each other. When the wheat-producers are in a state of prosperity, and 
therefore of credit, they become extensive borrowers; when some other class of 
dealers are in a greater state of prosperity, and therefore of credit, they in their turn 
become the borrowers, Thus it is that capital is transferred from one channel to 
another gradually, and without the slightest disturbance. 
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ciple of equalization should not be carried into practice at once. 
We shall, however, go a point further, and show that the present 
forced'trade in timber is actually injurious to the colony im the 
highest degree, and that the greatest positive benefit will arise 
from its annihilation. 

As a general principle of the science of trade, it is true that 
profits have a perpetual tendency to equalize. If, at any parti- 
cular time, one branch of industry ceases to yield the ordinary 
and average profit, production will decline until diminished supply 
shall restore price to a remunerating rate. But this principle, 
though true for the most part, is not without exceptions. It may 
happen that a trade may be carried on, without yielding, on an 
average, any profits at all; in which case the sooner it is discon- 
tinued the better. A trade may be analogous to a lottery. Ina 
lottery, the amount returned to the adventurers yenerally in the 
shape of prizes falls short of the amount paid for tickets, and thus 
there is a certain net loss to the aggregate of those who embark 
in lottery speculations. Why then do people embark in them? 
Because they are lured by the magnitude of the advantages which 
must fall to the share of some.- Their minds dwell upon the 
highest prizes ; for these they make a desperate throw ; they enter 
imto no sober calculation as to the average remuneration. 

The timber trade in Canada comes within the exception to the 
general rule. It partakes more of the character of a a than 
of a branch of sober industry. The prizes are extremely high, and 
the blanks proportionably numerous. A few words (and we shall 
adopt those of Mr. Revans in preference to our own) will place 
this in a clear point of view :— 

* There is a circumstance,’ says Mr. Revans (2,589,) ‘ attending the 
Canada timber trade, which causes the pursuit of that trade to be an 
exceedingly gambling pursuit ; it is the smallness of the invoice price 
as compared with the price in this market. White pine is the principal 
of the Canada timber export ; I believe it may be valued at 12s. a load. 
When it comes to this market it is enhanced, by the duties and the 
freight, and other charges, to about 70s.; now, supposing the shipper 
not to be the ship-owner, but to be possessed of an invoice of the timber, 
the rise and fall of the timber here would, of course, fall wholly on that 
investment, inasmuch as all the fixed charges must be paid. Assuming 
the selling price of Canada timber trade at 70s., a rise of 5 per cent. 
would be 3s. 6d.; I believe no merchant would consider a rise or fall 
of 5 per cent. a fluctuation of any great importance; but the rise or 
fail of 5 per cent. (or 3s. 6d.) on 70s. is, on the invoice price of 12s., 
30 per cent. or nearly one-third ; so that, while the market here appears 
to be without a fluctuation of any importance, there is a fluctuation to 
this enormous extent. The cotton trade is often spoken of as the most 
speculative trade, though it is not, in fact, a twentieth part so, specula- 
tive as the Canada timber trade.’ 
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This liability of the timber trade to excessive fluctuation is 
rather under than over-stated by Mr. Revans. Fluctuations have 
frequently taken place sufficiently great not only to swallow up 
the whole of the original cost, but to leave the shipper a debtor 
to the consignee to a considerable amount. In 1825-26, for in- 
stance, an excessive production of timber in the North-American 
colonies raised freights to 63s. per load. ‘The same excessive 
production which thus enhanced the charges on the one hand de- 
pressed the home markets on the other ; and many cargoes of timber 
did not pay the freight and dock charges. ‘Thus the unfortu- 
nate shipper lost, first, his timber, and, next, the whole amount of 
the duty. If he were insolvent, the loss fell upon the consignee ; 
so that, in the autumn of 1825, when some ground for anti- 
cipating the then approaching disasters had reached Canada, 
many prudent merchants refused to receive consignments of 
timber. The ruin which ensued was almost universal. Now, 
what had induced this excessive production, and disposition to 
speculate in timber? Simply the enormous prizes of previous 

ears. 

But the risk is not confined to the commerce in timber; it 
extends to its production. The timber of Canada and of New 
Brunswick is for the most part produced at a distance from the 
port of shipment, to which its transport in the form of rafts is 
attended with enormous risk. Mr. Revans shows, and other wit- 
nesses admit, that the wrecks are numerous :— 

* A large quantity is lost coming down the numerous rapids and water- 
falls; an immense quantity of the timber is lost or ruined; many rafts 
are lost when in the neighbourhood of Montreal. I have known 14 rafts 
wrecked in a single gale. At Quebec it is not uncommon to have an 
immense quantity of timber carried away after it is supposed to have 
been secured.’ 

Another source of disappointment and excessive loss arises 
from the absence of sufficient snow to transport the timber from 
the woods to the streams, and also from the sudden falling of the 
waters causing timber to remain on the beach. No less than 
60,000 pieces of timber are now said to be suffering detention 
from a want of water in the Ollawa river. ‘The consequences are 
high prizes to those who have been fortunate to reach the market, 
and ruinous blanks to those whose timber is left behind. 

Of course the man who succeeds, under such circumstances, in 
etting his raft safely to market, gains a prize; and, in the reck- 
ess enjoyment which follows, the dangers of the rapids, of the 

lake, of the drift ice, and of the winds, are forgotten. 

It would be absurd to look for sober habits from such a state 
of trade. All reasonable and coherent accounts characterize the 
trade as of a most demoralizing nature, turning the most hardy 
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and energetic portion of the population into a band of thriftless 
and reckless profligates. 

It may be proper to remark that this liability to extraordinary 
fluctuation, and consequent risk of loss, does not belong to the 
production of sawn timber for home consumption and for the 
United States. The producers have not to bear on a small sum 
the fluctuations of a much larger; all they are liable to are the 
effects of competition, which invariably carry with them a remedy 
for the evils which are incidental tothem. The ‘ getting out’ 
saw logs is not so difficult and arduous a business as getting out 
large timber, and the risk of loss’ is very trifling, as they are 
floated down small streams, and are finally stopped by a dam. 
The great value of boards and plank consists of labour expended 
upon them, and the mode in which the labour is applied is highly 
favourable to the growth of a moral and intelligent population. 
The work is carried on under cover, but not in heated and con: 
fined buildings. Combination and co-operation are observed to a 
very considerable extent, and the whole business is, in most cases, 
under the inspection of the owner of the mill. That portion of 
the luraber trade which the North-American colonies would re- 
tain would not possess the objectionable character which attaches 
to the external timber trade. 


We have already said that the seductive influence of this essen- 
tially gambling trade has the effect of turning aside capital from 
other and more productive employments. ‘The following state- 
ment of the average quantity of wheat exported in periods of five 
years will amply illustrate and prove this proposition :— 





Five Years 
ending Bushels. 





1797 326,921 
1802 493 ,707 
1807 261,809 
1812 
1816* 
182] 
1826 
1831 747,210 














Here we find that the rate of increase exhibited between the 
first and second periods met with a sudden check about the year 
1807. After this period the exportable surplus still went on 
increasing, but starting from a smaller quantity; and it was nat 
until after 1826 that the average surplus for export attained the 
same point as it stood at before 1807. Now it was in 1807 that 





* Four years only, a period of war. 
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the colonial timber trade was first encouraged by discriminating 
duties ; and, as there is no other circumstance by which this de- 
crease of the export of other articles can be accounted for, we are 
warranted in attributing it to the introduction of the forced trade 
in lumber. Had the ratio of increase of the first periods been 
maintained, the average of 1827-31, instead of being 740,000 
bushels, would have been 1,400,000. It is also worthy of remark 
that in 1772-75, when the population of Canada did not exceed 
85,000, the average export of wheat was 293,796 bushels, chiefly 
to Spain and Portugal. In the same proportion the present 

opulation, exceeding 1,000,000, should furnish 3,500,000 bushels. 

t sometimes happens, during unfavourable states of the English 
markets, that the United States’ millers are large purchasers of 
wheat in the market-towns of Upper Canada. Last year this 
was the case to a considerable extent. Whilst the wheat of Ca- 
nada was thus going into the United States, flour was returned 
into Canada. In addition to this trade, foreign wheat has been 
shipped from England to Canada, and, it is believed, with advan- 
tage to the shipper. Some persons connected with the trade of 
Canada have been either ignorant or uncandid enough to mention 
this fact as a piece of evidence that Canada cannot grow wheat 
enough for her own consumption, and that therefore her depend- 
ence on the timber trade is absolute. ‘These persons forget that 
foreign timber was shipped to Canada, as well as foreign wheat. 
Cannot Canada grow timber enough for her own consumption? 
Yet the inference, if good for anything, is good in both cases, 
The fact is, the discriminating duties in both cases are sufficiently 
high to enable the shipper to pay double freights for the purpose 
of securing the privilege of the lower duties. 

It is quite amusing to observe the shifts to which the colonial 
timber-merchants are driven by the conflicting operation of incon- 
sistent interests of their own. Some of the timber-merchants con- 
nected with Quebec are great jobbers and land-company schemers. 
As timber-merchants their interest is to show that Lower Canada 
is utterly incapable of producing wheat, and, as may be supposed, 
they hesitate not to make the assertion. Presently they are called 
upon to assume a new character—to contradict all they had pre- 
viously advanced, and to laud their ‘quelques arpens de neige 
vers le Canada’ (as Voltaire has it) as an earthly paradise. Mr. 
Revans (2,595) points out the inconsistency, ‘and even selfish 
cruelty, of those persons who assert ‘that the country is unfitted 
for agricultural pursuits, and yet recommend to emigrants to 
proceed thither. One opinion only can be formed of men who, 
as directors of the British American Land Company, exhort 
farmers to go to Lower Canada, and, as timber-merchants, would 
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have us believe that wheat cannot be advantageously produced in 
that province. The evidence of such men is utterly untrustwor- 
thy, utterly valueless, on either side. 

Before we dismiss the portion of our subject which relates to 
the interests of the colonies it may be necessary to notice two 
statements, which, although often refuted, are ever and anon called 
up as reasons for continuing the monopoly. One is, that the 
lumber trade furnishes employment to the recent immigrant, and 
that, without that trade, no other employment would be open to 
him. The other is, that it is of signal use to the agriculturist, 
by clearing the forests. 

With regard to the first assertion, it is notorious te those who 
are at all acquainted with the subject that in no one stage of the 
process of lumbering do the recent immigrants find employment. 
The manufacture, if we may use the term, is carried on by men 
who are accustomed to the axe as it is used in America. Most 
of the choppers and dressers are native Americans and Upper 
Canadians, with perhaps a few—but only a few—old countrymen, 
who have served a long apprenticeship to wood-craft. The men 
who prepare and raft the wood, also for the most part accompany 
it in its long and perilous voyage to its port of shipment. When 
it has been delivered into the hands of the Quebec dealer or ship- 
ping merchant, the original lumber-man leaves it; but does it 
then go into the hands of the recent immigrant? No; it goes 
into the hands of Lower-Canadian labourers, who are accustomed 
to. the work which is now required, especially re-dressing and 
team-hauling. In some few cases, where mere human force is 
required, the recent immigrant does find employment; but such 
cases are not sufficiently numerous to affect the truth of the pro- 
position that the lumber trade does not afford employment to the 
recent immigrant. It is to agriculture and to public works that 
he must look for employment. 

In the next place, those who tell us that the lumber trade eon- 
tributes in any way to the clearing of the forest are utterly igno- 
rant of the manner in which the forest is cleared, as well as of the 
way in which the lumber-man proceeds. The lumber-man selects 
a few trees from an acre; the agriculturist requires that all be 
removed. The lumber-man leaves the under-brush as he found 
it; he also leaves the branches, and such parts of the tree as he 
does not require, to encumber and entangle the ground ; so that 
the clearer, coming after the lumber-man, has nearly double work 
to perform*. The lumber-man is, in fact, a perfect nuisance to 





* See Mr. Revans’ Observations, &c., p. 15, and ‘ Westminster Review,’ vol, Vii. 
p- 141, 
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the chopper, and is the exciting cause of so many profane oaths, 
that we really think the lumber trade should be interdicted in Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s holy Bill. 


Having fully considered the question as it affects the interests 
of the British consumer, and that of the people of the colonies, 
we proceed to view it as it bears upon our manufactures and trade. 

In showing that the colonists have other means of employing 
their capital and labour, independent of the timber trade, and that 
consequently the value of their exports would, except during the 
process of transfer and adjustment, remain undiminished, we, in 
effect, settled the question as to the unimpaired power of the 
North-American colonies to purchase our manufactures after 
their timber trade shall have been annihilated. The colonies will 
still take as great an amount of our manufactures as at present, 
and our manufactures will, in addition, have all the benefit of any 
new demand which may spring up in consequence of the increased 
power of the North of Europe to purchase. As the question; 
however, is one involving important principles, we shall not stop 
here, but shall endeavour to trace out the ulterior consequences of 
the proposed alteration. 

It is said that the people of the North of Europe do not take 
our manufactures. True; but why do they not? Simply be- 
cause they have only timber to offer us, and this we refuse to take 
of them. If they could find other customers for their timber, the 
would doubtless come to us for such articles as we are in the habit 
of selling cheaper than any other country in the world; but, as 
we give our custom in the only article in which they deal, toa 
country which does not want such custom, and which would not 
deal in the article but for our custom, the people of the Baltic 
are rendered poorer by the value of the trade, and our manufac 
turers deprived of custom to that amount. We have the most 
perfect evidence that the North of Europe would be an extensive — 
customer to our manufacturers, in the fact that such was actually 
the case before we refused to take their only purchase-money. 

Mr. Richard Norman is asked— 

* 642. You state that there has been a very large falling off in the 
Norway trade within the last few years; has that had any considerable 
effect upon the consumption of the produce of Great Britain in those 
countries ?—A very great effect indeed. When first I entered business 
the exports of British manufactures and colonial goods from this 
country were enormous; they are now comparatively small, though 
Norway does take, and is disposed to take, everything she can from 
England.’ 

Mr. Norman afterwards states that this falling off does not 
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arise from any diminished desire to consume British goods, nor 
from their having got other channels of supply, but that it arises . 
from their ‘ perfect inability’ to purchase under the present cir- 
cumstances of the trade. ‘The witness was afterwards asked— 

‘52. Do you consider that an increased importation of Norwegian 
timber would cause an increased demand in Norway for British manu- 
factures ?—I believe that the effect of an increased supply of Norway 
produce in this country would be a very material increase in the 
exportation of British manufactures; and I believe, further, that, if the 
trade was put on such a footing as to yield a profitable return to the 
exporter from Norway, a much more than relative increase in the quan- 
tity of goods exported hence into Norway would take place.’ 

Mr. Norman also states (731) that even now ‘ London and 
Liverpool furnish to Norway British manufactured and colonial 
goods to a far larger amount than the proceeds of the timber 
exported ;’ and further (749), ‘ that the balance of freight is ge- 
nerally disposed of by the Norwegian captain and his crew almost 
wholly in the purchase of British manufactured goods.’ 

In Sweden, it is stated by Mr. Henry Prescott (858), a Bank 
Director, and a gentleman engaged in that trade, that a reduction 
of duties on British goods will come into operation in 1836; and 
in Prussia, so strong is the disposition to consume British manu- 
factures,— 

* That they find their way into Prussia,’ says Mr. Bateman (1,082), 
‘ through the port of Hamburgh: there is a very large exportation of 
British manufactured goods from Hull to Hamburgh ; and I have reason 
to think that those manufactures find their way, in some measure, into 
Prussia.’ 

In contradiction to this very conclusive evidence in favour of 
an immediate increase in the demand for British manufactures 
consequent upon the removal of the present restrictions on Baltic 
timber, it is rashly asserted, but without even an attempt at proof, 
that the people of the Baltic countries will take nothing but 
money. Admitting this to be true, and thus giving the opponents 
of free trade all the benefit of their assertion, the argument can 
easily be shown to be of no value. 

The money which, by the supposition, the Baltic people will 
receive from England, is of no use to them but for the purpose 
of enabling them to become more extensive purchasers of other 
articles. 4 presume,’ says Mr. John Revans*, ‘they do not eat it, 
nor wear it, nor sleep upon it.’ Now, in laying out their money, 
although they may studiously avoid purchasing of us, they can 
scarcely avoid dealing with a customer of England; and thus, 





* Observations, &c., p. 32, 
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although the increase of their exports may not create a direct 
. demand for our manufactures, it must of necessity create an indi- 
rect demand. Even if some portion of the money reeeived from 
us be laid out among a people not our customers to any extent, 
they will, at all events, be the customers of our customers, so that 
ultimately, though perhaps after a considerable circuit, an in- 
creased demand must necessarily reach our manufacturers. 

This circuitous demand may be thus conceived: Norway, in- 
stead of buying our manufactures, insists on having our money. 
With this money she goes to Spain and Portugal for wines; to 
France for brandy, to North America for tobacco, and to the 
Brazils for sugar. Here, then, she deals with our good’ cus- 
tomers, who will most certainly come to us for calicoes and /hard- 
ware with part of the money they get from Norway. With another 
portion of the money we may suppose they will go elsewhere for 
other commodities. Portugal and Brazil, for instance, will go to 
Newfoundland for dried cod-fish, so that they thus become the 
customers of our customers. In practice the cireuit would per- 
haps be larger and more complicated ; but, so long as Great Bri- 
tain ean sell her manufactures below the price at which-ether 
nations ean afford similar goods, no extension in the purchasing 
power of any nation can possibly take place, without benefit ac- 
cruing, either directly or indirectly, to the manufacturers of’ this 
country. ¥ 

But we need not stop even here. Suppose that Norway, jin- 
stead of putting money to its ordinary uses, were to be suddenly 
seized with a desire to possess ‘vessels of silver and vessels of 
gold ;’ suppose further that at the same time other nations were 
to be seized with the same mania; this would really increase the 
demand for the precious metals. But what would be the conse- 
, gata The precious metals are commodities, produced under 
the same circumstances as other commodities, and obeying pre- 
cisely the same laws. An increased demand would raise the 
price. This would stimulate supply ; and the countries producing 
the precious metals would experience a great increase of pros- 
perity. But the countries producing the precious metals are 
among our best customers for manufactured goods; hence, even 
on this extreme supposition, benefit would reach our manufac- 
turers as certainly, and even as quickly, as under any other cir- 
cumstances. No idle and vague fears need at any time be felt 
about draining us of our specie. This country is the money 
market of the whole world. Specie (especially silver in the shape 
of dollars) is perpetually pouring in upon us, so that the nation 
whieh will sell to us what we require, and take some of our surplus 
silver, is not a bad, but a very good, customer. 
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The effect of an equalization of the timber duties upon the 
interests of our manufacturers will therefore be this: Canada, as 
we have shown, will still take off as great an amount. as. before, 
whilst» inthe North of Europe a new demand will be: created 
equal to the whole value of the trade transferred, or, at tlie lowest 
calculation, to £500,000 sterling*. ‘The privation of this trade 
must consequently be added to the other evils which the present 
scale of-duties inflicts upon the community. 


) We now approach the last branch of our inquiry, namely, the 
effect of a change in the channel of the timber trade upon our 
shipping, and, through our shipping, upon our maritime power. | 

In order to ascertain the effect of such change upon our mer- 
cantile: marine, it is necessary to know what portion of that marine 
finds employment in the colonial timber trade. The Appendix 
to the Report of the Committee on the Timber Trade will enable 
us to establish this point. It contains a statement of the ships 
employed in the trade between the United Kingdom and the 


North-American colonies, which is as follows :— 





Ports, Ships. Tons. Men. 





Quebec. «. . * 779 232,273 9,964 
Montreal . . *”'* ” 120 28,694 1,421 
St.John’s . . ties a 511 153,392 6,603 
St. Andrew’s . Dries eg ‘ 29,729 15269 
Halifax. . . a he PE 2 29,906 1,356 
ROMO: « » « « 3-6 « ‘ 1,789 _ 3 
Prince Edward’sIsland . . . 3,360 159 
Newfoundland. . . .. . 18,515 1,122 





Total . 2. « « 497 ,658 22,007 




















This statement is far beyond the average, but we prefer taking 
it, as we have all along given the opponents of free trade the be- 
nefit of their own statements. It must also be observed that the 
above table includes the shipping employed in the transport of 
wheat, ashes, flour, and other produce, from Canada, and whee fish 
and oil from Halifax, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Newfoundland. Newfoundland and Montreal send no timber; 
Halifax, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward’s Island, ship other 
articles. Hence the following table of deductions will be found 
necessary, to enable us to arrive at the shipping employed in the 
colonial timber trade. 





* ‘We have said nothing of the increased demand for manufactured articles on 
the: part-of the British consumer, when allowed to keep in his pocket the million and 
a half now annually taken from him in sheer waste by the discriminating duty, 

Von IV. & XXVI. No. I. K 
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Cargoes. Tons. 





Motte? Oe ee Pre I'S 120 28,694 
Quebec. . 100 25,000 1,200 





Halifax, cone " Reston, ond Prince 76 17.600 850 
5] 


Edward’s Island. . . . « eof} 
Newfoundland. . 9... . | 151 | 18,516°| 1,192 


Total . . . | 447 | 89,810 | 4,593* 


| 




















The number of cargoes of timber shipped from British America 
is thus shown to be 1,369, the tonnage occupied 407,848, and the 
seamen navigating the said ships 17,414. 

But the ships employed in carrying these 1,369 cargoes make 
more than one voyage. Those employed in the Canada trade 
make two; in the New-Brunswick trade they sometimes do, and 
always can, make three ; and, when they do not do so, a voyage to 
the North of Europe is by no means uncommon. This would, 
probably, make each ship carry, ontheaverage, 2} cargoes, andmake 
the whole number of ships employed amount only to 586. But, 
giving the ship-owners all the advantage of the difference, we will 
assume—a great admission on our part—that they can only make 
two voyages, on the average, to the American ports : this will give 
684 ships employed in the colonial timber trade, measuring 
204,000 tons, and navigated by 8,700 men. 

If the timber trade were wholly annihilated, these 684 ships 
would be deprived of their present employment; but we have 
seen that the trade would not be completely destroyed ; the United 
Kingdom would still require at least 100,000 loads of white pine 
timber, including masts, from the colonies. This quantity of 
timber, according to the proportion of the whole trade, would 
amount to 222 cargoes, or 111 ships, measuring 36,600 tons, and 
navigated by 1,400 men. 

This leaves 573 ships, measuring 167,400 tons, together with 
7,300 seamen, reduced to the necessity of finding other employ- 
ment. 

If the newly-opened trade of the Baltic were to employ British 
ships only, there would still be a diminution in the shippin em- 
ployed, by the difference in the length of the two voyages. this 
the ship-owners would doubtless complain ; but their complaints 
would be no more reasonable than if they were to complain of the 
skill and energy of all masters of ships who should make more 
than two voyages across the Atlantic in one year. Formerly 
one voyage only was made to Canada. In 1827 a new ship, 





* It will be seen that we make a very small allowance of tonnage and men where 
we are called upon to make the estimate ourselves, , 
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called the ‘ John Porter,’ astounded the sober captains in the 
Quebec trade by making five passages, or 24 voyages. Since 
then the ‘ Cherub,’ Captain Neill (an excellent seaman and 
a good man, who now commands the Robertson), and the 
‘ Sophia,’ Captain Miller, have made three complete voyages, or 
six passages across the Atlantic. ‘The Quebec and Montreal mer- 
chants gave to each of these energetic men a piece of plate. Had 
they been consistent, they should have petitioned Parliament for 
a tonnage duty on second voyages, and a further duty on third 
voyages; for it ought to be quite clear that such active men as 
Captains Neill and Miller would throw one-third of our ships out 
of employment*. 

A diminished mercantile marine, arising from an improvement 
in navigation by which voyages are shortened, or from a shorten- 
ing of The distance, is equiyalent to saving effected in a process of 
manufacture. ‘There would be a momentary loss; but this loss 
would be made up by the subsequent gain, otherwise the change 
would not take place. It is the saving, and nothing else, which 
determines that the change shall take place. In like manner a 
saving in the cost of building ships.would injure individual ship- 
owners, but the public would gain in the price of every sea-borne 
article ; and this gain would prevent a diminution of national ca- 
pital, and furnish an additional fund for further accumulation. 
Loss of employment from a saving of cost cannot be regarded as 
a subtraction from the national wealth, and therefore is not to be 
deprecated. 

he time occupied in the trade of the North of Europe, com- 
pared with that of British America, is as nearly as possible in- 
dicated by the average rate of freight, namely, as 28 to 37; in 
other words, the European timber trade would only require about 
430 ships instead of 573. Of these 430 ships, it is capable of 
proof that the greater part will be furnished by Great Britain. 
The ship-owners, in contradiction to this, assert that they cannot 
compete with the ship-owners of the northern countries. How then 
is it that Great Britain, even under present disadvantages, ac- 
tually enjoys a considerable share of the carriage of European 
timber? Taking the average of 10 years, ending with 1834, there 
have been imported from the North of Europe— 

In Britishships . . . «+ . 69,806 loads of timber. 

In foreign ships (from all countries) 75,766 dittot. 





* Since the above was written we have met with the following extract from a 
Canadian paper :— A splendid silver cup was presented at Quebec on Saturday last 
to Captain Edward Grandy, of the fast-sailing City of Waterford, as a token of 
respect for his having made three voyages last season to and from the port of Quebec 
in that vessel. Similar compliments were paid some years ago to Captain Neill, of 
the Robertson, and Miller, of the Cherokee, for similar successful efforts, when they 
were in the Sophia and Cherub.’— Montreal Gazette, May 24. 

+ See Porter’s Tables, Part IV., 1835. K 2 
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Without descending to particulars, this is quite sufficient to 
prove that the statement of the ship-owners is wholly unfounded, 
and that they do actually compete with foreigners on_toler- 
ably equal terms. But, if the competition be now equal, what 
so certain to destroy that equality, and turn the scale in favour of 
the British ship-owner, as a reduction of 25 per cent. in the price 
of the principal material used in the construction of ships? At 
the present moment there is searcely any branch of our industry so 
heavily taxed as our shipping. The timber, the iron, the cordage, 
the sail-cloth, and, when the Corn Laws are considered, we may 
add the labour, are all enormously enhanced in price by our anti- 
quated system of restrictions; yet, instead of demanding perfect 
freedom of trade, the narrow-minded ship-owner calls for counter- 
vailing restrictions in his favour, which, although they might, per- 
haps, give him the chief share in the carrying trade of colonial 
and British produce, would effectually deprive him of much of the 
foreign carrying trade which he now enjoys, and which he enjoys 
only because his own insane wishes have not been completely 
attended to. 

At the first opening of the Baltic trade every one must admit 
that foreign nations will not have wherewith to supply the neces- 
sary tonnage, and that, therefore, our ships now engaged in the 
American trade will be called upon to supply it. As they gra- 
dually become worn out, two circumstances afford conclusive evi- 
dence that Great Britain would still be called upon to supply the 
demand. ‘The first is the cheapening of what may be called the 
raw material of ships; this has already been discussed. ‘The se- 
cond is this: timber can be carried in ships so worn out as to 
be useless for other purposes. As Great Britain has the largest 
stock of ships of any nation in the world, it follows that her sup- 
ply of old ships, fit only to carry a floating cargo, must be 
large in proportion. The supply of old ships possessed by the 
Baltic nations being necessarily small, it could be by building only 
that they could supply tonnage sufficient for the increased timber 
trade, But it is quite impossible that new ships can compete 
with old ships: hence Great Britain must enjoy the trade. 

There is, in the minutes attached to the Report of the Committee, 
much direct evidence in favour of this general conclusion. Mr. 
Norman is asked,— 

‘143. Supposing the scale of duties were altered, so as to increase 
the taxation and export of deals from Norway, do you imagine that 
extra, quantity would be exported wholly in Norwegian ships, or that 
British shipping would be employed ?—I should think that British ship- 
ping, in that case, must be employed, for I do not think that the 


Norwegian ships are numerous enough to supply the probable demand 
for them. 
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‘144. Why should it not answer the purpose of the Norwegians to 
build ships for that trade?—The hull of a Nerwegian ship can, of 
course, be built cheaper than the hull of an English ship, the cost of 
materials being so much less ; but I believe the hull is the only thing 
in which the Norwegian ship has the advantage, for all her sails, her 
anchors, her cordage, her cables, are invariably English ; there are very 
few ships that come to the port of London where that is not the case.’ 


With regard to the principal Prussian ports, Mr. Solly’s opinion 
is equally strong, as the following extract will show : 

‘I believe that, if the present cause was by any means removed, 
whereby the trade to Memel in wood would resume its former footing, 
it would in every respect resume that footing, and be carried on, as 
before, in British ships. 

* 1,618. Then you are of opinion that the British ship-owners can 
navigate as cheap as the Prussian ?—A great deal cheaper.’ 


Mr. Solly, after stating that his observations apply to Danzig 
as well as to Memel, gives the reasons on which his opinions are 
grounded. 

The gentlemen connected with the colonial trade, as may be 
supposed, bear witness against Mr, Solly and Mr, Norman. They 
declare that the English ship-owner cannot sail his ship as cheaply 
as the foreign ship-owner; but when we recur to the strong fact 
that he does already maintain a competition, and add to this the 
bias which their evidence receives from their interest, we are 
bound to receive their unproved statements with suspicion. 

That the present owners would be called upon to compete with 
cheaper British ships we admit ; and this we believe to be at the 
bottom of their opposition to a reduction of the duty on what we 
have called one of the raw materials of the ship. Hear Mr. J. D. 
Hume, of the Board of Trade, on this point. In allusion to the 
drawback of duty allowed on timber used in building churches, 
Mr. Hume is asked,— 

‘151. Do you not think it would be possible to give to the shipping 
interest a similar advantage, and to allow them to have their timber 
duty-free for ship-building?—This is a subject which was taken into 
consideration some time ago by the Board of Trade, when Mr. Hus- 
kisson was the President of it. He was very anxious to make an 
arrangement by which the ship-owners might have a drawback of the 
duties used in ship-building * ” ° it was 
accordingly proposed to some persons of the shipping interest; but it 
was strongly opposed by the gentlemen to whom it was submitted, 
because they said it would be a means of building ships in future much 
cheaper than their own had been built, and that it would be a great 
bounty to the building of more ships. It was then observed that the 
national interest was generally urged in favour of the shipping interest, 
and with it the maritime strength of the country ; but the parties seemed 
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to think it would be very hard to lower the value of their ships for a 
future object of that nature, particularly when that property had been 
already lowered so much as it had been at that time.’ 

We think we have said enough to show that, of the tonnage 
required to bring the timber of the Baltic to this country, the 
greater portion—indeed nearly the whole—would be British. Still 
there would be a decrease of demand to the extent of some 140 or 
150 vessels, measuring about 42,000 tons, in consequence of the 
shorter duration of the voyage. This tonnage would speedily be 
absorbed by the increased quantity of wheat, flour, and other com- 
modities, which the capital and labour liberated from the produc- 
tion of timber will cause to be exported from the North-American 
colonies, It is true that, in the early stages of the process of ad- 
justment, the demand will be chiefly for the better class of ships. 
There will, consequently, be a tendency to an advance in the 
freight of such ships, at the same time that the freight of old 
ships will decline. This will stimulate the building of new ships, 
and the breaking up of old—a state of things which will be ex- 
tremely beneficial to the character of our mercantile marine. The 
following table* will show the annual net consumption of our 
shipping by losses and breaking up: 





Ships. Tons, 





Shipping at theendof 1832 . . . 24,435 | 2,618,068 
Built in 1833. . . « «© « « .. ’ 1,159 144,648 





OG are 25,594 | 2,762,716 
Actual quantity, end of 1833 . 24,385 | 2,634,577 





Consumption in 1833 . . ° 1,209 128,139 





Shipping at the end of 1833. . . 24,385 | 2,634,577 
eb e's oe VE -| 1,160 148,121 





Total + + © © « 2 «© « ° 25,545 | 2,782,698 
Actual quantity, end of 1834. . . - | 25,055 | 2,716,000 











Consumption in 18384. 2. . 2 ee 490 | 66,698 





| 
| 


Average consumption by loss and rere 


up . . . * . . . . . . . 


0 | 
i 











It is impossible, after examining the above table, to conceive 
that any serious inconvenience can -arise from the tempora 
jeopardy in which some 40,000 tons of shipping will be Saced, 
But when it is considered that the whole value of such ships does 





* See Porter’s Tables, Part IV. p- 43. 
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not exceed one-tenth of the loss we are doomed annually to 
incur for their supposed benefit, no minister should hesitate one 
moment in the work of equalization. 

We shall now detain the reader but a very short time, whilst 
we dispose of what may be called the patriotic argument of the 
ship-owners. Of the sincerity of this patriotism of theirs Mr. 
Hume’s statement has given us the means of judging; but we 
have now merely to examine the validity of the argument. We 
are told that the destruction of the colonial timber trade will se- 
riously affect our maritime power, by endangering the employ- 
ment of upwards of 7,000 seamen. Now, suppose that the whole 
of the shipping employed in the timber trade, instead of being 
immediately taken up by the European trade, were swept from 
the waters, does any one in his senses really imagine that our ma- 
ritime power would suffer? If so, we were in a deplorable condi- 
tion in 1832, when we had nearly 7,000 seamen less than in 
1834. According to Parliamentary returns we had, in 1834, 
168,061 seamen, and in 1832 only 16],634, being a difference of 
6,327 men. In fact, after losing the whole of the shipping en- 
gaged in the colonial timber trade, we should still be in a better 
position for manning a navy than we ever were before. At no 
period of our history has Great Britain had so large a mercantile 


marine as at present *; whilst, at the same time, the chances of 
war were never so small. Before the late war France had a con- 
siderable navy, but, by a series of the most extraordinary suc- 
cesses, Pagiand destroyed that navy so completely, that Napoleon 


ceased to hope for its resuscitation. Yet, with the navy of our 
former rival reduced to insignificance, in a period of profound 
peace, and without the remotest probability of war (dread of 
Russia notwithstanding), we are called upon to keep our navy in 
the same state of efficiency as though we were on the point of 
quarrelling with all Europe. On the absurdity of this policy we 
cannot avoid presenting to the reader’s attention an extract from 





* The following statement of the number of seamen employed in British ships 
in the period from 1802 to 181], compared with the number at present employed, 
ought to remove all alarm :— 

Average number of British seamen in the nine) }~9 194 
years, from 1802to1811 . . b> 96. Sl 
Wumberin 1804., « .« + + «© © « « + 153,787 

” 1834. 2. « » 2 2 2 + 4 + 168,061 
— — ee na oa ~— —s 9,877 
Increase compared with 1804 . . .« « « « 14,274 
Seamen employed in the colonial timber trade . 8,700 

The following statement of the contributions from seamen, national and mercan- 
tile, to Greenwich Hospital, also confirms our view :— 

Contributions in 1818 . . ~ £39,590 
%s 1827. . . 39,965 
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the late Mr. Mill’s admirable article, ‘Colony,’ in the ‘ Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

* A navy is useful for the defence of Great Britain. But a navy.of 
what extent? One would not, for example, wish the whole people of 
Great Britain engaged in the navy. The reason, we suppose, would be, 
because this would not contribute to strength, but weakness. This is an 
important admission. There is, then, a line to be drawn; a line be- 
tween that extent of navy which contributes to strength, and that extent 
which, instead of contributing to strength, produces weakness. Surely 
it is a matter of first-rate importance to draw that line correctly. What 
attempt has ever been made to draw that line correctly? What attempt 
has ever been made to draw it at all? Can anybody point out any land- 
marks which have been set up by the proper authority? Or, has the 
matter been always managed without measure or rule? And has it not 
thus always been an easy task to keep the navy in a state of excess, 
always beyond the line which separates the degree that would contribute 
to strength from the degree that infallibly contributes to weakness ? 

‘ As the passion of England has always been to have too great a navy; 
a navy which, by its undue expense, contributed to weakness; so it has 
been its passion to have too an sailors for the supply of that navy. 
The sailors of a navy are drawn from the sailors of the maritime trade. 
But a navy of a certain extent requires, for its supply, a maritime trade 
of only a certain extent. If it goes beyond that extent, all the excess is 
useless with regard to the supply of the navy. Now, what reason has 
ever been assigned to prove that the maritime traffic of Great Britain 


would not, without the monopoly of the colonies, afford a sufficient 
supply of sailors to a sufficient navy? None whatsoever; none that 
will bear to be looked at. But till a reason of that sort, and a reason of 
indubitable strength, is adduced, the sey of the navigation laws re- 


mains totally without a foundation. In that case it deserves nothing 
but rejection, as all the world must allow. It is a violent interference 
with the free and natural course of things; the course into which the 
interests of the community would otherwise lead them; without any 
case being made to appear which requires that violent disturbance.’ 

It is impossible to consider this subject without coming to the 
conclusion that the measure proposed by the committee, namely, 
to reduce the duty on European timber by 15s., that is, to 40s., ts 
inadequate. It will produce all the inconvenience, without the 
benefit, which a bolder measure would produce. It is a half 
measure of good, but a whole measure of evil. It will render 
the colonial timber trade a lingering, dying trade. Men will still 
vainly hope for benefit from that trade, but, after ineffectual trials, 
they will be compelled to desist by a series of disappointments, 
generally ending in ruin. A more accurate view of the whole 
evidence than the committee have taken would have led to the 
following conclusions ;— 

1. That it is expedient to equalize the duty on all timber, from 
whatsoever source, and charge it at 20s. per load. 
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2.'That the duty on deals, staves, battens, &c., be calculated 
according to their solid contents *, at the same rate of 20s. per 
load. 

The consequences of such equalization we have shown to be,— 

First—That the revenue would be at Jeast equal to its present 
amount ; 

Second—That the community would be benefited to the 
amount of £1,500,000 per annum, in price and quality together ; 

Third—That the colonists would be benefited by being induced 
to employ their labour and capital in sounder, steadier, and more 
productive modes of investment ; 

Fourth—That the demand for British manufactures would be 
increased by the whole value of the trade transferred ; and, lastly, 

Fifth—That the character of our mercantile marine would ulti- 
mately be considerably benefited by the reduced price of the prin- 
cipal material used in the construction of ships ; and, even should 
there be a cessation of demand for a small amount of tounage of the 
worst ships, that the small loss consequent thereon cannot weigh 
against the enormous advantages which will spring from ‘anal 
zation ; especially when, as far as- national defence is concerned, 
we are in a situation to bear more than the diminution which 
could occur if the whole shipping engaged in the colonial timber 


o.. 

Postscript—After coquetting with the question during the 
whole of the past session, ministers, towards its close, announced 
that they did not intend to introduce any measure affecting the 
principle of the trade till next year; and as they will, even then, 
postpone the operation of the law until twelve months after its 
enactment, we shall be compelled to endure all the evils incidental 
to the restriction until the year 1838. 

It was in 1831 that a measure proposing the reduction of the 
duty on Baltic timber, and a virtual recognition of the principle 


trade were sunk in the ocean. 





* The present mode of levying the duty is unjust to the English sawyer. The 
average duty on foreign deals is only 42s. 54d. per load, whilst the sawyer has to 
pay 55s. on the timber he saws. On colonial deals the average duty is equal to 
4s. 8d. per load; the sawyer has to pay 10s. per load. Under an equal duty the 
English sawyer would enjoy a larger daw of the manufacture. 

Those countries which can produce deals of large dimensions are unduly favoured, 
whilst those which can furnish only the smaller and least valuable kinds are un- 
justly taxed. Witness the following scale:— 

Dimensions. Duty per Load, 
{t. in. in. \. & 8% @. 
20 11x 1 15 
20 1 6 
15 1 12 
12 10 
8 5 
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of free trade was introduced by the Whig ministry into the House 
of Commons ; on a division they found themselves in a minority, 
and the question appears to have frightened them ever since. 

As the annual loss was then more than £1,000,000, and is now 
£1,500,000, we may estimate the accumulated loss of the period 
of seven years at £9,000,000 ; that is, at the average annual rate 
of £1,250,000. 

What can be said of the conduct of the Whigs in thus avoiding 
a financial reform which they declared to be necessary many years 
ago? In 1831 ministers in their speeches showed the trade to 
be fraught with evil. In 1833 the same ministry had power to 
carry anything. They were then enjoying the popularity which 
the passing of the Reform Act had conferred upon them: the first 
operation of that Act was to confer the power of an enormous par- 
liamentary majority on its authors, and yet they neglected to take 
any advantage of that power as far as this question is concerned. 
In fewer words—in 1831 they knew of the evil ;—in 1833 they 
had full power to remedy it ;—and yet in 1836 the disgraceful 
regulation still remains in force. It may be urged that the Mel- 
bourne ministry is not the Grey ministry ; that Lord Althorp, who 
proposed the measure, is no longer in the House, and so forth. 
All this is true as regards the names we have quoted ; but it is 
still the Whig ministry ; still is Mr. Poulett Thomson there, and 
in a much better position for carrying through a measure of the 
sort than he enjoyed when the question was first agitated. 

If ministers had done their duty by bringing forward the ques- 
tion every year, and had submitted to be left in a minority for 
three or four sessions, they could have carried the measure long 
before this time. Discussion in the House would have led to 
controversy out of the House. The public would have become 
enlightened, and the maintenance of the monopoly would have 
been impossible. 

It has been stated that some negotiations have been opened 
with the Northern Powers relative to a relaxation of the duties on 
British goods, and that the postponement was occasioned thereby. 
Now, we cannot think that delay is justifiable on such grounds. 
We deprecate the whole doctrine of reciprocity. Let England set 
the example of free trade without waiting the result of negotia- 
tions for reciprocity, and the system of commercial restrictions 
would melt away over the whole world. Ifthe corn laws, maintained 
by the power of the land aristocracy against the sense of the 
nation, were repealed, that monument of ignorance, the American 
tariff, could not long be maintained. 

It is of very little consequence which of the great monopolies is 
first broken down. So signal, we feel convinced, will be the 
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success attending the removal of any one of them, that the 
sweeping away of the rest must follow as a necessary consequence. 
The recent inroad made upon the West India sugar monopoly, 
by admitting the East India producer to a share, may, we trust, be 
taken as an earnest of more wholesome legislation in future. 1. 
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LAW REFORM FOR SCOTLAND. 


1. First Report from His Majesty’s Law Commissioners, Scot- 
land. Ordered to be printed 12th May, 1834. 

2. Second Report, §c. $c. 1835. 

3. A Bill to improve and regulate the Forms of Process and di- 
minish the Delay and Expenses of Procedure in the Courts of 
Judicature in Scotland, and in Appeals from the Court of 
Session to the House of Lords. Ordered to be printed 26th 
June, 1835. Brought in by Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hume. 

4. A Bill to make certain Alterations in the Duiies of the 
Lords Ordinary, and in the Establishments of Clerks and 
Officers of the Court of Session and Court of Commission for 
Teinds in Scotland, and to reduce the Fees payable in these 
Courts. Ordered to be printed 14th April, 1836. Brought 
in by the Lord Advocate, the Attorney-General, and Mr, R. 
Steuart. 

5. A Bill to regulate the Constitution, Jurisdiction, and Forms 
of Process of Sheriff Courts, and the Civil Jurisdiction of 
Burgh Courts, in Scotland. Ordered to be printed 29th June, 
1836, Brought in by the Lord Advocate and the Attorney- 
General. 

6. The Practice of the Court of Session. By James Johnston 
Darling, Writer to the Signet. Edinburgh. Tait. 1833. 
(THE civil code of Scotland is a far more manageable subject 

in the hands of legislators than that of England. For allow- 
ing it to remain in its present state, or for making merely super- 
ficial improvements, no excuse can be found in an alleged neces- 
sity for adjusting a mass of ancient complicated precedent, too 
vast to be at once altered in all its minuteness. The most ra- 
dical alterations have frequently been made with little inconve- 
nience. Courts of extensive jurisdiction have been at once 
abolished, and their whole duties transferred to others. The old 
principles of the commercial law have been altered so as to make 
them approach those of the law of England, with scarcely any 
interference by the legislature ; and the most absolute doctrines 
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of the feudal law have been invaded, at the dictate of necessity or 
interest. When a form or principle becomes totally useless for 
all purposes whatever, it is immediately abandoned, and nothing 
is eyer retained but what may be of use to the public, or is ascer- 
tained to be of use to official persons or lawyers. This pliable 
state of the law is evinced by the almost total absence of legal 
fictions. A Scotch lawyer looks with sage contempt at the prac- 
tice of bringing a man into court on the paltry insinuation that he 
is in the custody of the marshal of the King’s Bench, or on the 
statement that a client owes money to the King which he cannot 
pay till he recovers his own debts; and a fine and recovery is a 
mystery beyond his comprehension. He knows very well that 
his inquisitive and lo toafly-inclined clients would look with just 
suspicion on proceedings so absurd in their very aspect; and as 
the facile nature of the law does not render it necessary to adhere 
to forms when the direct use has departed from them, he finds 
it far more expedient to pillage the public by giving a colour of 
utility to every thing he does. It thence has happened, that, 
while in England the lawyers inherit that ‘ old Gothic castle, 
erected in the days of chivalry, but fitted up for a modern inha- 
bitant, with its ‘moated ramparts, embattled towers, and tro- 
phied halls,’ ‘ magnificent and venerable, but useless,’ all as 
graphically described by Blackstone, those of Scotland have, 
with more prudence, from time to time pulled down their wea- 
ther-beaten tottering old fortalices, and built neat comfortable 
cottages; which, besides being far more seemly establishments for 
the entertainment of their clients, are infinitely more agreeable and 
useful to themselves. 

Those alterations of the law in Scotland which have been of 
service to lawyers bear some such relation to those which have 
been useful to the public, as geometrical to arithmetical progres- 
sion. Lawyers, however, have been of late awakened to the foll 
of the abuses in their system, by the same self-interest which 
created those abuses. The selfishness of individuals has overshot the 
general policy of the body, and the methods of procuring justice 
have been rendered so intricate, tedious, and expensive, that the 
public have passed a silent resolution to have recourse to them 
only in cases of extremity, while knaves and tyrants find them 
useful as means of oppression. The deserted state of the courts 
of justice cannot be better expressed than in the words of the 
acute formalist whose work stands at the head of this paper. He 
is addressing, not the public in general, but his own’profession :— 


‘ The business of the Court of Session has diminished rapidly during 
the last. forty years, although in that period the population of the 
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country has increased at least one-half, and its wealth and the number 
of transactions in a still greater ratio. Thus, the value of cottons 
manufactured at Glasgow forty years ago did not amount to a million a 
year, now they approach six millions. The rental of the same city in 
1803 was £81,000, now it is £383,000. Between 1790 and 1810 
the linen manufacture in Scotland was doubled in extent. In 1822 
linen of the value of two millions sterling was exported, while in 1812 
the exports of this article were worth only £830,000. These facts 
show that the business of the country has greatly increased, yet the 
cases enrolled in the Outer House Rolls averaged for the four years pre- 
ceding 1798, 2,631 annually; for the four years previous to 1810, when 
the fee-fund was imposed, 2,594 ; for the four years after, 2,374. This 
was an annual average deficiency of 220 cases. The average of the 
four years before the late Judicature Act came into operation [1825] 
was 2,143, and for the four years afterwards only 1,998, giving an 
annual average of no less than 791 fewer than the year ending 
11th July, 1794, when 2,789 cases were enrolled. Notwithstanding 
the abolition of the Commissary and Admiralty Courts, which occa- 
sioned an influx of business into the Court of Session, the whole 
number of cases enrolled in the Outer House Rolls in the year 1831 
amounted to only 1,956.’—Practice, &c., p. 3. 


It is seldom indeed that lawyers have found it expedient to 
lift their voices against the delays and expense of obtaining 
justice, yet in the following passage one of the most extensively 


employed practitioners in the Court of Session complains loudly, 
and on yery substantial grounds :— 


*I hope it is not irregular in me to mention, generally, the conviction 
which has for some time been settled in my mind, that the practical 
forms now in use in the Court of Session are complicated, expensive, 
and inexpedient, to a degree that has greatly impeded and frequently 
has disappointed the course of justice altogether ; and that the growing 
dissatisfaction with the law of Scotland, which is so apparent, ought 
mainly to be ascribed to the pernicious forms by which it is adminis- 
tered. I say the growing dissatisfaction, not upon the authority of 
persons whose minds are otherwise discontented with the existing insti- 
tutions of the country, but upon the authority of my own employers and 
correspondents, to whom I have in practice found it impossible to 
explain the endless delays and the great expense and uncertainty in- 
curred in preliminary stages of causes—the discussions on points of mere 
form, and the other obstructions which stand in the way, both of judg- 
ments by the court, and of trials by jury. I think the obvious decline 
in the extent of substantial business before the court is sufficient 
evidence of the growing dissatisfaction with it; for the population and 
the transactions of the country are greatly increasing, and it cannot be 
doubted that law business would have increased in a commensurate 
degree, if some sufficient cause had not deterred the public from resort- 
ing to the courts. It is no small condemnation of the existing regula- 
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tions, that they work so ill before the present Outer House Judges, 
whose general excellence noone can reasonably hope to see surpassed.’— 
Report, Appendix 35, Answers of H. Macqueen, Esq. (since deceased.) 

It is clear from such opinions as the above, and from the 
general tenor of the Report, that some amendment must be 
attempted ; which, in as far as it will be urged forward by the ge- 
neral body of lawyers, will be exactly to such an extent as may 
bring back the suitors to the court at the very highest price at 
which they will consent to litigate; while the unprofessional sup- 
porters of reform will either act at the bidding of their legal 
instructors, or on information as to the subject which very few of 
them possess. The latter, -vith all its difficulties; affords a better 
chance of a good result; and in the hope to assist in weakening, 
in some respects, the damning conclusion of the syllogism, that 
the law can only be reformed by lawyers, but lawyers will not 
reform it, ergo, there can be no reform of the law—a few pages 
may not be unprofitably bestowed on a cursory view of the admi- 
nistration of civil justice in Scotland, for the benefit of those per- 
sons not deeply versed in summonses, defences, replies, duplies, 
reclaiming notes, interlocutors, hornings, poindings, captions, 
sequestrations, adjudications, &c. 

‘The gradation of the courts of ordinary jurisdiction in Scot- 
land, from lowest to highest, isas follows: The sheriff substitute, 
the sheriff, the lord ordinary of the Outer House of the Court of 
Session, one of the two divisions of the Inner House of the Court of 
Session, and the House of Peers. Some cases, before they can be 
brought into the Court of Session, require to pass through a pre- 
liminary court called the Bill Chamber. A process may com- 
mence in the Court of Session, or it may enter the local court of 
the sheriff in the first instance, and then be gradually wafted to 
the House of Peers. An outline of the ordinary proceedings in 
the latter order of case, will give the best view of the system. 

An ordinary action of debt commences with a swmmons ; which 
is a writ addressed to the officers of the court, stating the demand 
ofthe pursuer (plaintiff), and authorizing the defender to be cited 
to show cause why judgment should not pass against him. The 
defender answers, in a written pleading called defences. In the 
preparation of either of these preliminary documents, the law- 
agent has the alternative of either stating the whole case at once, 
and contenting himself in the many future papers with repeating 
it in different words; or he may give just as much information as 
will show the judge that there is some matter in dispute, the 
nature of which he cannot understand, and reserve the more pre- 
cious information to be doled out by degrees. The latter method 
is generally preferred, as a good field for a trial of wits—it being the 
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interest of one party to tell as few truths, and these under as mys- 
terious a guise, as he can, in order that he, without compromising 
his own side ofthe question, may take as much advantage as pos- 
sible of any incautious admissions of his opponent which may escape 
through a similar disguise. The pursuer follows with repdies, in 
which he is supposed to meet the averments of the defender. He is 
entitled to make such additional statements as are necessary to 
elucidate the grounds of action set forth in the summons, but not 
to make important additions—a rule, the observance of which de- 
pends on the respect the agent may chose to pay to it, or on his 
conscientious discrimination between ‘ necessary’ and ‘ important’ 
facts. The sheriff now sees the pleadings. In cases of gross mis- 
management he is entitled to order papers to be withdrawn, and to 
find the party liable in costs, but he seldom makes use of the power ; 
and as he finds the state of the case totally unintelligible, he ap- 
points ‘ duplies’ to be lodged by the defender. Here then are four 
papers, generally of considerable length, the nature and contents 
of which depend very much on the idiosyncrasy of the respective 
lawyers. If one of them is a lofty-minded person, he discourses 
on the British constitution and the liberty of the subject, calling 
for equal justice to high and low. If he is pious withal, he has 
much to say about the charity and Christian feeling with whieh 
his own client is urging the case, and hints at qualities the very 
reverse, displayed by his opponent. If he is learned in the law, 
he quotes all codes, foreign and domestic, from the Twelve Tables to 
the Cing Codes. If he is a political philosopher, he shows the bad 
effect which would accrue to the community in general from the 
admission of claims such as those insisted on by his adversary. 
The staple commodity, however, is scolding, with a general ripping 
up of the conduct of the opposite party, and sometimes of his 
agent, from their earliest transaction with each other to the 
matter on hand. ‘< If they can throw dirt on the character of the 
opposite party,’ says one gentleman, ‘they seem to think it 
enough to deprive him of the benefit of law, and to entitle their 
client to gain a triumphant victory.—Ap. to Report, 309. 

The sheriff may now ask the partiesif they will consent to ‘close 
the record,’ by which they are precluded from any farther state- 
ment of facts. Whatever may be the feelings of the parties them- 
selves, the agents have no particular motive to let the matter out of 
their hands at this stage ; so, on either party objecting to close, the 
sheriff may order one to lodge a ‘ condescendence, and the other to 
answer it, or the two to givein mutual condescendences and answers. 
The condescendence ought to be a distinct seriatim narrative of 
the facts on which the suit is founded. Itsy very use is an 
acknowledgment that these have not been brought out in the pre- 
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vious papers. If the agent understands his business, and has.stu- 
died the art of concealment, they need not even yet: be ‘fevealed, 
but may wait for mutual ‘ revised condeseendenees” and ‘ revised 
answers.’ The record will then be closed; but a party may, 6n‘a 
representation, be entitled to alter or amend a statement, or supply 
@ deficiency, and then, of course, his adversary must be allowed 
to neutralize the effect of the additional pleading. “A variety of 
new procedure then takes place, according to the nature of the 
ease. Documents have to be applied for, and the application has 
to be defended and resisted. _Evidence has to, be taken, and the 
right to resort to it or the manner in which it is to -be taken 
are subjects of new litigation; when allowed, it is taken impresence 
of a commissioner only, instead of the judge; and being com- 
mitted to writing ‘under the authority of an irresponsible party, 
it embraces alt subjects-and questions on which the conscience of 
an agent will permit him to waste paper; while questions as to 
the admissibility of a witness, or the right to put ‘a question, 
lodge themselves in collateral processes. A sheriff-court prac- 
titioner has lodged with the Commissioners ‘ Notes of the proce- 
dure of a Sheriff-Court Process’ in a state of dependence from 
Sept. 1830 to Nov. 1833, and likely then to be so for ‘ a. twelve- 
month yet.’ The different steps of this fraction of a process 
amount to one hundred and nine. A partial extract from the list 
may show how ingeniously Scotch lawyers have managed to de- 
tive the public of the advantages of a systétn so excelletit as that 
of local courts would be were it in a sound and healthy'state':—- ' 
*1831. m 
Oct. 10. Defender’s proof commences. 
Pursuer objects to the admissibility of a witness. 
24. Answers to the objections ordered in six days 
Nov. — Petition from the defender for more time to prepare ‘the 
answers. 
18. Interlocutor appointing petition to be answered in six days. 
25. Interlocutor, in respect no answers were lodged to petition, 
allowing answers from defender to pursuer’s objections 
to be received, and appointing replies thereto from pur- 
suer in six days. 
Dee, — Replies lodged, 

9. Interlocutor appointing pursuer to lodge condescendence 
of facts to establish ‘that witness is inadmissible for 
defender, and ‘defender to answer the condescendentceé ‘m 
other six days. HO? SH 

Condescendence lodged. wrest 
Answers lodged. 
~ ~ 1832. r 
Jan. 11. Proof and conjunct probation allowed to. both parties in 
regard to the admissibility of the witness. 
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Feb. 3. Pursuer’s proof closed. 
22. Time for defender proving renewed for three wecks under 
certification. 
March — Minute for defender for more time lodged. 
14. Time to defender renewed for fourteen days under certifi- 
cation. 
May 4. Interlocutor sustaining the objection to the admissibility of 
the proposed witness in the then state of the process. 
1. Appeal for defender lodged. 
11. Appeal dismissed, and term renewed to the defender for 
ourteen days under certification. 

Avizandum made. 

Interlocutor pronounced, repelling the objections to the 
admissibility of the witness, reserving consideration of 
the effect to be given to his testimony, and renewing the 
term for the defender proving on the merits for three 
weeks. 

. Appeal for pursuer lodged. 
13. Appeal dismissed. 
etition for pursuer for leave to advocate lodged. 
22. Petition dismissed by sheriff substitute. 

Appeal to depute lodged: 

25. Interlocutor dismissing appeal and prorogating time for 
defender proving for three weeks.’ 
Report, Appendix 2713, Notes by Mr. M. Lothian. 


The sheriff may now be supposed to have, and for the unfortunate 
litigants but too truly has, before him a huge bundle of papers of 
various descriptions and sizes (for condescendences have been 
known to occupy from 200 to 800 pages) which it would occupy 
half a year to read, and of which he would not understand the aim 
if he had them by heart. His next duty is to procure written 
argumentative pleadings, or ‘ memorials’, which are not stinted in 
extent or variety of subject. Atter he has given a decision on the 
merits of the case, the losing party again brings it under his notice 
by'a ‘ reclaiming petition, which of course would be totally use- 
less if it did not open new views. To this paper there are answers, 
which have no particular form, and are not limited by any regu- 
lation. 

During the whole of these proceedings the principal issue 
of the case has been only before the sheriff substitute, though 
discussions on particular points may have found their way through 
the Court of Session to the House of Lords and back again. The 
substitute having given a second decision, the losing party then 
appeals to the principal sheriff. The appeal is accompanied by no 
new pleadings, but the sheriff may order further papers to be 


lodged if he see fit. 


Vor. IV. & XXVI. No. I. L 
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The next great step brings the litigant to the door of the Court 
of Session. He has now to enter a more magnificent and aristo- 
cratic edifice, and must suit himself to the dignity of the place, by 
bidding farewell to paltry expenses and pos elays. ere he 
has agents of a higher class to deal with, who must receive cor- 
responding remuneration. Counsel must be employed, not only 
as men learned in the law, but in the formal furtherance of every 
ordinary step of the useless procedure. ‘Their fees, in matters of 
mere form, are calculated according to the dignity of the profes- 
sion, not the nature of the business; and, as the agent has the 
trouble, not only of virtually transacting the business himself, but 
of having the name of a barrister formally coupled with it, the 
fees to counsel are therefore coupled with additional remunera- 
tion to himself, and fees even to counsel’s clerk, who does nothing 
even by the tacit virtues of his name. The office fees are likewise 
of a higher standard ; and it has been reported by the Commis- 
sioners, (Report, 8,) that, on an average of five years, the sum of 
£25,207. 14s. 4d. has been annually collected in the shape of 
fees from suitors! On this subject it may be observed, that the 
Commissioners urge strongly, as a general principle, that fees 
from suitors should be abolished, and that all officers should be 
paid by fixed salaries. At the same time, where there is a choice 
of employment (as there at present is) among several officers, a 
fixed salary is a premium on insolence and indolence, and it is 
proposed that small fees should be collected by those officials 
who come in immediate contact with the law agents, sufficient to 
be inducements for them to compete in civility, without proving 
burdensome to litigants. The < fee fund, which is an arbitrary 
demand on litigants, without regard to the nature and extent of 
the case, and amounts to upwards of £13,000 annually, is pro- 
posed, in one of Mr. Wallace’s Bills, to be abolished, as it céer- 
tainly should be. By the Government measure, all that will be 
effected is a revisal of the table of fees, and a limitation of the 
salaries of the officials. 

The Court of Session, however, is not opened to the unsuccess- 
ful litigant, until he shall have gone through a preliminary court, 
called the Bill Chamber, where all he has to do is to pay certain 
monies for the privilege of litigating in the court within. He 
then reaches the outer a of the Court of Session, and comes 
before a single judge, called the Lord Ordinary. The insufficiency 
of the making up of records or pleadings in the local courts has 
attracted the attention of the Commissioners, and shall be after- 
wards alluded to. Ifthe Lord Ordinary finds the record insuf- 
ficient, the parties re-commence, and a totally new action pre- 
ceeds before a new judge. 
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The reader being, probably, tired and sickened with what he 
has perused above, will readily spare details. One party lodges 
a ‘ condescendence,’ and the other answers, and new papers are 
made by revising and re-revising these ; ‘ numerous instances,’ 
says a practitioner, ‘ may be found at every bar, where these re’s, 
on each side, extend to re-re-re-re.—(Report, Ap. 37.) There 
may be then several debates, with delays between; written 
pleadings exchanged between the parties and revised, and delays 
again; when the case, being decided by the outer chamber, goes 
to the inner, where, after debates and delays, it is decided for the 
fifth time. An appeal is then taken to the House of Lords. It 
may there be found that some point of the case has not been suf- 
ficiently brought out, and it is remitted to the Court of Session, 
perhaps with directions to take the opinions of all the judges. 
There will then be additional written pleadings and debates, and 
after the case is again decided by the Court of Session, it will be a 
second time appealed. It is finally decided by the House of 
Lords—perhaps reversing all the previous decisions—with what 
deliberation on the part of that wonderful body of Nature’s law- 

ers every one knows. The decision is put in force by the court 
low. 

Such is a sketch of the various general steps through which a 
process may pass, and but too frequently does pass, according to 
the law of Scotland. It is a scanty outline, giving the unprofes- 
sional reader no more conception of the actual amount of perse- 
eution, pillage, delay, and annoyance of every description en- 
countered in practice, than a few pages of Goldsmith can give to 
the schoolboy of the individual instances of crime and misery 
occurring in one of Marlborough’s battles. Anything like a 
comprehensive view of the particular reforms necessary for the 
cleansing of the system would be a task of considerable difficulty, 
a subject too extensive for a periodical work, and one too unlikely 
to attract the attention of general readers. If the people—who, 
from the technical difficulties thrown in their way, must fight at 

at disadvantage for law-reform—once awakened to the neces- 
sity of it, will urge their representatives to bring it forward, and 
will adopt certain broad principles on which it is to be based, 
there is no doubt that lawyers, deprived of any other alternative, 
will speedily reduce these principles to practice, however great 
may be their horror on first beholding them. It is certainly im- 
possible to reform the practice of the law without the aid of 
lawyers, but means ought to be found of compelling lawyers to 
give that aid.. Government have had, from time to time, for the 
ast few years, some measures for improving various branches of 
the administration of justice in Scotland, It is to be presumed 

L2 
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that the authors of these measures wish them to be’ passed into 
laws; but the present method of carrying the business of the 
country through Parliament has stood in the way of the country 
obtaimmg more than a small share of them. In a work devoted 
to the discussion of juridical subjects, these measures might afford 
matter for much minute criticism. Their general view seems 
merely the accomplishment of the best possible arrangement of 
the bad. system—they are motions calculated to a mean proportion 
between the resistance offered and the reforms required ; and they 
are not, nor is it to be supposed that their supporters can intend 
them: to be, held as the organic reforms required. In these 
circumstanees their provisions, which are varied and minute; need 
not be diseussed in a paper which professes ws to draw the 
general outline of some of the existing evils, and of the more 
approvable methods of removing them; and which, as it hardly 
notices in its sketch of defects those minor vices to be amended, 
will not be expected to discuss these amendments among the 
general alterations deemed necessary for the accomplishment of 
a'full reform. Without denying, therefore, the just amount of 
praise to those whe have brought forward these measures, it'is 
deemed best to hold in view the improvements, on a more extended 
seale, brought forward during the Session of 1835 by Mr. Wallace. 
It is to be hoped that these measures will not be lost sight_of, 
and that the people of Scotland, with the law-reformers of Eng- 
Jand, will assist in again bringing them under discussion, per)aps 
improved in their details by the study and observation whiclt it is 
the duty of the public to bestow on them. These Bills_ must: be 
admitted, by every candid man sufficiently acquainted with the 
outline of the subject to see their aims, to contain, so far as t 
go, sound and just principles of law-reform for Scotland, though 
there are several minutiz to which practitioners would object, 
perhaps on good grounds. If they can find means of bafiling 
the demand to have the principles of these Biils put in praetice, 
they will urge these objections as defects, and sneer at the pro- 

measures. If they cannot do so, they will wisely give the 
assistance of their practical experience to remedy the defects, and 
bring the measures into operation. With a view of offering a few 
hints to those who may be disposed to assist in the measures of 
law-reform to Scotland, which it is hoped may soon be brought 
forward, the causes of some of the leading hardships, with: the 
remedies proposed, may here be sketched. 

One of the most obvious evils in the Scotch system of:proce- 
dure is the accumulation of useless writings. To remedy this at 
the commencement, it is proposed by Mr. Wallace, that the de- 
fender should be brought into court on a short printed writ stat- 
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ing briefly the demand of the pursuer ; in place of the ‘ summons,’ 
which contains a narrative—afterwards found useless—occasion- 
ally accompanied by argument. This would be followed by a 
declaration, containing the facts on which the plaintiff founds his 
claim, stated seriatim, and without argument. These recom- 
mendations do net, indeed, go the liegt al what is necessary to 
constitute good judicature, which would require that the parties 
should be brought at the very commencement into the presence 
of the judge, and the issue made up (after interrogation of the 
parties) by the judge himself. But this being a more thorough 
reform than it is likely that a legislature like ours could. be. per- 
suaded. to accomplisi at one step, Mr. Wallace's Bills are en- 
titled to the. praise of a bolder approach to the true principles 
than has yet been ventured upon by any of those who have tried 
their hands ‘practically at law-reform. Without, descending to 
tedious particulars, it may be stated as. the general aim of these 
proposed measures, that in all papers which may be interchanged 
(these being much limited in number) whatever facts are stated 
on one side, shall be explicitly met by admission or denial on the 
other side. When a party equivocates, lodges useless papers, 
does.not admit what he afterwards is proved to have known, or 
does not produce documents he has access to, the remedy isa 


rigid infliction of costs; and it has been judiciously suggested, 
that no lawyer of any grade should have action, either against 


his own client. or the opposite party, for papers improperly 
lodged. The habit of mixing argument with fact, in the Seotch 
pleadings, originated in the high equitable powers assumed . by 
the ‘Court of Session, and the habit of involving the fact with the 
Jaw, in: a view of the circumstances of the particular case. It 
thus became the interest of the counsel to work upon the feelings 
or prejudice of the judge, and all papers became more or less 
impregnated with appeals to equity or compassion. For the 
purpose of further reducing this system, it is proposed that argu- 
mentative written pleadings should be abolished, parties being en- 
titled to lodge notes of the authorities from which they intend to 
plead viva voce. All the debates in the Sheriff Courts have 
hitherto been carried on by ponderous papers, the abolition of 
which. will be of incalculable advantage to the litigant. The 
propriety of having all undisputed motions, and steps of mere 
form, conducted in presence of some officer of the court, instead 
of the judge, a great portion of whose time they now occupy, 
need not be insisted on. 

But, perhaps, the greatest and most essential of all amend- 
ments will be the enjoining and facilitating the judicial exami- 
nation of parties—a principle not opposed to the old simplicity of 
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the laws of Scotland : it is one which lawyers have brought into dis- 
use, and to which they will always have the same kind of reason- 
able objection which brewers entertain towards home-brewing. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the Law Commissioners, 
and several of the legal gentlemen examined by them, especially 
the Tories among them, ict under grave doubts of the pro- 
priety of such a principle. ‘The staple argument is founded, with 
grave humanity, on an anxiety to protect nervous and timid 
people from the machinations of the bold and dexterous ;—a 
sad compliment to the judge, who is thus supposed incapable of 
that impartiality and discrimination between parties, which a jury 
exercises towards witnesses. ‘The success of those small-debt 
courts which prompted the admiration of Bentham (they have 
since been improved, and will probably be rendered still more 
efficacious) should instruct those who believe that the same im- 
partial justice ought to rule the right to £8 and to £8,000. The 
returns for the year 1832 show that, exclusive of some counties 
for which no return had been given, the cases decided in these 
courts amount to 79,548; these have been, therefore, just so 
= cases of injustice, or the system of personal examination, 
the leading principle on which they are conducted, is a good 
one. ‘The dictum that an important case requires more deliber- 


ation than one about a small amount may be very true as to the 
adjustment of the law, because, as the case will be recollected 
and held as precedent, the interests of the eer | in general 


will be affected by the legal decision, which must be weighed, 
not only as touching the interests of the parties, but prospectively 
those of the community. The ascertainment of the fact, how- 
ever, is, in a nation where justice is pretended to be administered 
equally, of the same importance in all cases; and it is either im- 
Sea accomplished in the small-debt courts (of which all 
classes highly approve), or onerroneous data and principles, and 
too expensively and tediously, in the others. 

The numerous grades of jurisdiction form an evil of vast mag- 
nitude. The principle of an appeal court is, that the law 
should be kept uniform, and a remedy provided for errors of in- 
tention or judgment in the inferior court, by means of a revision 
by a superior tribunal, having before it the very same materials 
for forming a judgment which were used by the inferior court. 
A succession of lawsuits is as absurd in its principle as it is 
fraught with confusion and expense; yet in almost every separate 
jurisdiction in Scotland there are new pleadings, (a great pro- 
portion of which are printed,) and the last new view of the state 
of the case is generally taken by the House of Lords. It is 
proposed by the Law Commissioners that the ‘ bill of advocation,’ 
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through which cases are brought from the Sheriff Court to the 
Court of Session, should be disused. It is further proposed by Mr. 
Wallace, that the appeal from the sheriff should not be brought 
in the first instance before the Lord Ordinary, but should pro- 
ceed directly to the Inner House, and in this view he is se- 
conded by the well-informed author of the ‘ Practice of the Court 
of Session.’ In the Government measure for putting into the 
hands of sheriffs the power of awarding cessio bonorum, by which 
a prisoner for debt is released on giving up his available funds, 
this principle is sanctioned for the purpose, probably, of keeping 
the present system clear of a line of practice in which it would be 
too powerfully caricatured. The grounds on which the Commis- 
sioners object to such a change in ordinary cases are awkward:— 


* Even if the principles and forms of pleading were so perfect as to 
present in all cases the true issue in law or fact for the decision of the 
cause, or if the fact could be conclusively settled in the Sheriff Court, 
and the appeal to the Court of Session were on law merely, we should 
hesitate to say that a direct appeal to the Inner House were the best 
and most expedient course. But we are perfectly satisfied, that while 
in these respects causes must come to the Court of Session imperfectly 
prepared, and not for a review of the sheriff’s judgment in law merely, 
but to have the whole law and fact disposed of, a discussion, first before 
the Lord Ordinary, and afterwards before the Court (if either party be 
dissatisfied with the judgment of the Lord Ordinary), is necessary to 
mature the case, and to give the parties due confidence in the ultimate 
judgment.’—Report, 91. 


Here is still the old principle, that justice must be adminis- 
tered of several qualities, according to the amount paid for it. 
In these boasted local courts the cases are improperly made up; 
they are therefore erroneously and unjustly decided, and justice 
can only be obtained by incurring the expense of the superior 
court. It might be expected that along with such an admission 
the Commissioners should propose that the sheriffs should no 
longer reside in Edinburgh, living in dignified leisure, or prac- 
tising at the bar, while their duties are performed by substitutes 
miserably paid, but that local district judges of eminence should 
be appointed, with such salaries as will tempt them to reside 
within their jurisdictions. But it is not so. ‘The Commissioners 
are unanimously of opinion that the present system should be 
continued, and for the old reason—that the formality of appeal 
from the sheriff-substitute to his principal affords ‘a ready and 
unexpensive application of the higher judicial talents and know- - 
ledge of men of eminence in the law, removed from local influence, 
and familiar with the administration of justice in the supreme court.’ 
(Report, 66.) The effect of this familiarity appears in the pas- 
sage quoted above. The gist of the whole matter lies in this, 
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that-pedple eee prefer moderate salaries, with little or no- 
thing to edo, ' time to gain money in other directions; \or to 
spend it if they are men of fortune, to getting larger salaries for 
which’ they must give constant work ; and hence the system is 
defended. ‘Government have found it expedient to secure the 
argument of the Commissioners by Act of Parliament; and. the 
measure for regulating the jurisdiction of sheriffs contains a clause 
compelling them to live m Edinburgh, and attend the courts, as 
some of them have shown an excellent contempt of the principle 
of familiarity with-the supreme court, by residing on their own 
estates, apart both from their counties and the great Themipolis*. 
The’ preset system of appeal to the House of Lords. is a 
mighty engine of oppression. The expense of printing papers 
and employing agents in London is great.. Appeals are not of 
regular enough occurrence to induce Scotch counsel of any emi- 
nence to reside im London. An English barrister is commonly 
mo a who must be remunerated, not only for studying: a 
case, but for informing himself in some branch of the -law/of 
Scotland ; while in complicated cases it is necessary to send a 
barrister from Scotland, who must be paid for the neglect of ‘his 
business at home, and perhaps a long residence in London, 
during which the case has daily a chance of coming on. ‘The 
expense of an appeal to the House of Lords,’ says the Report 
(p. 92,) * is known to be at least £200 sterling.’ As a specimen 
of the oppressive incidence of such a sum, take the following in- 
stance. In 1829, Ralph Scott, a hedger and ditcher, raised:an 
- aetion for certain wages in the sheriff court of Perthshire against the 
present Lord Mansfield. The first judgment was in favour of Scott, 
with ‘costs. Lord Mansfield appealed to the sheriff principal, who 
confirmed ‘the decision. He ‘ advocated,’ and the Lord:QOrdi- 
nary pronounced in favour of Scott, with costs. He reclaimed:to 
the Imer House—still the same unvarying decision. _He then 
uppealed to his brother Peers, and was more courteously treated. 
The decision of the court below was affirmed, for there could be 
no doubt ‘of its propriety, but no costs were given, ‘in consi- 
deration of the delay of the pursuer in making the demand for 
payment,’ and because < their lordships [of the court below] did 
not appear to have raised,‘ or to have had distinctly raised before 
then, a particular point of the ease }.’ ‘Fo a man of great wealth 
stich a consummation would be sufficient and satisfactory ven- 
gerne: To a judicial establishment which (as stated by Mr. 
Nace) costs the country £170,000 annually, it was matter of 
bitter reproach that the case could not be investigated until: it 
redthed the atmosphere ofthe House of Peers. 


““ @ See some’remarks on’ this subject, West. Rev. No. XXIL p. 94,° 
+ Scott v. Earl of Mansfield, ‘ Scot. Jurist,’ I1I, 520, and V. 284. 
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Among: Mr. Wallace’s other measures are. plans, for mitigating 
the expense and hardship of appeals. . It is simgular, however, 
that the propriety of abolishing the system has not, more forcibly 
oceurred to law-reformers. Appeals have been of service, and 
their utility has by no means been overlooked by the lawyers of 
Scotland ; but they have not considered whether the same. ad- 
vantages may not be otherwise obtained. sists 

Appeals to the Parliament of Scotland were resorted to during 
the reign of Charles II. (who strenuously opposed them), on ac- 
count of the notorious partiality of the judges, who were.in the 
habit of sitting in cases out of their order when their own re- 
lations were concerned. The system was recognised at: the 
Revolution.» At the Union a more unexceptionable recourse was 
had: tothe House of Lords, and the state of aristocratic feeling 
and family favouritism in Scotland, for many years afterwards 
rendered the idea of impartial justice being there administered 
purely Utopian. The last lingering symptom of the malady 
was a feeling of political partisanship, but this too, has. un- 
doubtedly died away, and there is now no danger of the, system, 
such as it is, being partially admimistered by the judges. It has 
already been mentioned that the pure prztorian jurisdiction, of 
the Court of Session introduced a slovenly system of judging cases 
without distinctly separating the questions of law from those of fact, 
so that it could never be certain whether a point of law was 
‘settled by the decision or not. This defect, if it does not, still 
exist, was certainly obvious down to a very late period, and. the 
great boastiof the system of appeals is, that the law lord presiding 
in the: House of Peers has checked it, and established more cer- 
tain rules.» ‘The effect was good, but a less detrimental method 
might have been found of producing it. The remedy indeed in 
some measure fostered the defect. It has been a prevalent 
practice not to consider the law fixed until a point in question 
‘has received the decision of the House of Lords, and that court 
has: been in the habit of often altering a train of decisions of the 
court below, and so completely altering the Jaw on the) point. 
Thus it was law in Scotland down to. the year 1789, that,.goods 
delivered and not paid for could be recovered from a bankrupt 
under particular circumstances.- A decision on this principle 
was reversed by the House of Lords on grounds of English law, 
after the litigation had been conducted in the, courts below. jwith 
a/view to the Scotch law only*. ‘The change was. beneficial, but 
the manner in which it was brought about was unjust... Allthe 
alterations of the hereditary House, however, have not been,im- 
provements. An entail formerly protected the estate from. the 


* Allan Stewatt/and:Co. y. Steiu’s: Crs. 23 Dec. 1799... Bell’s Com. bk 209, 
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debts of the person succeeding by virtue of its provisions, but no 
art could protect it from those of the entailer. Yet in reversin 
two decisions unanimously and without hesitation eunaamedl 
by the Court of Session, the House of Lords made it law that if 
two proprietors make a mutual entail of their property to one 
series of heirs, they may thenceforth defy creditors, and leave the 
estates to the fortunate heirs untouched*. 

There are many useful and beneficial principles in the law of 
Scotland, to which, as the purpose of the present paper is merely 
to urge the amendment of defects, no allusion has been made. 
There are divers other abuses, as to the remedies of which the dif- 
ferent Bills brought in by Mr. Wallace may be consulted, and to 
which the illustrations given above may serve as the pes Herculis. 
The present system of bankruptcy is in general acknowledged to 
be of little more service than that of enabling a debtor to put any 
remnant of funds he may have into the hands of a favoured ere- 
ditor and law agent, the pockets of the latter being often reple- 
nished from those of the creditors, who are startled by an appli- 
cation fur payment in place of a dividend. On this branch of the 
law the measures brought forward by Government are of a more 
satisfactory nature than those in other branches of the law. They 
| be said to come within the category of a sound reform, and 
to be capable of being made nearly complete, without any violent 
infringement of the principles on which they are founded. The 
mal-administration of trial by jury, from having been viciously 
engrafted on the complicated forms of written and printed plead- 
ings used in Scotland, has, as Bentham prophetically predicted, 
(Scotch Reform considered with reference to the plan proposed 
in the late Parliament for the regulation of’ the Eourts for the 
Administration of Justice in Scotland, §c., 1808,) proved a source 
of vast oppression and delay. The best Scotch lawyers often 
profess their ignorance of the mysteries of the system. It is 
stated in evidence, (App. to Report, 48,) that < it would be useless 
to pursue for £100 before a jury in Scotland, even with a cer- 
ainty of gaining, as the costs not admitted would cover that sum,’ 
and the threat of resorting to the well-known ruinous expense 
of a jury-trial too often serves the rich and oppressive litigant, 
when he has used the expense and delay of the ordinary courts 
in vain. 

It is, in short, the general feeling of the —_ of Scotland, 
based on too much experience, that the ‘ palladium of English 
liberty,’ raised on the noxious practice of their own courts, and 
adding strength to its vicious foundation, is a strong engine of 
injustice and the tyranny of superior wealth. S. L. 


* Agnew v. Stewart, 31st July, 1822. Shaw’s Appeal Cases, I. 320. 
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Arr. VII. 
EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Excursions in Switzerland. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., 
author of the ‘Spy,’ the < Pilot, &e. In two volumes. 
Bentley. 

Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain mau below. 
Byron. 
EW countries offer within such narrow limits so many attrae- 
tions as Switzerland. The disciple of science holds in re- 

verence the names of Pictet, De Luc, and De Saussure; the 
philosopher regards with interest the untenanted abodes of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, however he may repudiate the specula- 
tions of the one and the wild sophisms of the other; whilst the 
patriot, with glowing exultation, turns from the scenes of the des- 
perate and successful struggles for liberty during the middle 
ages to the hallowed spot where dwelt the friend of Bentham, 
Mirabeau, and Romilly *. The less stern recollections of Gibbon 
and Stael lend their influence to charm the aspirant to blue-stock- 
ing popularity ; and the ignorant and efieminate lordling, listlessly 
reclining on his couch in full view of the Campagne Diodati, 
lisps out his gratitude that the wayward being whose poetic genius 
shed such a bright lustre on his country belonged to his ‘ exclu- 
sive order.’ 

To an American the bold and picturesque scenery, and the 
associations of liberty connected therewith, could not fail of offer- 
ing irresistible allurements; and we hailed with peculiar satisfac- 
tion a work on that country from the pen of an author of Euro- 
pean as well as transatlantic celebrity; the more so, as the 
title conveyed an assurance that his talent would be exercised in 
scenic delineations of the sublime and beautiful, tinged by the 
memory of the patriotic past. The following observations, called 
forth by an impartial analysis of the ‘ Excursions in Switzerland,’ 
by Mr. Fenimore Cooper, will sufficiently demonstrate whether 
our expectations have been realized. 

Our author thus describes the sensations he experienced on a 
distant and unexpected view of Mont Blanc :— 


a 





* Etienne Dumont. 
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‘ The day was lovely, and I had persuaded A—— to share my seat 
on the carriage-box,..As we rounded the little height on which the 
ruin is seated, she exclaimed, “‘ What a beautifully white cloud!” 
Taking the, direction from her finger, I saw an accurately defined mass, 
that resembled the highest wreath of a cloud whose volume was con- 
cealed behind the mountains of the Jura, which, by this time, were so 
near as to be quite distinct. There was something that was not cloudy, 
too, in its appearance. Its outline was like that of a chiselled rock, and 
its whiteness greatly surpassed the brilliancy of vapour. | called to the 
postilion, and pointed out this extraordinary object. “* Mont Blanc, 
monsieur.”” We were, according to the maps, at least seventy miles 
from it, m an air line! 

‘I shall never forget the thrill of that moment. There is.a feeling 
allied to the universal love of the mysterious, which causes us all to 
look with: pleasure at any distant object that insensibly leads the mind 
to the contemplation of things that are invisible. The imagination 
steals down the sides of distant peaks into the valleys, which it is apt to 
people with creatures from its stores of recollection, or, perhaps, by its 
own creative powers. This glimpse of the glacier, for it was only a 
glimpse,—the shining mass settling behind the Jura as we descended on 
a gallop towards Dole,—transported us all, over a long line of road, into 
the very heart of the country towards which we were hastening. Mont 
Blanc, it is true, is not in Switzerland, but it is a part of the same 
wonderful formation that renders Switzerland so remarkable, andthe 
eye actually swept across two of the cantons, and half of Savoy, to take 
in this speck of aérial brightness. I never before so ardently longed 
for wings, though their possession used to be one of the most constant 
of my youthful aspirations.’ —Vol. i. pp. 19-21. 


The appearance of the Chateau de Joux, amidst the, beetling 
crags of the Jura, on one of which it is situated, calls forth a sar- 
casm on the unmerited treatment Toussaint L’Ouverture received 
from the ruthless policy of Napoleon. The character of this 
individual as a patriot, rashly conceded to him by those swayed 
by anti-Gallic prejudices, will not bear a rigid scrutiny, and his 
claims to the honours of political martyrdom may be justly dis- 
puted. . Toussaint L’Ouverture was born in a state of slavery in 
the year 1745*. The earlier part of his life is necessarily veiled 
in obscurity, and not until 1791 is any mention made of him, 
when he was in the confidential employ of Mr. Bayon de Libertas. 
At.this period he became acquainted with Biasson, Bouskman, 
and Jean Frangois, the leaders of the revolted blacks ; but, not- 
withstanding the various offers that were made him, he refrained 
from accepting any situation, and took no part in the revolution 
and horrible massacres of that year. The moment, however, he 
observed the affairs of the colony wore a favourable: aspect for the 





* Jn the northern part of St. Dominzo. 
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development of his plans, he suddenly presented himself in the 
camp of Biasson, who, aware of his ability, received him into espe- 
cial favour, created him his military secretary, and entrusted him 
with the command of several predatory expeditions. ‘The unex- 
ampled ferocity he displayed in this species of warfare won him 
the confidence of his general, and he was immediately placed 
second in command. 

The blacks at. this time were disunited by party strife, dis- 
sension pervaded their ranks, and their leaders were in open rup- 
ture. ‘Toussaint availed himself of the opportunity to betray 
Biasson to his implacable enemy, Jean Francois. His tent 
was surrounded in the middle of the night, and he was handed 
over to the tender mercies of his rival. ‘Toussaint and Francois 
subsequently joined the Spaniards under the Marquis d’Hermona. 
The former was made a marshal, decorated with Grand Crosses of 
Merit, and honoured with every proof of distinction. Whilst 
under the protection and in the service of the Spaniards, 
the, French who fell into his hands were butchered without 
remorse. Some were deliberately sawn asunder, others burnt 
over a slow fire, and every kind of mutilation was inflicted to 
render more acute the lengthened agony of their sufferings. 
They were encouraged in these horrible acts by the cheering 
acclamation of the priests, all styling them the avengers of the 
altar and the throne, the especial favourites of God, and selected 
as sacred instruments to work out his divine will. The cause of 
Spain becoming hopeless, Toussaint made secret overtures to the 
French General Seveau, which were readily accepted. It was 
contrary to his nature to abandon allies without committing some 
erithe worthy to record his treachery. On the 25th of June, 1794, 
he ‘ordered a ‘solemn mass to be performed; and after having 
reiterated his oath of fidelity to Spain, before the Governor Don 
Garcia and the Marquis d’Hermona, he marched with solemn 
pomp to the church, where he received the communion in the 
presence of his soldiers. On leaving the edifice he gave orders to 
surround the Spaniards, and put every one of them to the sword. 
Priests, women, and children, were indiscriminately murdered ; 
and ‘the horrors of the scene exceed the possibility of description. 
It'is not our province to pursue any farther the history of this 
‘Great Patriot ;? but we trust that we have shown how slender 
aré his claims ‘to’ admiration and pity. 

A Conservative’ poet thus speaks of him : 

‘ That dungeon-fortress never to be named, 


Where, like a lion taken in the toils, - 
Toussaint breathed out his, brave and generous spirit. 
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If Mr. Rogers means to infer that this generous monster ter- 
minated his existence amidst the snows of the Jura, he is incor- 
rect. He died at Besancon, in April, 1803. 

We had ventured to hope that a liberal mind, such as Mr. 
Cooper possesses, would have contemned that anti-Gallic pre- 
judice, which he has apparently acquired from the perusal of 
English authors of more than suspected veracity. 

The change from the monotonous campagne of France to the 
picturesque scenery of the Jura is well given. 


‘ Although the country had been gradually improving in the 
icturesque and in neatness for the last eight or ten posts, the change 
in its appearance now became truly magical. Cottages of admirable 
forms and of faultless neatness were scattered profusely along the road- 
side, the path itself being narrowed to the width which is exactly suited 
to good taste. The verdure in the valley rivalled the emerald, while 
the mountains loomed out from behind their curtains of vapour in dark 
patches of rock and larches. We hear a great deal of the verdure of 
England ; but I have already told you that it is the winter rather than 
the summer verdure of that country which occasions surprise. The 
liveliest verdure of England does not equal the liveliest verdure of even 
New York, more especially in the forests; but the imagination can 
scarce conceive of any vegetation of a purer tint or more even texture 
than that of the meadows which covered the entire valley through which 
we were trotting, and this too along a road that absolutely was wanting in 
nothing to render it both good and beautiful. What a change from the 
wearying pavés of the routes royales, their everlasting sameness, and the 
avenues of dusty elms! 

* The dwellings were uniformly at some little distance from the high- 
way; and, so tenacious are these mountaineers of their soil, not an inch 
of naked earth was visible, with the exception of here and there a foot- 
path that went serpentining from cottage to cottage, through the emerald 
lawns, in a way to give the whole valley the appearance of a vast extent 
of pleasure-grounds, laid out with the most admirable simplicity. 

* The effect of this sudden transition on us all was like that of passing 
into a new world, We had never before witnessed such a nature, and 
to me it really seemed that I had never before seen so faultless an exhi- 
bition of art.’—Vol. i. pp. 30, 31. 


Mr. Cooper fixed his abode at La Lorraine, within a short 
distance of Berne, and we can vouch for his taste in selecting this 
Swiss ‘Campagne.’ Independently of being within easy reach 
of the Oberland Alps, the neighbourhood of Berne presents other 
facilities to those who wish to make exeursions to the different 
parts of Switzerland, since it serves as a central point from whence 
the different routes radiate. As a residence it is little patronised 
by the more fashionable amongst the wandering English. To 
these, the towns of Geneva and Lausanne afford greater attrac- 
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tion. A contemplation of the grander scenes of Nature cannot 
bear a comparison with the refined luxuries of society; and, in- 
capable of receiving pleasure, except through the medium of the 
grosser senses, they seek, amidst balls om revelries, soothed by 
the lascivious tinklings of lulling instruments, a resource from 
that sensation of languor, the result of palled appetite and intel- 
lectual imbecility. 

Our author did not fail to visit the tomb of Madame Langhans 
at Hindelbank. As this monument was the spontaneous offer- 
ing of pure friendship, unalloyed by those worldly motives 
that too often characterise the astute actions of civilized man, it 
acquires a double interest, and increases the admiration due to 
its intrinsic merit alone. 


* Hindelbank is no more than a sequestered and insignificant hamlet, 
at the distance of two leagues from Berne. The church, also, is posi- 
tively one of the very smallest and humblest of all the parish churches I 
remember to have seen in Europe. Small as it is, however, it contains 
the tomb of the Erlachs, whose principal residence is at a short distance 
from the village. A German artist, of the name of Nahl, was employed 
to execute something for this distinguished family, and, while engaged 
in the work, he took up his residence in the house of the parish priest, 
whose name was Langhans. The good pastor had been recently married, 
and tradition hath it—I hope justly, though I have seen sufficient 
greatly to distrust the poetry of these irresponsible annals—that his young 
wife was eminently beautiful. She died at the birth of her first child, 
and while the sculptor was yet an inmate of the family. Touched by 
the sorrow of his host, and inspired by the virtues and beauty of the 
deceased, Nahl struck out the idea of this monument at a heat, and 
executed it on the spot, as a homage to friendship and connubial 
worth ; looking to the Erlachs alone for the vulgar dross through which 
genius too commonly receives its impulses. 

‘The sexton had ascended a little platform at the head of the church, 
which seemed to be covered with boards thrown loosely on the joists. 
Raising one or two of these, the real monument was immediately beneath 
our eyes. An ordinary flat tombstone, with armorial bearings and in- 
scription, lay at the depth of about six inches below the floor. The idea 
was that of the grave giving up its dead for judgment. The stone was 
rent longitudinally in twain, until near the head, where a fragment was 
so broken as to expose the faces and busts of those who were summoned 
to the resurrection. The child lies tranquilly on the bosom of its 
mother, as if its innocence were passive, while the countenance of the 
latter is beaming with holy joy. One hand is a little raised, as if reve- 
rently greeting her Redeemer. The sculpture is equal to the thought ; 
and the artist, probably from the circumstance of moulding the features 
after death, while he has preserved the beauty of a fine symmetry, has 
imparted to them a look entirely suited to the mystery of the grave. 
These things too often savour of conceit; and after the momentary 
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feeling of wonder, into. which perhaps you have been surprised, is a 
little abated, the mind turns with greater pleasure to the more severe 
models of classic taste. Such is not the case with this extraordinary 
monument. It grows upon you by study, and its rare simplicity is 
quite as remarkable as the betllaais and poetry of the conception. Even 
the material, perishable and plain as it is, helps to sustain the interest ; 
for it betrays the poverty which could not restrain, though it might 
trammel, genius. There it lay, in noble contrast to the more ostentatious 
sorrow of the Erlachs! I would not have changed it into marble if I 
could, although it is no more than the common friable sandstone of the 
adjoining hills, of a greyish-blue colour, and of which half the houses in 
Berne are constructed.’—Vol. i. pp. 63-66. 


Mr. Cooper proceeds to visit the Alps of the Oberland, com- 
mencing with a description of this magnificent chain, under the 
different aspects it occasionally assumes :— 


* One of these appearances is often alluded to, but I do not remember 
to have ever heard the other mentioned. ‘The first is produced by the 
setting sun, whose rays, of a cloudless evening, are the parents of hues 
and changes of a singularly lovely character. For many minutes the 
lustre of the glacier slowly retires, and is gradually succeeded by a tint 
of rose-colour, which, falling on so luminous a body, produces a sort of 
“roseate light ;” the whole of the vast range becoming mellowed and 
subdued to indescribable softness. This appearance gradually increases in 
intensity, varying on different evenings, however, according to the state 


of the atmosphere. At the very moment, perhaps, when the eye is 
resting most eagerly on this extraordinary view, the light vanishes. No 
scenic change is more sudden than that which follows. All the forms 
remain unaltered, but so varied in hue, as to look like the ghosts of 
mountains. You see the same vast range of eternal snow, but you see 
it ghastly and spectral. You fancy that the spirits of the Alps are rang- 
ing themselves before zm. Watching the peaks for a few minutes 
y 


longer, the light slowly departs. The spectres, like the magnified 
images of the phantasmagoria, grow more and more faint, less and less 
material, until swallowed in the firmament. What renders all this more 
thrillingly exquisite is, the circumstance that these changes do not occur 
until after evening has fallen on the lower world, giving to the whole 
the air of Nature sporting, in the upper regions, with some of her spare 
and detached materials. 

* This sight is far from uncommon. It is seen during the summer, at 
least, in greater or less perfection, as often as twice or thrice a week. 
The other is much less frequent; for though a constant spectator when 
the atmosphere was favourable, it was never my fortune to witness it but 
twice; and even on these occasions only one of them is entitled to come 
within the description I am about to attempt.’—Vol. i. p. 71-73. 


Again— 
* The day, on the occasion to which I allude, was clouded, and as a 
great deal of mist was clinging to all the smaller mountains, the lower 
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atmosphere was much charged with vapour. The cap of the, Niesen 
was quite hid, and a wide streak of watery clouds lay along the whole of 
the summits of the nearer range, leaving, however, their brown sides 
misty but visible. In short, the Niesen and its immediate neighbours 
looked like any other range of noble mountains, whose. heads were hid 
in the clouds. I think the vapour must haye caused a good deal of re- 
fraction, for above these clouds rose the whole of the Oberland Alps to 
an altitude which certainly seemed even greater than usual. very 
peak and all the majestic formation was perfectly visible, though the 
whole range appeared to be severed from the earth, and to float in air, 
The line of communication was veiled, and while all below was watery, 
or enfeebled by mist, the glaciers threw back the fierce light of the sun 
with powerful splendour. The separation from the Jower world was 
made the'more complete, from the contrast between the sombre hues 
beneath and the calm but bright magnificence above. One had some 
difficulty in imagining that the two could be parts of the same orb.. The 
effect of the whole was to create a picture of which I can give no other 
idea, than by saying it resembled a glimpse through the windows of 
heaven, ,at such a gorgeous but chastened grandeur as the. imagination 
might conceive to suit the place. There were. moments when the spec- 
tral aspect, just mentioned, dimmed the lustre of the snows, without 
injuring their forms ; and no language can do justice to the sublimity of 
the effect, It was impossible to look at them without religious awe; 
and, irreverent though it may seem, I could hardly persuade myself I 
was not gazing at some of the sublime mysteries that lie beyond the 
graye.°—Vol, i. p..74. : 
We: never have before perused so vivid, yet accurate, a delinea- 
tion of the stupendous scenery of the Oberland. All the other 
mawkish attempts of modern tourists shrink into utter insignificance, 
The etymology of the word ‘ Alps’ has caused much diseus- 
sion. ' Some of the old authors derive it from the Greek ‘ adzeic ;’ 
others from the Latin « Alba.’ The more probable explanation is 
the one given by La Tour d’Auverque in his « Origines Gauloises,’ 
deriving it from the two Celtic monosylables ‘ Alb,’ white, and 
‘ Pen,’ summit or elevation. The Bernese or Oberland Alps 
form the inner circle of the Swiss mountains, comprising the 
valleys of Hasli, Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, Kauderthal, 
Imtigen, Adelboden, Simmerthal, and Sarnen. This is the cen- 
tral point of attraction of the glacier region. Here the sound of 
the rushing cataract is interrupted only by the louder roar of the 
devastating avalanche, and the wild shriek of the dying chameis- 
hunter, as the treacherous rock crumbles from beneath his feet, 
mingles with the scream of the lammergeyer, exulting in eager 
anticipation of his banquet, and often commencing ere the vitality 
of its prey is extinguished. There are three distinct kinds of 
avalanche or davange.. The lavange de froid, de chaud, and de 
vent. A large mass of snow, detached from the side of the 
Vou IV, & XXVI, No. I. M 
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mountain by its specific gravity, is called a /avange de-froid. 
This occurs usually in winter, and is the most dangerous descrip- 
tion of avalanche; rushing down into the valleys in one dense 
mass of enormous magnitude, accompanied by utter devastation. 
The German name is ‘ Kalte lauenen, or grund-schloss-schlag 
lanwine. The lavange de chaudstaub lanwinen, or lavigna da 
chiod, in the Engadine, is less compact, becoming pulverised at 
the first shock, and consequently extending over a larger tract of 
country. These avalanches take place in the spring, when the 
southern scivocco thaws the fresh deposits of snow of the foregoing 
winter. The /avange de vent is composed of the lighter particles 
of snow collected together by the force of a mountain ‘ ouragan,’ 
and is often mistaken for a snow-storm. To travellers it is ex- 
tremely dangerous, the road, in the course of a few minutes, 
being sometimes covered from the depth of two to ten feet. It is 
this species of Alpine storm that is frequent on the Grand St. 
Bernard, in which the dogs belonging to the Hospice evince such 
extraordinary sagacity. Mr. Cooper was fortunate enough to 
witness a lavange de chavd on the Jung Frau :— 


* My eye was fixed on the side of the Jung Frau, when I saw a 
speck of snow start out of a mass which formed a sort of precipice, 
leaving a very small hole, not larger in appearance than a bee-hive. 


The report came soon after. It was equal to what a horseman’s pistol 
would produce in a good echo. The snow glided downward two or 
three hundred feet, and lodged. All heard the report, though no one 


saw this little avalanche but myself. I was in the act of pointing out 
the spot to my companions, when a quantity of dusty snow shot out of 
the same little hole, followed by astream that Tames | an inclined plane, 
which seemed to be of the extent of ten or twelve acres. ‘The constant 
roaring convinced us the affair was not to end here. The stream forced 
its way through a narrow gorge in the rocks, and re-appeared, tumbling 
perpendicularly two hundred feet more on another inclined plane. 
Crossing this, it became hid again ; but soon issued by another rocky 
gorge on a third plane, down which it slid to the verge of the green 
pastures ; for, at this season, the grass grows beneath the very drip- 
pings of the glaciers. 

‘This was a picturesque avalanche to the eye, though the sound 
came so direct, that it was like the noise produced by snow falling 
from a house, differing only in degree. The size of the stream was so 
much reduced in passing the gorges that it bore a strong resemblance 
to the Staubbach, and according to the best estimate I could make, its 
whole descent was not short of a thousand feet. The hole out of which 
all this mass of snow issued, and which literally covered acres, did’ not 
appear to have more more capacity than a large oven! We shook our 


heads, after examining it, and began to form better estimates of heights 
and distances among the Alps.’—Vol. I. p. 103. 


os 
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After returning to La Lorraine, Mr. Cooper starts for an ex- 
cursion northwards, commencing with Soleure, the most ancient 
town of Switzerland. ‘Tradition affirms it to have been built in 
the time of Abraham; at any rate, on the old tower is the 
following inscription, which escaped our author’s observation :— 

*In Celtis nihil est Salodoro antiquius, 
Exceptis Treviris, quarum ego dicta soror unis.’ 

The field of Konigsfelden is passed with trifling notice : never- 
theless few spots present greater claims to arrest the steps of the 
traveller than the site of the murder of the Emperor Albert in 
1308. The emperor had arrived in Switzerland with a power- 
ful army, intent on crushing liberty amongst the sturdy moun- 
taineers who had already emancipated several places from his 
imperial grasp. He was accompanied in this expedition by his 
nephew, 1% Duke of Suabia, to whom he had behaved with 
the utmost duplicity, withholding from him a great portion of his 
hereditary estate, and otherwise treating him with indignity and 
insult. The duke, in order to gratify his thirst for revenge, 
leagued himself with Rodolph de Balm, Walter d’Eschenbach, 
Rodolph de Wart, and Conrad de Tegerfeld. At the passage 
of the Reussuear Windisch, within sight of the Castle of Haps- 
bourg, whilst Albert was in the act of stepping from the boat, 
the duke plunged a lance deep into the back of his neck, ex- 
claiming ‘ Receive the reward of thy injustice. Balm thrust 
him through with his sword, and Eschenbach cleaved his skull 
with a battle-axe. Notwithstanding such desperate wounds he 
lingered nearly an hour, and died under an oak tree, within a 
few yards from the spot where he had received the first blow, 
deserted by all his attendants, with the exception of a faithful 
paramour, who refused to abandon him, although exposed to 
great danger. Wart, alone of the conspirators, had not struck 
him, and was the only one who suffered execution for the mur- 
der. He was betrayed to Agnes, the infuriated daughter of 
Albert, by a relation, Diebold de Blamont, and was broken on 
the wheel. He disdained to sue for pardon, evincing the greatest. 
fortitude during the torture, nor so long as he possessed the 
power of utterance did he cease reviling the emperor :—Je 
meurs innocent puisque je n'ai point trempé les mains dans le 
sang d’ Albert ; mais ce nest point un empereur que mes com- 
plices ont fait mourir,—cest un parjure, un assassin qui s'est 
soutllé du sang de son maitre*, qui a envahi le patrimoine de son 
neveu, et qui aurait mérité de subir lui-méme le supplice qu’on me 
Sait souffrir. His agenies were prolonged for three days, during 





* He had killed the Emperor Adolphe de Nassau at the battle A oe 
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which time his wife remained at the foot of the scaffold, consoling 
him with the voice of undying affection, until Nature yielded to 
the intensity of suffering. She survived him but a few days. 

Agnes erected on the spot of the assassination a splendid con- 
vent, endowing it munificently, and retired thither to end her 
days in sorrow and seclusion. It has served as a place of 
sepulture to twenty-three individuals of the House of Haps- 
bourg. The remains of some have been removed; among 
others those of Albert ; and his body was identified from the deep 
incision on his skull made by the axe of Eschenbach. The 
convent is now a ruin; but that portion of the building which has 
escaped the ravages of time and war has been converted into a 
bedlam, and is now tenanted by persons in every way preferable 
to the former possessors. 

The ruins of the Castle of Hapsbourg, situated on the Wil- 
pelsberg, are remarkable only as having been the cradle of the 
most powerful dynasty in Europe. The view from the ramparts 
reaching to the Black Forest, and commanding the valleys of 
the Reuss and the Aar, is varied and extensive :— 


‘ A pretty, dark wood of larches and birches covers the hill-side. 
The ascent is by an easy, winding path, which runs, nearly the whole 
distance, beneath the shade of the trees. A carriage might be driven 
to the summit, which lies about three hundred feet above the river, on 
the northern side ; but it is a precipitous terrace on the three others. ‘The 
shape of the little platform on top is that of an irregular quadrangle, 
of about one hundred feet by two hundred; the greatest extent being 
from north to south. At the southern extremity rises a plain, massive, 
stone tower, and attached to it is a plainer wing; in which, in fact, 
the tower is partially buried. The whole is dilapidated, but less so 
than one might expect. This ruin is about eighty or ninety feet in one 
direction, and from seventy to eighty in the other. The workmanship 
is not at all superior to what is seen in our own country breweries, and 
other similar rustic edifices, but more massive. The interior was quite 
rude, though one apartment, probably the ancient Ritter Saal, or 
Knight’s Hall, still retained its carved ceiling, the wood of which was 
black as ink with smoke and time. Two petards are mounted at the 
windows of an upper chamber, probably relics of a past age. The 
family which tenanted the room or two that are still habitable could 
tell us nothing of their history, nor could the guide. 

‘Such is the Castle of Hapsbourg, in the nineteenth century, the 
eradle of the House of Austria, and the architectural predecessor of 
Scheenbrunnen.’—Vol. i. p. 147. 

Passing through the ancient county of Tockenbourg, Mr. 
Cooper could scarcely have been ignorant that a romantic legend 
is attached to the ruined castle, formerly belonging to the counts 
of that province, in the higher part of the valley. 
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Count Henry of Tockenbourg had long been enamoured of 
the daughter of a neighbouring baron who did not receive his 
suit with a cordiality befitting his rank and reputation. It was 
easy for the count to enforce the slavish obedience of his vassals ; 
but the affections of a lady were neither within his province to 
command or his power to win. Nevertheless the marriage was 
peremptorily determined on by the father of the lady, who ap- 
pears to have been actuated by motives similar to those that 
in the present age constitute the sole guide for parental inter- 
ference. A young noble who had long cherished a regard for 
the Lady Ida, unable to contend with his despair, retired from 
the world, and assumed the cowl in a neighbouring monastery, 
not improbably carrying with him the pity of the mistress of his 
affections. ‘I'he nuptials took place: under such untoward 
auspices it is not surprising that the marriage was far from 
being a happy one. Jealousy inflamed the mind of the count, 
whilst aversion steeled the heart of the lady. One fine morning, 
to use a French idiom, the count perceived on the finger of a 
menial the bridal-ring of the countess. Maddened by the sight, 
and not seeking an explanation, he rushed to the chamber of the 
unfortunate Ida, and seizing her by the hair precipitated he 
from the window. Fortunately a dense mass of shruks grew 
underneath overhanging the abyss,—falling amongst them her 
clothes got entangled in the branches, and she was thus acei- 
dentally saved from a horrible death. Her innocence was fully 
established by the irrefutable testimony of her Alpine ‘ Gazza 
Ladra, who had stolen the ring, and it had been subsequently 
ewer up by the servant. Not wishing, however, to expose 

erself again to similar bursts of marital fury, the Lady Ida re- 
retired to the neighbouring convent of Fischingen, whine she 
sought consolation, and probably obtained it from the soothing 
councils of the juvenile monk, who had relinquished the blan- 
dishments of the world at the epoch of her marriage. In vain 
did the enraged count endeavour forcibly to wrest his wife from 
the bosom of the church. The young Confessor and the Lady 
Abbess, supported by the influence of the powerful Bishop of 
Coise, heeded not his menaces. The bonds of the church were 
not to be rent asunder. The countess had voluntarily offered 
herself a willing spouse of God; and the Church insisted on re- 
taining within its consecrated precincts the blushing beauties of 
the Holy Bride. 

Crossing the Lake of Thun, Mr. Cooper meets with an English- 
man and his family, who may be taken as fair samples of the 
usual tourists in Switzerland during the summer montlis :— 

* At Thun I parted from the rest of my fellow-travellers, who returned 
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home, while, provided with a walking-staff, (an ashen pole, six feet in 
length, and shod with iron,) and accompanied by the guide, who carried 
my knapsack, I took oars again for Neuhaus. I had engaged a beat for 
myself, and was just “ shoving off,” when a proposition was made by 
an Englishman to be of the party, with his wife and daughter. It would 
have been uncivil to refuse, and I consented. The wife was quiet and 
simple; but the husband was a thorough John Bull, who appeared to 
regard even the peak of the Jung Frau with sullen contempt, as if there 
were better things in its way in England. When I occasionally pointed 
out a strong feature in the view, his manner of assenting seemed to say, 
“it was pretty well for Switzerland ;” and once, when I drew his atten- 
tion to a singularly beautiful effect produced by the sun on a mountain 
top, he muttered a reply, and immediately began to tell me how cheap 
mutton was in Herefordshire. His wife, a meek-looking little woman, 
appeared to acquiesce in all he said from habit; but I thought she 
turned longing eyes towards the mountains, and I make no doubt that 
their visit to Switzerland is owing to her secret admiration of Nature. 
He probably takes his revenge for the trouble she has given him by 
dilating constantly, when they are alone, on the excellence of the cdte- 
lettes they might be quietly eating at home. 

‘I was not sorry to get rid of my male companion at Neuhaus. He 
conscientiously offered to pay his fair proportion of the price of the 
boat ; but, provoked at his mutton, I declined accepting his money, a 
little en grand seigneur. He was evidently both surprised and mor- 
tified; when, to relieve him, I took back half of that which had just 
been given to the boatmen. We parted civilly, and I was honoured with 
a stare, and a profound bow ; for indifference to money is certain to 
command respect in England.’—Vol. i. p. 265. 

Notwithstanding the continued provocations and the unpro- 
voked insults which Americans receive from itinerant authors 
of this country, Mr. Cooper has, in a great measure, abstained 
from seeking what would perhaps be a just retaliation, by ex- 
posing the manifold absurdities of our countrymen when on their 
travels—a forbearance well worthy of imitation by Mrs. Trollope 
and other authors of that vulgar class. The instant an English 
aristocrat sets his foot on foreign ground he assumes the tone and 
bearing of the most offensive superiority. Should an occasion 
present itself of insulting the feelings or of provoking the temper 
of foreigners by outraging their prescribed usages of society, the 
opportunity is seized on with avidity, to demonstrate how ele- 
vated his mind is above all conventional trammel, totally un- 
mindful that the means adopted to prove his mental superiority 
is the immediate consequence of ignorant prejudice and the most 
aver'weening self-conceit. He conceives a species of halo to sur- 
round his bedizened and scented person ; that a contact with per- 
sons unknown to him may derogate from his assumed grandeur— 
in fact, that all things and all men derive more or less of conse- 
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quence according to the countenance he may be bounteously 
pleased to accord them. In justice, we must admit that these 
contemptible propensities are confined almost exclusively to men ; 
the fairer portion of society, whether from amiability, or probably 
from more refined tact, rarely affording similar examples of 
ignorance and ill-breeding. 

Amongst the various vices that English travellers are prone to, 
not the least is an irrepressible longing to display the extent of 
their literary attainments, leaving everywhere traces of their 
aptitude to rhythm. These modest little gems besprinkle the 
pages of the inn-journals, kept for the purpose of inscribing the 
names of travellers. A book is now open before us, wherein is a 
collection of these specimens of aristocratic genius, from the which 
we shall select two; not because they are the worst, but from the 
fact of the author of each having had the astounding impudence 
thereunto publicly to affix his signature. The following is copied 
from a book belonging to one of the inns at Chamouni :— 

* Behold those towering mounts of snow, 

And the glaciers high and low, 

Looking, like a frozen sea, 

Radiant with sublimity. 

Who can scan the mountain’s height? 

Who can plumb the chasm’s depth? 

An awful sight above-below, 

Making the heart rock to and fro ; 

One fatal footstep, and you plod 

Towards the judqment-seat of God. 

These are things that make men think, 

When pausing on a precipice brink. 

Until the weary spirit slumbers, 

Lulled by the avalanche’s distant thunders. 

Adieu, Chamouni !—Farewell, farewell ! 

When next J’// see thee, who can tell ?? 
_ Who indeed? This brilliant scintillation of poesy, far beyond 
the reach of criticism, bears the signature of one ‘ Scott ;’ and in 
the page where it was necessary for him to designate his particular 
avocation or precise station in society he notes himself as being of 
the noble house of * Buccleuch.’ e offer our sincere congratu- 
lations to the duke of that name, on his relationship to a person 
of such distinguished ability and unerring taste. 

The other specimen is from the pen of a Yorkshire Baronet, 
of sporting fame, written at Airolo, in the Val Bedretto, having 
come, as he expresses himself, all the way from England, for the 
purpose of chamois-hunting. On his success in the chase he is 
altogether silent, but draws the attention of the public to a little 
‘ affaire du ceur, in the following lines :— 
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‘ If chance denies us e’er to meet again 
In this tormenting world of constant pain, 
I hope to meet you in the realms above, 
Where it will be adjudged no crime to love ; 
Where fortune cannot frown, or friends dismay, 
But all be everlasting joy through one eternal day. 
Frances, I cannot say, adieu !—oh, no,— 
The very thought is madness—oh /” 


Eheu! Eheu! The consolidated erudition of Eton and Christ- 
church was insufficient to enable the sporting baronet to dole out 
his love-sick nausea in harmonious numbers. His opinion in 
what the joys of heaven consist is clearly expressed ; and we re- 
joice that the mystery is at last solved. Did he learn this from 
the orthodox persecutors of the theological professor at Oxford ? 

Mr. Cooper passed the Grutli—the memorable scene of the 
nightly meetings of the patriots Furst, Arnold, and Stauffa- 
cher—without deigning to bestow on it a passing regard. Ideter- 
mined not to land, for the place offered no other inducement than 
a little extra enthusiasm. Then why display this repudiated 
feeling at Einsedlin ? 


‘The church is large, and almost worthy of being ranked with the 
cathedrals of Italy. It is a good deal ornamented, having many marble 
altars, painted ceilings, and much gilding. The shrine is of marble, 
and it stands quite near the great doors. Iron gratings in front, and on 
parts of the two sides, permit views of the interior, where the bronzed 
images of the Mother and Child are so placed as to receive the rays of a 
single but strong lamp. Their habiliments resembled pure gold. 

‘When I entered, hundreds of pilgrims were kneeling on the pave- 
ment around the grates, keeping their eyes riveted, without an excep- 
tion, on the dark, mysterious faces within. Many maintained this 
position for hours, and all appeared to be absorbed in subdued devotion. 
The light of the church was growing dim with the decline of day, and 
I walked stealthily around the groups, and through the vaulted aisles, 
with feelings of reverence, pity, admiration, and awe, so blended, that I 
find it difficult to describe them. I knew that the temple was God’s, 
and that his Spirit was present; I felt persuaded that much devout 
reliance on his mercy was blended with the superstition I witnessed ; 
and, while my reason showed how fearfully near idolatry these poor 
people had approached, the mystery of the incarnation never appeared 
so sublime, and, if I may so express it, so palpable, as at that moment. 
I believe few men are less under the influence of superstition, or adread 
of any sort connected with spiritual agencies, than myself, and yet I 
found it necessary to draw largely on my Protestant insensibilities, in 
order to gaze at the bronzed countenance of Mary with indifference. 
Sympathy with the earnest and well-meaning crowd who knelt before 
her, a belief which, while it rejected so much of the embellishment of 
their own faith, admitted so much of its substance, and a sense of 
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common inability to penetrate the great secret of the system of the uni- 
verse, disposed me to be charitable. It was impossible to witness the 
pain and labour with which these poor people had traversed plains an 
mountains to reach the shrine, the subdued and imploring air with which 
they approached the image, and the fixed attitudes of reverence and 
deprecation, mingled with a strange sentiment of affectionate reliance, 
that all assumed, without feeling how insignificant shades in creed be- 
come when devotion really occupies the soul. In short, I was in no 
humour to be critical, and felt strongly disposed to receive everything 
as it was offered, and as it wished to appear.’—Vol. ii. p. 40. 


From the foregoing we have every reason to infer that ex- 
amples of idolatry and superstition tend more to elevate the 
mind than the scenes of the most devoted patriotism that history 
ean afford. If an appeal to Heaven alone can sanctify a cause, 
Mr. Cooper might have learnt that the Swiss, who, to use his 
own words, ‘had got together to plot a revolt *, and who were in 
number thirty-three, aa not three as asserted, solemnly swore— 
their left hands joined together whilst their right grasping their 
swords, were uplifted to Heaven—* du Nom de Dieu, qui a crée 
les paysans et les empereurs, et assuré aux uns comme aux 
autres la jouissance et de tous les droits de l'homme, de com- 
battre, courageusement, pour la Liberté, et de la transmettre a 
leur des descendans. We consider this declaration of indepen- 
dence, on the part of the brave Swiss, an act sufficiently solemn to 
merit the admiration of posterity. Was the appeal to the ruling 
power less sacred on the uncultivated field of Grutli—the taber- 
nacle of Nature—than in the gorgeous palaces of priesteraft, be- 
fore bronzed images clad in golden petticoats, resplendent with 
precious stones? But enough: we turn from this portion of the 
work, with surprise and regret, to peruse, with feelings more akin 
to gratification, the description of ‘cette terre riche et fertile, le 
plus beau dont [wil humain fut jamais frappé, chosen by the 
‘ Apostle of Affliction, as worthy to witness the loves of Julie and 
St. Preux :— 


* *Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 
Peopling it with affections; but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind’s purified beings: ’twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 
And hallow’d it with loveliness: ’tis lone, 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 
And sense, and sight, of sweetness: here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have reared a throne.’ 


‘ A more ravishing view than that we now beheld can scarcely be 


* Was Washington a rebel? 
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imagined. Nearly the whole of the lake was visible. The north shore 
was studded with towns, towers, castles, and villages, for the distance 
of thirty miles; the rampart-resembling rocks of Savoy rose for three 
or four thousand feet, like walls above the water, and solitary villages 
were built against their bases, in spots where there scarcely appeared 
room to place a human foot. The solemn, magnificent gorge, rather 
than valley, of the Rhone, and the river, glittering like silver among its 
meadows, were in the distant front, while the immediate foreground 
was composed of a shore which also had its wall of rocks, its towns 
laved by the water, its castles, its hamlets half concealed in fruit-trees, 
and its broad mountain-bosom, thrown carelessly into terraces, to the 
elevation of two thousand feet, on which repose nearly every object of 
rural art that can adorn a picture. 

* In this landscape we now met, for the first time, the glow of Italian 
warmth mingled with the severe grandeur of Switzerland. Vevey, 
which lay nearly at our feet, is celebrated for the mildness of its climate ; 
and all the adjoining shore produces wine and fruits, that are believed 
properly to belong to a parallel of latitude several degrees lower than 
the real position of the place. This circumstance is owing to the 
manner in which the district is sheltered by the mountains, and to a 
south-western exposure. The sunny character of the scenery struck us 
as not among the least agreeable of its features. The beauty of the 
men ven was singularly heightened by the presence of some thirty or 
orty large barks, with /atine sails, a rig particularly Italian, and which, 
to my eye, was redolent of the Mediterranean, a sea I had not beheld 
for twenty years. They were lying lazily on the glassy lake, as if 
placed there by Claude himself, to serve as models. By shutting out 
other objects, so as to look only at the barks, and to make an horizon of 
the blue element on which they floated, the deception was complete, so 
far as mere poetry was concerned, though the obtrusive knowledge of 
the mariner did, indeed, impertinently demonstrate that a Genevese 
bark is not absolutely a Genoese felucca. But there was enough of 
lubberly beauty to render the former very fit objects for a landscape ; 
and the wisest way, on such occasions, is to forget all minute know- 
ledge, and to dwell on the general effect, unless, according to the 
mariner’s code, the “‘ minute knowledge” produce most satisfaction. 

‘I shall not affirm that this was the finest view we had yet seen in 
Switzerland, but I do think it was the most exquisite. It was Goéthe 
compared to Schiller; Milton to Shakspeare; Racine to Corneille. 
Other places had a grander nature, more awful principals, and alto- 
gether sublimer features; but I cannot recall one, in which elements, of 
themselves noble and imposing, were so admirably blended with exten- 
sive, delicate, and faultlessly fine details. Had the architecture and 
the towns been a little more Italian, and the shipping more finished, 
this scene would have nobly sustained a comparison with some of the 
very best on the other side of the Alps.’—Vol. ii. pp. 239-242. 


Vevai has been the scene of more than one romance. Many 
years since, a carriage stopped at the door of the principal inn ; 
two persons alighted from it. The lady was of surpassing love- 
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liness; her auburn hair was parted over a forehead of dazzling 
purity; her features were cast in the most perfect mould, and 
her countenance beamed with a beauty rendered more seductive 
by the deep expression of the melancholy depicted on it. Her 
fragile frame indicated a delicate state of health, little calculated 
to withstand the chilling blast of the merciless ‘ bise "—so pre- 
valent in that district. Her male companion appeared verging 
towards the term of middle life. Haughty in manner, and 
evidently accustomed to command, his imperious tone was borne 
out by the manifest impress of intellectual superiority. Here 
and there, care, or study, had faintly traced an incipient wrinkle, 
that time, perhaps, would have spared to his otherwise well- 
preserved person. His whole thought seemed centered in the 
beautiful being who clung to him for support, watching her 
every movement, and eager in the anticipation of each fancied 
want; for existence seemed to be valued only inasmuch as it 
enabled him to soothe her feelings and conduce to her enjoy- 
ment. They were English,—the servants were foreigners,—and 
none knew from whence the mysterious strangers came, or 
whither they were going. After some days, a chateau in the 
neighbourhood was engaged, and rendered as fit as circumstances 
would admit for the reception of an invalid. The melancholy of 
the lady daily increased, her frame rapidly emaciated, and the 
hectic flush, denoting too fatally approaching dissolution, im- 
parted to her transparent complexion that dazzling brilliancy 
which lights up the countenance during the last lingering 
moments of existence. Night and day her companion was ever 
near her couch; no hand, save his, offered the soothing 
draught; no other voice was by her either heard or heeded. 
She died. He alone witnessed her death, and closed those 
eyes that to the last regarded him with immutable affection. 
In the middle of the night a boat was pulled close to the shore 
of the lake near the little port of Vevai, awaiting its destined 
freight. Presently an indistinct mass of persons slowly ap- 
proached, guided by the uncertain light of a lamp, and bearing a 
coffin envoped in its sable pall. It was placed on board,—the 
bearers withdrew,—and the boat was unmoored. On reaching 
the middle of the lake the funeral bark stopped,—the boatmen 
assisted to poise the coffin on the low prow,—and when it was 
nicely balanced, the hand of the stranger committed the body of 
his sister—the victim of incestuous passion—to the silent deep : 
* Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The dark wave rippled to the bank. 


* > * * 
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And all its hidden secrets sleep, 

Known but to genii of the deep ; 

Which, trembling in their coral caves, 

They dare not whisper to the waves.’ 
This wild tale is supposed to have originated the conception of 
Manfred and Astarte. The stranger was an English. peer, 
whose name, for obvious reasons, we refrain from publishing, 

Passing hastily through the Valais, our author gives rather 

an imperfect sketch of the many beauties of that district. The 
waterfalls of Tourtemagne, and those of the Lieve, near the baths 
of Leuk, small but eminently beautiful, were not visited, A cir- 
cumstance connected with the latter has indelibly impressed them 
on our memory. We had been wandering since daylight, on 
the mountain between the Rawyl Pass and the Brunen, in search 
of chamois, with tolerable success. ‘The chasseurs had descended 
to the lower Valais, with the carcases of a couple slung over their 
shoulders ; whilst, in the company of an Italian, named Lorenzi, 
who had shared in the fatigues of the morning sport, we returned 
by a circuitous though more easy path, towards the town of Sion. 


The appearance of this person was wild and singularly eccentric. 
With the exception of a surprising facility of scrambling over 
rocks, he possessed no requisite as a for a hunter of the Alps, 
and apparently joined the party more for the purpose of visiting 


the untrod regions, whither the pursuit had led, than from a de- 
sire to participate in the sport. His head was covered with a 
profusion of curling locks, and his eyes gleamed with a sparkling 
brilliancy so peculiar to the inhabitants of that southern clime, 
Sometimes, when the chasseurs were posted in a particular spot, 
stealthily watching the movements of a grazing herd of chamois, 
he would burst forth, pointing angrily to the snow-capped moun- 
tain :— 
. Ben provide Natura, 
Quando dell’ Alpi schermo, 
Pose fra noi e la Tedesca rabbia.’ 
And away bounded the whistling chamois, amidst the execrations 
of the disappointed chasseurs. At other times, when the winding 
road in the Valais became visible, leading to his own balmy 
Italy, he would exclaim— 
* Tu chi vai in Pindo, 
Ivi pende la mia cetra ad un cipresso, 
Salutila in mio nome e dila poi, 
Ch’ivson daglionni e dalla fortuna oppresso.” 


We had accidentally met at the table dhéte of Sion, and found 
him particularly well versed in the legendary lore of the Valais. 
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The monks of Tourbillon and Valeria were his constant theme; 
and being an inveterate priest-hater, he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to relate an anecdote illustrative of their unblushing career 
of gluttony, drunkenness, and debauchery. We were taking our 
way slowly down the pass, when, on approaching the western fall 
of the Lieve, our attention was directed to a person seated on a 
fragment of rock, gazing intensely on the foaming cataract. It 
was Byron. Aware of his invincible dislike to be made an object 
of curiosity, we intimated to our companion the propriety of 
passing without taking any notice ; but no sooner had he bevome 
eognizant of the name of the celebrated individual before him, 
than throwing away his rifle, he rushed up the path leading to 
the fall, abruptly presenting himself before Byron, who at first 
appeared by no means to relish the intrusion of a seeming mad- 
man. He took off his cap, and, bowing with reverence, said 
respectfully, but firmly, ‘Vengo nel nome della patria, per render, 
omaggio al poeta del secolo ;’ then, advancing a step, and placing 
his hand on his breast, he added, with dignity, ‘Son, Foscolo. 
The countenance of Byron instantly relaxed, and, rising, he made 
a warm acknowledgment for the impromptu compliment. No 
entreaty could induce Foscolo to replace his cap on his flowing 
locks, and during the brief interview the two poets remained 
uncovered. They never met again. 

Our author bids adieu to Switzerland from the roof of the 
Duomo at Milan, the most beautiful specimen of florid Gothic 
architecture in Europe :— 


* We ascended to the roof of the Duomo, which resembled a bit of 
table-land, on a small mountain. The view was limited, in all di- 
rections but one, by an horizon like that of the ocean—the eye ranging 
over a vast extent of cultivated plain, covered, as usual, with fruit-trees, 
out of which rose the gaunt towers of churches, stretching up their 
necks like so many watchful cameleopards. But the hoary Alps were 
ranged along the northern margin of the landscape, looking warm and 
cheerful. Monte Rosa was the most conspicuous, affording us, for the 
first time, a distinct view of its sublime proportions. The glaciers were 
brilliant, but dreamy, no longer turning their faces coldly on us. Even 
the eternal snows appeared to have received a milder tint from the 
genial climate of Italy. 

*T bent my eyes, in vain, athwart the endless plain to the south, in 
the hope of catching some dim outline of the Apennines. If they are 
ever visible from Milan, the haze of the atmosphere prevented their 
being seen on this occasion. But, though the organs of sight were so 
limited, the spirit was free. I was transported, across the seemingly 
boundless plain, into lower Italy, which is, in fact, the Italy we love, 
and began to enjoy, in anticipation, the pleasures of a residence in a 
country that, unlike its sterner neighbour, gradually wins upon the 
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feelings, until it becomes the object of our dearest affections. Adieu, 
then, to Helvetia, with her caverns, her fields of eternal ice, her cas- 
cades, her green and broad mountain sides, her pastoral abodes, her 
winding and —— paths, her aérial bridges, her infernal glens, her 
forests of dark larches, and her congress of hoary mountain-peaks ; and 
away for the glowing vales and purple rocks of Parthenope !’—Vol. ii. 
p. 312. 

By the foregoing extracts we have afforded incontestible proof 
that, in comparison with other tourists, Mr. Cooper maintains 
a commanding superiority, placing an immeasurable barrier 
betwixt himself and the miserable herd who, at the bidding of a 
sordid contractor, undertake to describe feelings they never ex- 
sm and relate facts alike equidistant from truth or interest, 

till we candidly confess, that although ‘the Excursions’ are 
sprinkled with passages of great force and originality, on the 
whole they fall short of the expectations we had formed. The 
errors we complain of are those of omission. A wide field was 
open for the display of that power characteristic of Mr. Cooper’s 
peculiar genius, and it is only by a few hasty touches that we are 
occasionally enabled to detect the evident traces of a master- 
spirit. It is difficult to convey vivid impressions of grand scene 
by the use of words; yet, as it is in this particular portion of his 
art that our author has excelled in his former writings, we were 
led to anticipate, with such materials as were presented, a work 
of extreme interest. To a certain extent this expectation has not 
been realised. C. A, H. 





Arr. VIII. 
THE FACTORIES. 

1. First Report of the Central Board of His Majesty's Commis- 
sioners as to the Employment of Children in Factories, with 
Minutes of Evidence and Reports by the District Commis- 
sioners. 1833. 

2. Supplementary Report from Commissioners. 1834. 

3. A Return of the Names of the Inspectors inted to swper- 
intend the Factories of the United y ot am the Salaries 
and Districts assigned to each; copies of the Reports pre- 
sented by them to the Secretary of State, according to the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

4. The Curse of the Factory System, §c. By John Fielden, 
M. P. for Oldham. 

T is now upwards of thirty years since the attention of the 
public was first directed to the state of the working people 
employed in factories. Anterior to this period, the main part of 
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the manufactures of the country had been carried on in the 
dwellings of the work-people in the towns, and in cottages and 
farm-houses in.the rural districts. But the mechanical inven- 
tions brought into operation by Sir Richard Arkwright com- 
pletely changed the condition of the manufacturing population. 
The labour which had hitherto been domestic, performed for the 
most part ‘by mothers, or by daughters under the mother’s eye,’ 
was now transferred to large buildings, called factories, erected at 
first on the sides of streams in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Lancashire, the water affording the power necessary to work the 
machinery. 

These new establishments immediately effected several highly- 
important changes. First, the work-people were taken from 
their families, and collected in large numbers in one building; 
secondly, infant labour was substituted, to a great extent, for 
adult labour—the water-wheel almost entirely dispensing with 
the necessity of the muscular arm of the adult, but creating a 
demand for the small and nimble fingers of the child; and 
thirdly, the population in the neighbourhood of the new erections 
being in general scanty and wholly-unable to afford an adequate 
supply of young hands, recourse was had to the different parish 
workhouses in London, and the great provincial towns in the 
kingdom, from which many hundreds, and it is said thousands, 
of children were brought and apprenticed to the manufacturers 
for a term of years. It was then the custom to have what was 
termed ‘an apprentice-house’ attached to the factory, and in 
these the young persons were lodged. 

It appears that it was the practice to pay the overseers of the 
mills according to the quantity of work which they could turn 
off in the week or month; and hence arose the incentive to long 
hours of labour, the young people being tasked beyond their 
strength, and the performance of the task enforced by acts of 
cruelty. The position of the apprentice under this state of 
things was truly unfortunate: ai a distance from his friends, 
without any protector, and so completely under the control of the 
master and the overlooker, that an appeal to the one against the 
other was likely only to lead to increased severity. 

The account given by Mr. Fielden of the condition of these 
unfortunate children is sufficiently appalling :— 

* Many thousands of these little hapless creatures were sent down 
into the north from the different parish workhouses of London, Bir- 
mingham, and elsewhere, being from the age of seven to the age of 
thirteen or fourteen years old. There is abundant evidence on record, 
and preserved in the recollections of some who still live, to show that, 
in many of the manufacturing districts, cruelties the most heart-rending 
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were practised upon the unoffending and friendless creatures who were 
thus consigned ‘to the charge of master manufacturers; that they were 
harassed to the brink of death by excess of labour; that they were 
flogged, fettered,; and tortured in the most exquisite refinement of 
cruelty; that they were; in many cases, starved to the bone while 
flogged to their work; and that even in some imstances they were 
driyen to commit suicide to evade the cruelties of a world, in which, 
though born to it so recently, their happiest moments had been passed 
in the garb and coercion of a workhouse. The beautiful and romantic 
valleys of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lancashire, secluded from 
the public eye, ames the dismal solitudes of torture and of many a 
murder. * * * Having tired out one set of hands, by working them 
throughout the day, the masters had another set ready to fe on working 
throughout the mht; the day-set getting into the beds that the night- 
set had just quitted, and, in their turn again, the night-set getting mto 
the beds that the day-set quitted in the morning. It is a common tra- 
dition in Lancashire, that the beds never got cold! These outrages 
on -Nature, Nature herself took in hand; she would not tolerate this; 
and accordingly she stepped forth with an ominous and awful warning; 
contagious, malignant fevers broke out, and began to spread their 
ravages around; neighbourhoods became alarmed; correspondences 
appeared in the newspapers; and a fecling of general horror was 
excited when the atrocities committed in those remote glens became 
even partially known.’ 


Such representations, which were at that time very general, 
even although they might be exaggerated, could not but attract 
the attention of the legislature; and the demand for legislative 
interference became at last so loud, that in the year 1802 the 
late Sir Robert Peel, himself a large manufacturer, brought in 
and carried, ‘An Act for the preservation of the health and 
morals of apprentices and others employed in cotton and other 
mills, and cotton and other factories.’ (42 Geo. III. cap. 73.) 

This Act extended to all such mills wherein three or more 
apprentices were employed ; and it provided— 


* Ist. For the due ventilation and washing of the factories. 

* 2d, The proper clothing of the apprentices. 

* 3d. Limiting their labour to twelve hours daily, and not permitting 
it at night. 

* 4th. Requiring each apprentice to be instructed, in some part of 
every working day during the first four years of his apprenticeship, in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

* 5th. The separation of the sexes. 

* 6th. Sunday instruction, and the attendance of the apprentices at 
divine service, and occasional examination by the rector, vicar, or 
curate of the parish. 

* 7th. Authorising the justices at quarter-sessious to appoint visitors 
of such factories, with requisite powers.’ 
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The effect of this Act was greatly tocheck the employment. of 
apprentices, who had become less necessary to the manufacturer, 
partly in consequence of the migration, to the neighbourhood of 
the newly-erected factories, of numerous families, whose children 
not being subject to the restrictions which Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
imposed on apprentices, were preferred by the mil!-owners, and 
partly in consequence of the application of steam-power to 
manufactories. ‘The steam-engine needed not that the popula- 
tion should migrate to it ; it might be carried to the population ; 
might be erected in the very midst of the most densely-peopled 
city, and the more densely-peopled the better, provided only 
there were abundance of fuel. 

It has been justly stated, that where but ordinary care and 
humanity were exercised the apprentice system was one of great 
trouble and anxiety to the master, who had the moral as well as 
the physical condition of his young people to look after,—to 
supply all their wants,—to provide medical assistance in case of 
illness,—and, of course, was subject at all times to the loss of 
the value of the apprentice’s labour the whole time it was pre- 
vented by indisposition, or any cause whatever, from working ; 
to which was now superadded, the legislative restrictions imposed 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Act. The manufacturer would therefore 
naturally chose his young work-people from the population 
around him, from which he could procure as many as he needed, 
and of whom he had no sort of charge the moment they left the 
factory. Hence the practice of employing parish apprentices 
soon greatly diminished—a circumstance which, in every point of 
view that can be taken of the subject, must be considered fortu- 
nate. Whatever may have been the amount of exaggeration in 
the representations formerly given of the hardships and cruelties 
inflicted on apprentices, there is evidence, the accuracy of which 
cannot be questioned, that the evils connected with the apprentice 
system were of a most serious nature. 


‘In the few factories in which apprentices are still employed,’ says 
Mr. Muggeridge, in one of his Reports to the Poor Law Commissioners on 
Home Migration, ‘I find nothing in their condition to lead me to regret 
that the practice has so much diminished. They are, with few excep- 
tions, a dispirited and discontented class; infinitely worse clad and 
less happy and respectable in their appearance than the children of the 
same ages who are their fellow work-people in the same factories. 
Universally regarded as a distinct class, lower in the scale of society 
than their companions in labour, and usually kept and living apart from 
them, they appear ever to estimate themselves almost as lowly as they 
are regarded by others. 

* The incentive to industry and-good conduct, which almost naturally 
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flows from labour independently and willingly afforded, and propor- 
tionately remunerated, is lost where the young person feels himself in 
a state of bondage, almost entirely deprived of personal liberty, and re- 
garding himself as only being fed that his physical strength and capacity 
may be adequate to the work expected to be wrung from him : without 
possessing either a motive to improve, or ambition to excel, he probably 
endeavours to do as little as possible ; and the interests of his employer 
running in an exactly contrary direction, as he would get as much as 
he can at as little expense, it is obvious that such conflicting influences 
are likely to produce anything but satisfactory results. 

‘Nor do the evils terminate with the apprentice indenture. The 
effect upon the future character and dispositions of persons who have 
passed im such a school, and under such discipline, that portion of their 
lives in which the mind receives its bent, under circumstances which 
destroy those very springs of independence from which industry must 
flow, and render distasteful that which it is so essential to excite and 
cherish, is, too frequently, to produce the abuse of the liberty to which 
they are restored the moment they get possession of it. Regarding 
themselves as freed from what they have only considered as the thraldom 
of labour, they will have recourse to any means to obtain a livelihood 

“rather than to those which have become so irksome and unpleasant to 
them ; and if such a return could be procured, I have little doubt it 
would be found that a very small proportion of the children who have 
been apprenticed in factories have availed themselves of the knowledge 
they have therein acquired, as a means of future livelihood.’ 


The evils incident to the apprentice system, which had greatly 
diminished with the comparative discontinuance of the system, 
‘were soon succeeded by others peculiar to the new condition of 
the factories, when the people became accustomed to send their 
own children to them. Fourteen years after carrying the Apprentice 
Act, that is, in the year 1816, Sir Robert Peel procured a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to examine into the expediency 
of a Bill to apply the provisions of the former Act to all children 
worked in factories. Before that Committee, Sir Robert Peel 
gave, in evidence, the following among other statements :— 


* Large buildings are now erected, not as formerly on the banks of 
streams, but in the midst of populous towns; and, instead of parish 
apprentices being sought after, the children of the surrounding poor are 
preferred ; whose masters being free from the operation of the former Act 
of Parliament, are subjected to no limitation of time in the prosecution of 
their business, though children are frequently admitted there to work 
thirteen or fourteen hours per day, at the tender age of seven years, and 
even.in some cases still younger. * * * Such indiscriminate and 
unlimited employment of the poor, consisting of a great proportion of 
the inhabitants of trading districts, will be attended with effects to the 
rising generation so serious and alarming, that I cannot contemplate 
them without dismay ; and thus that great effort of British ingenuity, 
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whereby the machinery of our manufactures has been brought to such 
perfection, instead of being a blessing to the nation, will be converted 
mto the bitterest curse. * * * Having other pursuits, it was not 
often in my power to visit the factories (speaking of his own); but 
whenever such visits were made, I was struck with the uniform a 
pearance of bad health, and in many cases stinted growth of the 
children. The hours of labour were regulated by the interests of the 
prey whose remuneration was regulated by the quantity of work 
one.’ 

In this inquiry it came out further, that the provisions of the 
Apprentice Act were evaded and set at nought, that great num- 
bers of children employed in mills were apprentices from London 
parishes ; that they were worked from five in the morning till 
eight at night, all the year round, with only one hour for the two 
meals; that in making up lost time they frequently worked from 
five in the morning till ten at night, and invariably they worked 
from six on the Senden morning till twelve, in cleaning the 
machinery for the week. 

In the subsequent discussion on this subject, Mr. Horner, in his 
place in the House of Commons, stated,— 

* That these children were often sent one, two, or three hundred miles 
from their place of birth, separated for life from all their relations, and 
deprived of the aid which even in their destitute situation they might 
derive from friends—a practice repugnant to humanity, which had been 
suffered to exist by the negligence of the legislature. It had been 
known, that, with a bankrupt’s effects, a gang, if he might use the term, 
of these children had been put up to sale, and were advertised publicly, 
as a part of the property. A most atrocious instance had come before 
the King’s Bench two years ago, in which a number of these boys, 
apprenticed by a parish in London to one manufacturer, had been trans- 
ferred to another, and had been found by some benevolent persons in a 
state of absolute famine. Another case, more horrible, had come to 
his knowledge, while on a Committee up-stairs, that, not many years 
ago, an agreement had been made between a London parish and a 
Lancashire manufacturer, by which it was stipulated that with every 
twenty sound children one idiot should be taken.’ 

The consequence of this ey was the passing of an Act in 
1819, the main provisions of which were, first, that no child under 
nine years of age should be employed in any factory for the 
spinning of cotton-wool, and second, that no child under sixteen 
years of age should be employed in any such factory for more 
than twelve hours during the day, exclusive of the meal-times. 
After the passing of this Act there were four others to amend, to 
alter, or to render valid this one, all of which were repealed by the 
Act commonly called Sir John Hobhouse’s, the principal pro- 
vision of which is, that it be unlawful to work any child in a 
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factory who is under eighteen years of age for more than sixty-nine 
hours of the week. This Act was also confined to cotton factories. 

Such was the state of things when, in the year 1832, Mr. 
Sadler brought a Bill into Parliament to limit the hours of labour 
for all under eighteen years of age to fifty-eight hours in the 
week ; and the provisions of this Bill were to extend to all mills, 
woollen, flax, and silk, as well as cotton. Unwilling to pass such 
a measure without further investigation, the House of Commons 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry, of which Mr. Sadler was the 
chairman, the main tendency of the evidence elicited and _re- 
corded by which, according to Mr. Fielden, went to show that 
if it be ‘a part of the legislature to make laws to protect men 
from the arm of the murderer, laws of the same protecting kind 
are necessary in the case of factory children, where the murder is 
as certain as in any other instance, and more cruel, because the 
death is more lingering.’ 

But the evidence “1 by this Committee having been mani- 
festly eaparte evidence (for witnesses were examined only on one 
side of the question), and an objection to its trust-worthiness, 
that it was not taken on oath, having been strongly urged, the 
House of Commons refused to entertain the Bill founded upon it, 
introduced in the absence of Mr. Sadler, who was no longer a 
Member, by Lord Ashley ; and an amendment was carried, that 
a Commission be appointed to take evidence as tothe expediency 
of the measure. Thereupon a Commission was issued, under the 
Great Seal, ‘to collect information in the manufacturing districts, 
as to the employment of children in factories ; as to the effects of 
such employment, both with regard to their morals and their 
bodily health; as to the propriety and means of curtailing the 
hours of their labour ; in what respect the laws made for the pro- 
tection of such children have been found insufficient for such 
purpose; and what may be the further provisions necessary for 
their protection.’ 

This Commission consisted of fifteen Commissioners, ten of 
whom were civil, and five medical Commissioners. A Central 
Board was appointed, consisting of two civil, and one medical 
Commissioner, stationary in London, to frame instructions for 
the district Commissioners, to receive their communications, and 
to frame the general report. Four districts were traced out, com- 

rehending the seats of each of the principal branches of manu- 
acture in which any large portion of infant labour is employed, 
to each of which districts two civil Commiissioners and one 
medical Commissioner were appointed, armed with the power of 
personally inspecting the various factories contained in the several 
districts, and of examining witnesses on oath. 
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The Central Board invited communications and suggestions as 
to. the course of inquiry from the parties favourable to Lord 
Ashley’s Bill, as well as from those opposed to it; drew out forms 
to be filled up, and queries to be answered, which were sent to 
the various factories throughout the kingdom, embracing the 
several particulars respecting which information was indispen- 
sable, before it was possible to arrive at a just conclusion respect- 
ing the real condition of the factories, and of the physical and 
moral influence of factory labour. ‘Tabular queries were likewise 
proposed, framed in such a manner as might render the returns 
available even to the actuary, as a basis for statistical results, 
paring for their object to determine the amount of siekness and 
mortality prevalent among the manufacturing, as compared with 
the non-manufacturing population. Moreover, instructions were 
drawn up for the guidance of the Commissioners, civil and 
medical, suggesting the various subjects of inquiry, and showing 
the principles on which the investigation should be conducted, in 
order to obtain correct and complete evidence. 

The papers and documents returned to the Central Board by 
the District Commissioners with their reports, the answers to the 
forms and queries, as returned from the various factories, with 
the actuary’s (Dr. Mitchell) reports, and the several reports, 
general and supplementary, of the Central Board, have been 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, and _ these 
volumes present a body of evidence, the correctness of which is 
unimpeachable, and we believe unimpeached, affording a full ex- 
position of the condition of the factories in the different districts 
of the kingdom, and more especially in relation to the hours of 
labour, the age at which children begin to work, the nature of 
their employment, the state of the buildings in which the occupa- 
tion is carried on, the treatment to which the children are sub- 
jected, and the ultimate effects of their employment on their 
physical and moral condition. 

From the general report of the Central Board, it appears that 
the hours of labour vary considerably in the different districts. 
In Scotland, in general, they are from twelve to twelve and a half, 
though in many places they are not less than thirteen hours. It 
is customary to or off an hour, and occasionally two hours 
earlier on Saturday ; but the time thus lost on Saturday is com- 
monly made up by working a quarter of an hour later on the 
other days. In the north-eastern district of England, the ty 
hours of labour are twelve, and in some places thirteen. In Man- 
chester they are, twelve. In the west of England they often do 
not exceed ten. In all the districts, in some Factories, there is no 
intermission of the work day or night. In such cases two sets of 
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work-people are employed, each set commonly working twelve 
hours. 

In general, the time allowed for meals is half an hour for break- 
fast, half an hour for dinner, with no stoppage for tea; but some- 
times there is no stoppage either for breakfast or tea, only for 
dinner; in some factories, for an hour, in others, and this is the 
more general rule, for half an hour. 

Often the work-people stop during a part of the dinner-hour to 
clean the machinery, which sometimes occupies half of the dinner- 
hour. The children commonly stop to clean their own work. In 
some factories care is taken on the part of the proprietors to secure 
to the work-people the whole of the time allotted to meals; but 
in others this time is encroached upon without the slightest scruple. 
Occasionally, the work continues without interruption during the 
whole of the meal-hours, the engine never stopping, excepting 
about ten minutes, to be oiled, and the work-people ‘eating how 
they can.’ 

* Did not stop for meals; used to eat how we could; has gone on 
so this six years or more.” ‘‘Sometimes the breakfast would stand 
an hour and a half; sometimes we’d never touch it; many a time I’ve 
brought mine out and never touched it, because I hadn’t time.” “Took 
it as we could, a bite and a run; sometimes not able to eat it from its 
being so covered with dust.” ? 

Where this practice of working during the whole of the meal- 
hours prevails, the work-people never leave the factory from the 
time they enter it in the morning until they have finished their 
work in the evening. 

When time is lost by stoppages, whether from the breakage of 
machinery, or the want of a due supply of water, or from holi- 
days, it is the custom for the people to work, sometimes half an 
hour, at other times an hour, and occasionally even as much as 
two hours daily extra time, until the whole of the lost time be 
made up. When the children do not clean the machinery out of 
the hours allotted for their meals, they clean it at extra hours. 

‘Tn all the mills in this town the children stop fifteen minutes 
after the mill sets (seven o’clock in the evening) to clean the machinery. 
For nine months together they have worked an hour extra, making up 
time. . . . When water has been frozen, she has been obliged to 
work until ten or eleven at night to make up lost time.” ’ 

In some districts, this practice of working extra hours to make 
up lost time tells with peculiar severity on the children, as in the 
carpet factories, on the drawers (always children), who must attend 
the weaver, at whatever time he is at work, and who are often 
called up at three or four in the morning, and kept on for sixteen 
or eighteen hours. 
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‘ “The drawers are entirely under the control of the weavers, both as 
to the time of work and payment. It is very much the case with some 
sort of men to go idle one part of the week and to work extra hours the 
rest. In such cases I have known men to work from three o’clock in 
the morning till ten o’clock at night; the drawers must work the same 
hours; they must always go together, they can’t do without one an- 
other.” “It is the practice for the weavers to be idle and dissipated part 
of the week, and to work extra hours the rest. We abound with that 
evil; we witness it every week round. I have known instances in the 
depth of winter of drawers being called upon to work by four o’elock in 
the morning, and earlier. I believe it is the common practice for the 
idle weavers to place their draw-boys in the loom, and to employ younger 
boys or girls as drawers, to make up for their own laziness or dissipa- 
tion. The weavers are in general idle the early part of the week, and 
they afterwards work from eighteen to twenty hours to make up their lost 
time, during which the draw-boy or draw-girl must attend them. I have 
known frequent instances of their commencing work at two or three 
o’clock in the morning.” ’ 

With scarcely a single exception no additional wages are paid 
for additional labour to make up lost time; and the work-people, 
young and old, perform this labour with reluctance. But when 
extra wages are paid for extra time, there seems to be no limit 
to the period for which the people will continue at their em- 
ployment. 

** Have sometimes worked, and do now occasionally work, sixteen 
hours. Very commonly worked fourteen or fifteen hours through the 
whole winter, and got extra wages. Worked all last night (I found 
her working at a. quarter before six—Commissioner) ; werked from 
a quarter before six yesterday morn; will work till six this evening ; 
thirty-four hours, exclusive of two hours for meals; did this because 
the Lonile were short, and she should get an additional shilling.” 
“Have worked here two years; am now fourteen; work sixteen hours 
and a half a day; was badly, and asked to stop at eight one night 
lately, and was told if I went, I must not come back. Worked till 
twelve at night last summer; began at six in the morning; told book- 
keeper I did not like to work so late; he said I mote.” ’ 

Commissioner states,— 

‘We have distinct information, that in Milne’s factory (Nottingham) 
the clearing children are kept to their work constantly during a period 
of sixteen hours. When additional wages are paid to children for 
extra hours the sum is exceedingly trifling.’ 

* Boy of fourteen.—‘* We only get a penny an hour for over-time.”’ 

‘ Foreman.—* We reckon it as nearly as we can to their wages for 
over-hours ; those who have three shillings get a half-penny per hour,”’’ 

Ali the witnesses agree in the statement, that whatever the 
child earns by his regular hours of labour is uniformly appro- 
priated by the parent ; but it is the common practice for parents 
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to encourage the children to work extra hours by leading them 
to consider the wages which they thus earn as peculiarly their 
own, although a cheat is often practised upon them even with 
regard to these extra wages. 


* Boy twelve years old.—-~* We are paid for over-hours at the rate 
of twopence for three hours; I have always that for myself.” - “* What 
do you do with. it ?”—* I have it for clothes. Sometimes I put it into 
a money-club for clothes. I have worked nine hours over in one week ; 
I got for that fivepence halfpenny. I gave it to my mother, and she 
made it up to sixpence, and put it into the money-club, She alway 
puts, by sixpence a week from my wages for that.” “Then your 
mother gets what.you earn by the over-hours, don’t she?”—‘*No; I 
gets it for myself.” “ Does your mother like you to work over-hours ?” 
—*“No; she don’t like it; never asked for me to be excused; knows 
it would’nt be no use; sometimes gives me a halfpenny to spend.” 
* What do you do with it ?”—“ Saves it to buy shoes ; have never saved 
above a shilling for that; mother put more to it, and bought me a 
pair.” “ Was very nigh nine years of age when I first went to piecen. 
Got 2s. 6d. a week at first; am now eleven; get 4s.; always pays my 
wages to my mother; never spent a penny in my life; my father 
takes my wages from the pay-table, and gives to me to take home to 
my mother. My mother used sometimes to give me a halfpenny or a 
penny again, she would say, to buy me apples, or what I would please 
to tell her, for me to eat on Sunday. She knew it beforehand (his 
working all night on, after having worked from six in the morning the 
day before), I told her at my meal-time: she let me keep what I got 
so.” ‘* All the younger children give their earnings to the parents.” ? 


It is established by indubitable evidence, that in some in- 
stances children begin to work in factories as young as five years 
old ; it is not uncommon to find them at six; many are under 
seven, and still more under eight; but the great majority are 
nine. The wages paid to very young children is sixpence per 


week ; in the case of children as old as ten years, in some dis- 
tricts, it is under 2s. a week; and in other districts it is from 2s. 
to 3s. a week ; and in general, at seven years of age, it is only Is, 
a week. 

On account of their great cheapness there is, as the whole evi- 
dence shows, a constant demand for children of the younger 
ages. Of the difference to the manufacturer, one of the wit- 
nesses gives the following illustration :— 

** Tn spinning fine yarns, a certain proportion of children from twelve 
to ten years of age are advantageous to our spinners, being cheaper 
than older hands, and sufficiently effective: 184 such children, whose 
wages average 2s. 113d. per week, are employed in our mills. If 
children of twelve to fourteen years of age were substituted, the ave- 


rage of their weekly wages, being 4s. 5d., the extra expense would be 
7001. per annum.” ? 
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This statement assigns the reason of the fact, which forces 
itself on the attention, at the slightest glance of the tables con- 
structed from the returns by Dr. Mitchell, namely, the im- 
mense numbers which all the tables show to be everywhere em- 
ployed in early life, and the exceedingly small number employed 
at an advanced age. Thus, from the table for the cotton factories 
in Lancashire, it appears that out of 3,770 males employed there 
are 2,157 below 21 years complete, or under age; and, out of 
3,844 females employed, there are 2,518 below 21. In like 
manner in the table for the cotton factories of Glasgow and the 
vicinity, out of 4,631 males there are 2,683 below 31 ; and out 
of 7,445 females there are 4,870 below 21. From the same 
table for the cotton manufactories of Lancashire, it appears that 
from 11 to 16 years of age, the number of males employed is 
1,169; from 16 to 21 years of age the number employed’ is 
736; in the next period of five years the number falls to 612; 
and in the five years from 26 to 31 the number is only 355, 
The proportions are nearly the same in all the factories in all 
the districts. 

This striking diminution in the number of people employed in 
factories, as age advances, has been attributed to the havoc pro- 
duced upon the work-people by disease and death, in consequence 
of the injurious nature of their occupation. Had it been so, the 
destruction of human life by factory labour. would have been 
greater than that caused by the plague in any country in the 
world. But an inspection of the wages’ tables at once shows the 
real cause of the diminution of the numbers. Thus, from the 
wages’ table for the cotton factories of Lancashire, it appears 
that the wages of the male, from 11 to 16, are on an average 
4s. 13d. a week; in the next period of five years, from 16 to 21, 
the average rises to 10s. 2}d. a week. Of course the manufac- 
turer will have as few at that price as he can, and certainly none 
for any description of work which may be done by males work- 
ing at 4s. 1¢d. In the next period of five years, from 21 to 26, 
the average weekly wages rise to 17s. 24d. Here is a still 
stronger motive to discontinue the employment of males as far 
as it can possibly be done. But in the subsequent periods, the 
average rises still higher, from £1. Os. 43d. up to £1. 2s. 84d. 
At such wages only those men will be employed who are neces- 
sary to do work requiring great bodily strength, or great skill, or 
who are placed in offices of trust and confidence. It is remark- 
able that, while the wages of the male vary, in this striking 
manner, as the age advances, the wages of the female continue 
pretty stationary, at about the average of 7s. 34d., and never 
much exceed this amount: accordingly, the number of females 
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employed is pretty nearly the same, from 11 to 16, and from 16 
to 21, being at that period 1,240. But now a sudden and pro- 
digious diminution takes place, so that in the space of 15 years, 
that is from 21 to 36, this number is reduced to 100; not be~ 
cause, as has been absurdly asserted, death has transferred the 
names of these women from the register of the factory to the 
register of the dead, but because their names have become in- 
scribed in the marriage-registers. By the returns, it appears 
that the greatest number of marriages from the factories takes 
place before the women have completed their twenty-sixth year. 
By these same returns, as well as from the evidence given to the 
District Commissioners, it appears that very few women continue 
to work in the factory after marriage, for which the wages’ table 
again assigns the reason. In many cases the wages of full- 
grown women average under 6s. a week; they rarely amount to 
8s., and hardly ever exceed that sum: hence observes Dr, 


Mitchell :— 


* The low price of female labour makes it the most profitable as well 
es the most agreeable occupation for a female to superintend her own 
domestic establishment ; her low wages do not tempt her to abandon 
the care of her own children; and in this case Nature effects her own 
purpose more wisely and more effectually than could be done by the 
wisest of men.’ 

From these statements it is clear that causes, as steady in 
their operation as a physical law, are constantly withdrawing 
persons of advanced and even of mature age from the employ- 
ment of the factory, and imposing that labour upon the imma- 
ture, and, in a very large proportion of cases, upon children who 
have uot yet attamed even the age of puberty. It cannot be 
doubted that causes which operate injuriously on the body and 
mind at this tender age inflict on the human being evils which 
can never be repaired at any subsequent period of life. The 
influence of factory labour on the physical and mental constitution 
of the young is, therefore, a question of paramount importance ; 
and to this question the evidence recorded by the Faetory Com- 
mission affords the means of giving the most complete solution. 

The uniform account given to the Commissioners by the 
children themselves, and especially the younger children, whea 
questioned as to their own feelings, is,— 

‘ “ Sick tired, especially in the winter nights.” “So tired when 
she leaves the mill, that oe can do nothing.” “Feels so tired, she 
throws herself down when she gangs hame, no caring what she does.” 
“* So tired, not able to set one foot by the other.” ‘“ Many a time has 
been so fatigued she could hardly take off her clothes at night, or put 
them on in the morning; her mother would be raging at her, because 
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when she sat down she could not get up again through the house.” 
“ Looks on the long hours as a great bondage.” “‘ Thinks they are not 
mueh better than the Israelites in Egypt, and their life is no pleasure to 
them.” “Are the hours to be shortened,” earnestly demanded one of 
these children of the Commissioner who was examining her, “ for they 
are too long.” ’ 


On consideration of the whole of the evidence returned to them, 
the Central Board observe,— 


‘We have been struck with the perfect uniformity of the answers 
returned to the Commissioners by the young workers in the largest and 
best-regulated factories, as well as in the smaller and less advantage- 
ously conducted. In fact, whether the factory be in the pure air of the 
country or in the large town, under the best or the worst management, 
and whatever be the nature of the work, whether light or laborious, or 
the kind of treatment, whether considerate and gentle, or strict and 
harsh, the account of the child when questioned as to its feeling of 
fatigue is the same.” 


The truth of the representations of the children is confirmed 
by the testimony of the parents, of which the a may be 
taken as enema a — 


*“ Her children come home so tired’ and worn out they can hardly 
eat their supper.” “Has seen the young workers absolutely oppressed, 
and unable to sit down or rise up; this has happened to his own 
children.” ” 

By the testimony of the adult operatives, who state,— 

*“* The long hours exhaust the workers, especially the young ones, 
to such a degree that they can hardly walk home.” “The younger 
workers are so tired they often cannot raise their hands to their heads.” 
** All the children are very keen for shorter hours, thinking them now 
such bondage that they might as well be in a prison.” “The suffer- 
ings of the children absolutely require that the hours should be 
shortened,” ’ 

By the testimony of the overlookers, who depose,— 

‘“ The work over-tires the younger workers.” “ Often sees the 
children very tired, and very stiff-like.” ‘Is entirely of opinion, after 
real experience, that the hours of labour are far too long for the chil- 
dren ; has from twenty to twenty-four boys under his charge, from nine 
to about fourteen years old; and they are generally much tired at 
night, always anxiously asking if it be near the mill-stopping.”’ “‘ Never 
knew a single worker among the children that did not complain of the 
long hours.”’” 


Admissions to the same effect, on the part of the managers 
and proprietors, abound in every part of the depositions :— 
. §* T have known the children,” siys one witness, “ hide themselves 
in the stove among ‘the wool, so that they could not go home when the 
work was over. I have seen six or eight fetched out of the stove, and 
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beat out of the mill.’ “ After the children from eight to twelve years 
old,” says another witness, “ had worked eight or nine hours, they 
were nearly ready to faint; only kept to their work by being spoken 
to, or by a little chastisement, to make them jump up. I was some- 
times obliged to chastise them when they were almost fainting, and it 
hurt my feelings; then they would spring up and work pretty well for 
another hour; but the last two or three hours were my hardest work, 
for they then got so exhausted.” ’ 


Sleepiness is another feeling of which the children complain 
nearly as much as of fatigue :— 


* “Ts often so sleepy that he cannot keep his eyes open.” “ Longs for 
the mill’s stopping, is so sleepy.” ‘“ Often falls asleep while sitting, 
sometimes while standing.” ‘* Was up before four this morning, which 
made her fall asleep when the mill was inspected at one to-day by the 
Factory Commissioner. Often so tired at night, that she falls Le be- 
fore leaving the mill.” “ I have seen them fall asleep, and they were per- 
forming their work with their hands while they were asleep, after the 
billy had stopped, when their work was over. I have stopped and looked 
at them, for two minutes, going through the motions of piecening fast 
asleep, when there was really no work to do, and they were really ) 
nothing. I believe, when we were working long hours, that they have 
never been washed but on a Saturday night, for weeks together.” 
“Children at eight are so fatigued, that they are asleep often as soon as 
they sit down, so that it is impossible to waken them to sense enough to 


wash themselves, or scarcely to eat a bit of supper, being so. stupid 

asleep. I experience it by my own child, and I did by myself, ra 

a child, for once I fell asleep when on my knees to pray on my bed-side, 
I 


and slept a length of time till the family came to bed.” “I have never 
seen fathers carrying their children backwards nor forwards to the facto- 
ries ; but I have seen children, apparently under nine, and from nine 
to twelve years of age, going to the factories at five in the morning, almost 
asleep in the streets.” ” 

Pains in the limbs, back, loins, and sides, are very frequently, 
but not so uniformly, complained of as fatigue and drowsiness. 
The constancy and severity of the pain uniformly bear a strict 
relation to the tender age of the child. Girls suffer from pain 
more uniformly than boys, and up to a more advanced age :— 

«Many nights I do not get a wink of sleep from the pain.” “ At first 
stiffered so much from the pain that she could hardly sleep, but it went 
off.” “ Knee failed from excessive labour ; severe pains and aches 
would come on, particularly in the morning ; it was better in the even- 
ing.” “I have seen children, under eighteen years of age, before six at 
night, their legs hurt them to that degree, that they have many a time 
been crying.” ” 

No one could reasonably doubt that a degree of labour pro- 
ductive of such effects, commenced in early childhood, and con- 
tinued uuremittingly, day after day, up to the period of adult age, 
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must injure the bodily health. To ascertain, by direct and per- 
sonal examination, whether such injury were reall produced, and 
to what extent, was one of the main objects of thie Commission. 
The collection of evidence necessary to set this question at rest 
has been kept steadily in view by all the Commissioners, and the 
result is thus clearly and strongly stated in the General Report :— 


* That this excessive fatigue, privation of sleep, pain in various parts 
of the body, and swelling of the feet, experienced by the young workers, 
coupled with the constant standing, the peculiar attitudes of the body, 
the peculiar motions of the limbs required in the labour of the factory, 
together with the elevated temperature, and the impure atmosphere in 
which that labour is often carried on, do sometimes terminate in the 
production of serious, permanent, and incurable disease, appears to us 
to be established. From cases detailed in the evidence, and the accu- 
racy of which has been cme | investigated, we do not conceive it to be 
possible to arrive at any other conclusion. The evidence, especially 
from Dundee and Glasgow, from Leicester, Nottingham, Leeds, and 
Bradford, from Manchester and Stockport—in a word, from all the 
great manufacturing towns, with the exception of those, perhaps, in the 
western district, in which there is little indication of disease produéed 
by early and excessive labour—shows that grievous and incurable mala- 
dies do result in young persons from labour commenced in the factory 
at the age at which it is at present not uncommon to begin it, and con- 


tinued for the number of hours during which it is not unusual to pro- 


tract it.’ 

It is obvious that the physical injury thus inflicted on children 
by the labour of the factory could not possibly be the sole evil ; 
but that the intellectual and moral injury sustained must be at 
least commensurate with the physical, and the investigation of the 
amount of this class of evil was also one of the main objects of 
the Commission. On this subject the General Report states :— 


* From the depositions of witnesses of all classes, it appears that even 
when the employment of children at so early an age, and for so many 
hours, as is customary at present, produces no manifest bodily disease, 
yet, in the great majority of cases, it incapacitates them from receiving 
instruction. The young children very generally declare that they are 
too much fatigued to attend school, even when a school is provided for 
them. This is more uniformly the declaration of the children in the fac- 
tories of Scotland than in those of England. Few will be prepared to 
expect the statements on this head, in regard to Scotland, where the 
education of the children is neglected to a far greater extent than is 
commonly believed ;. where a comparatively ps number can write ; 
where, though perhaps the majority can read, many cannot; and where, 
with some honourable exceptions, it seems certain that the care once 
bestowed ‘on the instruction of the young has ceased to be exemplary.’ 


The Reports of the Commissioners for Scotland, who will be 
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found to have kept this subject continually before their view, are 
decisive on this head. Many of the persons sworn could not 
write nor sign their depositions :— 


* The want of education, so general among these people, which has 
surprised me, is to be attributed to their being for so long a period of 
the day confined to the factories. The overseers of the small mills, 
when the proprietors are absent, uniformly declare their aversion to the 
present long hours of working, as injurious to the health of the workers, 
and as rendering their education impossible. It is, upon the whole, im- 
possible to doubt that the young workers must be so much fatigued by 
the very long hours of labour, that they cannot be so fit to receive 
instruction as other young people, and that they have too little time for 
being at school, even to enable them to learn to read, write, and to under- 
stand accounts tolerably. Want of education cannot fail to have an un- 
fuvourable influence on their morals.’ 


From the examination of the whole of the evidence collected by 
the Commission, the conclusions to which the Central Board 
arrived were,— 


* 1st. That the children employed in all the principal branches of 
manufacture throughout the kingdom work during the same number of 
hours as the adults. 

* 2d. That the effects of labour during such hours are, in a great 
number of cases,— 

* Permanent deterioration of the physical constitution ; 

* The production of diseases often wholly irremediable ; and 

‘ The partial or entire exclusion (by reason of excessive fatigue) from 

the means of obtaining adequate education and acquiring useful 
habits, or of profiting by those means when afforded. 

* 3d That, at the age when children suffer these injuries, from the 
labour they undergo, they are not free agents, but are let out to hire, 
the wages they earn being received and appropriated by their parents and 
guardians.’ 

* We are therefore of opinion, that a case is made out for the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in behalf of the children employed in 
factories. 

* The restrictions we venture to propose are :— 

‘That children under nine years of age shall not be employed in 
factories. 

‘ That, until the commencement of the fourteenth year, the hours of 
labour during any one day shall not in any case exceed eight. 

* That, until the commencement of the fourteenth year, children 
shall not in any case be allowed to work at night—that is to say, be- 
tween the hours of ten at night and five in the morning. 

‘The grounds on which we recommend the above restriction on 
hours of labour to be limited to the commencement of the fourteenth 
year are,—l. That at that the period of childhood, properly so 
called, ceases, and that of pebeity is established, when the body be- 
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comes more capable of enduring protracted labour. It appears in evi- 
dence, from the statements and depositions of all classes of witnesses, 
including the young persons themselves, that the same labour which 
was fatiguing and exhausting at an earlier period, is, in general, com- 
paratively easy after the age in question. 2. That from the compara- 
tive infrequency with which serious and permanent disease appears to 
have been produced when labour did not commence before the ninth 
year, and was not immoderate, there is reason to conclude that the re- 
striction now suggested will afford an adequate protection. 3. That, 
in general, at or about the fourteenth year, young persons are no 
longer treated as children; they are not usually chastised by corporal 
punishment ; and, at the same time, an important change takes place 
m what may be termed their domestic condition. For the most part 
they cease to be under the complete control of their parents and 
guardians. They begin to retain a part of their wages. They fre- 
quently pay for their own lodging, board, and clothing. They usually 
make their own contracts, and are, in the proper sense of the word, 
free agents. For all these reasons we conceive that this is the natural 
period when young persons may be placed on the same footing as 
adults, as far as regards the disposal of their labour.’ 

It is further stated, that the great evil of the manufacturing 
system, as at present conducted, is the necessity it entails of con- 
tinuing the labour of children to the utmost length of that of 
adults ; that the only remedy for this evil, short of a limitation of 
the labour of adults, which would create an evil greater than that 
which is sought to be remedied, is the plan of working double 
sets of children; that, although to this plan there are objections 
of considerable weight, yet that those same objections must ne- 
cessarily attach more or less to any change in the present modes 
of working; that the object aimed at by the working of double 
sets—namely, that of counteracting the tendency to an undue 
employment of infant labour—is such as more than compensates 
for the sacrifice to be made in attaining it; and that no other 
mode of effectually accomplishing this most desirable object, likely 
to be attended with so small an amount of evil, has been sug- 
gested. 

It is indeed admitted that, according to the statements of all 
the witnesses examined, there would be a great difficulty, if not 
an impossibility, of immediately getting the number of hands 
requisite, were all under fourteen years of age to be at once 
reduced to six or eight hours’ labour. This difficulty, which 
would probably apply in some degree to all mills, would of course 
be felt in the greatest degree by those which are not situated in po- 
pulous towns or districts ; and, even were the difficulty on this head 

ess than it really is, the loss of earnings by the operatives, from a 


sudden reduction of the working-hours of their chiidren up to 
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the fourteenth year, might entail, in many, cases, severe suffering. 
Hence the measure recommended, however salutary in its ten- 
deney, might fail altogether, on the score of the alleged difficulty, 
if not impracticability, as. regards the manufacturer on the one 
hand, and of the distress it might occasion to the working class 
on the other, were it to be immediately enforced, instead of giving 
(as should be done in all great changes, such as this would be) 
ample time for preparation. It is ‘thendfiere suggested by the 
Central Board, that the limitation to eight hours’ work should, ia 
the first instance, be applied only to children up tothe com- 
mencement of the twelfth year of their age; that this limitation 
should take effect in about six months from the passing. of the 
Bill, and should be extended, by stages or intervals of sixjor 
twelve months each, to children under the thirteenth or the four- 
teenth year of their age respectively. By the application of this 
limitation, in the first instance, to children under twelve, the-:most 
urgent part of the evil proposed to be remedied is met; nonefof 
the hands of twelve and thirteen will be displaced or reduced so 
as to occasion immediate distress to the families; and time. will 
be given for judging of the experiment as far as it goes. 

In order that the chilren may derive substantial benefit from 
the abridgment of their hours of labour, it is recommended that 
a portion of the time thus gained should be occupied in educa- 
tion; and it is suggested that this will secure two ulterior objects 
of considerable importance: first, it will be the best means of 
preventing the employment of the same child in two different 
factories on the same day, or in any other kind of labour likely to 
be injurious to its health; and, secondly, it will better qualify the 
persons so educated to adapt themselves to other employments, 
if, in after life, the vicissitudes: of trade or other causes should 
render it desirable that they should find other means of support. 

On the ground that all preceding enactments for the regulation 
of the labour of children in factories have failed from the want of 
an adequate machinery to enforce their execution, and that the 
legislative measures now recommended would stand in peculiar 
need of some special agency to secure obedience to them, since 
they relate solely to the children, are not directly conducive to 
the immediate interests, either of the master manufacturers, or the 
operatives, or of any powerful class, and, consequently, are not 
likely to receive continuous voluntary support, it is recommended 
that the Government appoint inspectors to go circuits in the chief 
manufacturing districts, at intervals as short as may be prac- 
ticable, and exercise the functions with which they may be in- 
vested for carrying the law into force. 

Such were the recommendations in which the labours .of the 
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Faetory' Commission terminated. These recommendations, in all 
their essential points, were adopted by the legislature im an Act 
passed the 29th of August, 1833, and which came into operation 
onthe 13th of February, 1834. The chief enactments of this 
statute are— 

That no child shall be employed in any mill or factory, ‘exeept 
in silk-mills; under nine years of age; that after the 13th of 
February, 1834, no child shall be employed without previously 
producmg a certificate of age from a surgeon; that no chile 
under eleven, and eventually none under thirfeen years of age, 
shall work more than nine hours in any one day, or more than’ 
forty-eight in the week, and never in the night. 

hat no young ‘person, under eighteen years of age, shall work 
more than twelve hours in any one day, or more than sixty-nine 
hours in the week, nor in the night, except under particular 
circumstances. 

That children limited to forty-eight hours in the week shall 
attend school on every working-day for two hours. 

That'an hour and a half in the day shall be allowed for the 
meals of all under eighteen. sini 

‘That ‘holidays, equal to six entire days in the course of the 
year, shall be given to all under eighteen. 


Four inspectors are appointed, empowered to enforce the obser- 
vance of the Act, to each of whom a certain district is assigned. 
The 7 the inspector is to visit and personally inspect the 


various ories in his district, to see that the law is obeyed, and 
twice a year to: report his proceedings to the Government. 

From the whole of this account it is clear that the main object 
of the framers of this Act, and of the Legislature in adopting its 
provisions, has been the separation of infant from adult labour, 
with the twofold purpose of protecting the health of the children 
and of poe for their education. On examining the evidence 
returned to them, it soon appeared to the Central Board that the 
most direct and simple mode of accomplishing such desirable 
ends would be to work the children in double sets; that this plan 
would afford an easy means of restricting the labour of the child 
to whatever number of hours might be deemed expedient, without 
materially interfering with the labour of the adult, and that it would 
combine the further advantage of leaving abundant time for the 
education of the children, and would offer a facility for making that 
education a portion of their daily occupation. But itis liable to the 
obvious objections that it must cause, at least in the first instance, 
some trouble to the master, and perhaps oblige him to pay some- 
what higher wages ; inconvenience to the workmen when working 
by-the piece, who must incur the increased expense of hiring, and 
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the increased trouble of teaching, a greater number of children; and 
in all cases loss to the parents by the diminution of their children’s 
wages. It was also a question at first whether the plan were 
practicable ; that is, whether a sufficient number of children could 
be got. Had this plan presented itself to the minds of the Com- 
missioners at the outset of the inquiry, it would have been easy, 
by means of the printed queries, to have obtained, directly from 
the factories, the fullest information on this point; but it hap- 
pened in this case, as occasionally happens in others, that the 
remedy did not suggest itself until the evil was ascertained. On 
attempting to investigate the matter, the Central Board received 
conflicting statements, but it was not difficult to see where the 
truth really lay. From many of the mill-owners the answers 
returned to the question submitted to them was, that the scheme 
was utterly impracticable; but then, these same people declared 
that the filling up of the printed queries was impracticable, and 
declined to make the required returns on that ground, although 
in by far the greater proportion of instanees these lists’ were 
speedily and satisfactorily filled up with all the requisite informa- 
tion. It was plain that, in the view of these men, whatever was 
attended with any degree of trouble or inconvenience was im- 
practicable. From other manufacturers, and those the most 
considerable, the representations made to the Central Board were 
such as the following :-— 


*“The Bill should apply to children below a certain age only, say 
twelve, limiting their work to six hours per day ; im that case a change 
of young hands could easily be obtained ; it would bring them up’ to 
habits of industry, and be beneficial to their parents, without hurting 
their health or preventing their education.” ‘ Relays would do well if 
restricted by law to six or seven hours a-day ; we could then, by- relays, 
go with adults whatever hours were found proper.” ‘“ As children 
under twelve years of age have generally been found to enjoy health,and 
cheerfulness, relays have not been thought of; but there can be no 
doubt that working by such relays might be accomplished.” “ To chil- 
dren, say under thirteen, there can be no great objection on the part of 
the manufacturers to relays.” “In the anticipated Act of Parliament 
for the regulation of children’s labour, we beg earnestly to recommend 
it may contain a clause allowing two sets of children to be worked in 
any factory on one day; and we think that seven hours would not be 
too great to allow to each set of children. A clause of this kind, we 
think, would operate to check some of the evils which may fairly ‘be 
anticipated to the great interests of the country, which a too restrictive 
Act might produce.” “The workmen in my employment, just before I 
came up to town, met, and canvassed the question of factory regulations, 
and proposed as the result of their deliberations that children under 
twelve years of age should be employed only six hours, and should work 
in two sets.” ‘“ We are at present in the actual employnient of double 
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sets of children ; we combine the working of the double sets with at- 
tendance at school during the hours when they are unemployed; we 
insist bi it; the children composing these sets are from nine to ten 
years old, and receive 1s. 6d. per week, out of which they pay for the 
instruction they receive, ld., 2d., or 3d. per week: for learning to read, 
ld.; read and write, 2d.; read, write, and accounts, 3d. It is the 
duty of the man who pays the wages in the morning to see that the 
children are in regular attendance at the school; the plan has worked 
well for the children, and has been much approved of by the parents.” 


Notwithstanding that. manufacturers themselves thus suggested 
this very plan, that others earnestly recommended it, and that 
others stated that ‘ they had actually tried it as an experiment, and 
found it to work well for the children, and to be much approved 
of by the parents,’ the Central Board have been accused of recom- 
mending a plan the impracticability of which the evidence that 
came before them distinctly proved; and Mr. Fielden, after ani- 
madverting on the conduct of Ministers, in having been < so self- 
sufficient as to imagine that they could protect the children 
without interfering with the adults,’ charges the Central Board, on 
the authority of a letter’ dated 3d August, 1833, from Mr. Stuart, 
one of the District Commissioners, with having suppressed no less 
than 2000 or 3000 answers to queries, upon the very matter 
wherein the Government has made what Mr. Stuart is’ pleased to 
call ‘its blunder,’ namely, ‘the relays of children” Mr. Fielden 
adds, ‘the reason for suppressing the evidence is clearly because 
it did ndt square with the views that they took, nor suit the recom- 
mendation that they were resolved to report and did report.’ The 
fact, however is, that not only have those answers not been sup- 
pressed, for it appears that they were all published in the form of 
a supplementary report as soon as the actuary who had been 
specially entrusted with the care of forming statistical tables from 
the returns to the printed queries (to which the answers in ques- 
tion were made), could prepare the results; but that such of the 
answers as can be considered to bear at all upon the point are 
more decidedly in favour of the plan than the answers to the viva 
voce examinations which were published in the first report. It 
should seem indeed that Mr. Fielden, with all his display of re- 
search on the subject, cannot have perused the ‘ Supplementary 
Report’ of the Commissioners; for if he had, it is inconceivable 
that he should have quoted, as believing it, such a charge. In- 
deed, if he had been at the trouble of reading the ‘ Supplementary 
Report,’ he would have seen that the printed ueries to which the 
2000 or 3000 answers belong (so dratiitouilty asserted to have 
been suppressed), refer to double sets or relays, not of children 
properly so called, but of persons under twenty-one years of age; 
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and of coutse the objections on the part of the ‘manufacturers to 
double sets of hands of that age, ‘unless for night-work, would ‘be 
insuperable. So far are we from viewing the evidence as affording 
a‘présumption against the practicability and expediency of the 
plan for the separation of children from adults, that it is rather 
matter of surprise to us to find so many of the manufacturers in 
favour of it, considering that it must obviously in its outset 
occasion some inconvenience and expense. Nor, even had the 
number of authorities quoted in the ‘Supplementary Report’ been 
smaller than it is, woah it have been a valid objection to the ex- 
eriment recommended by the Central Board. We all kuow 
Hote short-sighted is the feeling of immediate pecuniary interest; 
and it would have been as reasonable to have expected that the 
West India planters should have given their opinion in favour of 
Lord Stanley’s plan of apprenticeships and restricted hours of 
work of the negroes, as thet any considerable number of the 
manufacturers should declare themselves in favour of the employ- 
ment of double sets of children. ot 
The sympathies of the public are entirely with the Central 
Board in as far as they have endeavoured to devise an effectual mode 
of separating infant from adult labour, with a view to the protection 
of the physical health of the child. It is probable that by the 


restrictions wana: by the recent Act on the age of children -ad- 
act 


missible into ories, and on the duration of their labour, toge- 
ther with the powers created by the statute, to ensure thé enforce- 
ment of its provisions on those points, the deterioration of the 
health of the children will be effectually prevented; but the 
grounds of its enactment, that a portion (two hours) of every day 
during the restricted age shall be spent in education, are still so 
little understood, and the securities for enforcing this vital part of 
the measure are so inadequate, that it may be useful to show why, 
in this particular case, compulsory education is éxpedient ; why fhe 
intention of the legislature, which has declared it to be necessary, 
and which has attempted to enforce it, is in danger of being frus- 
trated, and what must be done in order to prevent the law from 
becoming, as every legislative provision for the accomplishment of 
a similar object has hitherto been, a dead letter. 

1. The evidence obtained under the late Commission shows that, 
to an extent of which no one had previously any conception, ‘the 
population employed in the factories of this country is in @ state 
of — and barbarous ignorance. : 

he Commissioners state that in numerous cases the witnesses 
examiued by them were incapable of signing their own deposi- 
tions, and that, of many. of the work-people who said they were 
able to read, there was reason to suspect that if they could really 
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do so,at,all,,it. was only in a very imperfect degree. This repre- 
sentation, made on the, personal examination ofthe people, is 
borne out by the returns from the factories to the printed queries 
issued by the Central Board. From Dr. Mitchell’s report it ap- 
pears, that, in consequence of the filling up of the columns in the 
printed forms, in which are entered one by one, whether the ope- 
rative, could read or not, and write or not, a large body of infu 
mation on. this subject has been obtained. Most of the factories 
which made a return as to wages made also a return as to educa- 
tion, but several did not. On the other hand, many more facto- 
ries who did not return an account, one by one, of the wages, have 
given,information as to writing. The result is, that, for the whole 
of, Engiand, there are stated to be of the work-people, able to read, 
43,327, that is, 86 out of every 100; not able to read, 7,170, that 
is, 14 out of every 100; able to write, 21,488, that is, 43 out of 
eyery 100; not able to write, 29,009, that is 57 out of every 100 : 
for the whole of Scotland there are returned, as able to. read, 
28,256, that is, 96 out of every 100; not able to read, 1,230, 
that..is;,4 out of every 100; able to write, 15,794, that is, 53 out 
of every 100; not able to write, 13,692, that is, 47 out of every 
100... This, it must be observed, is the account of the people 
themselves of their own condition ; and it may be presumed that 


where,so many do not read at all, and so very large a portion is 
totally. unable to write, the knowledge of reading cannot in 
general be very Revie » and that of those who do not write, few 


or none are able to read writing, or know anything of accounts, or 
have the slightest acquaintance with the elements of geography, 
geometry, or drawing. ' , 

2, This is,.in part, a direct consequence of the factory system. 
The operations, of the factory have created what may be called an 
unnatural. demand for children, the children employed in them 
being occupied with the business of the factory at the time when 
chilean of like age are at school. The whole of the time ordinarily 
devoted to education is thus occupied in factory labour; and no 
other time is set apart for instruction, at least no time which can 
be profitably spent in the acquisition of knowledge; for no child 
can attend to the things commonly taught in a school, after twelve 
or thirteen hours’ labour in a factory : consequently the evening 
school is useless, On the other hand, one day in the week is 
insufficient for education, even if it were right to occupy in mental 
labour the only day of rest from bodily labour : consequently the 
Sunday School is at. once inadequate and inappropriate, ) 

9, Chere, ig danger to the community in having within it so 
large a,,body of persons who, from infancy to manhood, haye 
through no mental training, and have had the advantage 
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of no moral discipline, and no religious instruction, From a 
recent parliainentary return, it appears that the total number of 
persons at present employed in the different factories of the king- 
dom is as follows :— 
Under 18 Years ofAge. Under 13 Years of Age. Total. 
Cotton . » 94,257 . . « 125,877 . . . 220,134 
Wool . . «+ 34,572 ,. + 36,702 . . . 71,274 


Silk M79 18,525 . . . 12,157 . . . 30,682 
Flax . e 17,309. - 4,974 . - 33,283 


164,663 190,710 353,373 


Thus there are congregated, in dense masses, upwards of 
350,000 persons, excluded from the ordinary means of obtaining 
the ordinary education of the lower classes in the country. This 
number is rapidly increasing. It appears that the manufac- 
turing population has actually doubled itself within the last thirty 
years, and that the ratio of increase, at present, is still higher. 
But supposing this ratio only to continue the same, then, in the 
course of thirty years from the present time, the country will be 
in this position, that it will have within it a population of upwards 
of seven hundred thousand persons excluded from the ordinary 
means of obtaining the ordinary education given to the very lowest 
class in the community, not employed in factory labour, and this 
population still going on increasing indefinitely. The more this 
state of things is considered the more appalling it appears; and 
more especially when coupled with the fact, of which there is 
positive evidence, and which must indeed necessarily be the case 
without some counteracting influence, that the state of ignorance 
in which this portion of the population is involved is becoming 
progressively F pen and darker. Meantime, the description of 
the actual character and habits of these people, in one of the most 
important of the manufacturing districts, as given by the faetory 
inspector for that district, deserves serious attention. 

* In regarding the population of what is commonly called the prin- 
cipal manufacturing district, we are forcibly struck with its vast im- 
portance in a national point of view; its condensation within limited 
spots; its consequent means of free intercommunication ; the intelli- 
gence, enetgy, and activity of many of its members, with the coarse 
low habits of the general mass; from the want of sound moral and reli- 
gious education, the slaves of vice, prejudice, and passion ; easily excited 

factious clamour as to real or supposed grievances ; and formidable in 
all such cases, from their ‘alana’ dd united strength ; the bond of 
union between masters and servants feebly knit, and resembling more 
the animosity of adverse interests than the salutary inftuence of the one 
class, with satisfied subordination on the of the other. Such is the 
apparent state of the manufacturing population of these parts—a la- 
tion; where the vicious propensities of the many keep pace with theit 
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means of gratification (drunkenness, it is said, being greatly 
on the iticrease)—a population, therefore, peculiarly fitted to be the 
instruments of seditious incendiaries, and whose means of organized 
association are too well known to be lightly estimated. Of the state and 
circumstances of such a people it is of no small importance that His 
Majesty’s Government should be at all times minutely advised; and 
more especially as the probability of increased commercial intercourse 
with the world at large, particularly with the East, justifies our confidence 
in a great extension of demand for the manufactures of these districts, 
consequently for increased numbers of the same description of working 
hands, and with them a wider spread and more formidable array of those 
habits and propensities which may render them as dangerous on the one 
hand to the peace of society, as their labour on the other may, under due 
regulation, conduce to its advantage. * * * ‘It is only by a 
systematic education, long and uninterruptedly continued, that the vicious 
habits of this population can be corrected. Restrictive laws will avail 
nothing. Let all the gin-shops and beer-houses of the country be her- 
metically sealed, as long as the propensity to drink shall be the ruling 
vice of the lower classes, drunkards will be sure to find liquor. The axe 
must be applied to the root. It is the vicious propensity that requires to 
be eradicated—the inward man—the heart, out of which are the issues 
of life, that needs correction. Education can alone aceomplish it ; and 
until the moral habits of the people be thus improved, drunkenness, with 
its concomitant evils, will prevail, and continue to be the characteristic 


reproach of our country.’— Report of R. Rickards, Esq. 
The character of the English _—— abroad is similar to 
r. 


that here given of him at home. James Kempson, of Phila- 
delphia, cotton-manufacturer, in his examination by the Central 
Board, states, that throughout the New England states, which are 
considered the manufacturing states of America, it is a general rule 
not ‘to take English workmen in the New England factories, 
because they are so dissipated and so discontented.’ 


*'* “ Ts this their general character in the United States ?”—* Yes. After 

they have been some time in the country they are noted as the greatest 
drunkards we have. The wholesale price of whiskey is with us nine- 
pence a gallon ; and they appear not to be able to overcome the temp- 
tation. Our own workmen are better educated, and more intelligent, 
and more moral, and refrain more from sensual indulgence.” 

How does the discontent of the English workmen of which you have 
spoken usually manifest itself? ”—“ In the workmen becoming masters ; 
in strikes and demands for wages almost always ill-considered, with 
which the master cannot comply, and which grievously interfere with his 
‘commercial operations. - Their ignorant expectations generate ill-will 
and hostility towards the masters.” 

* Are no jealousies entertained by the American workmen towards 
their masters ?””—* In America we never hear the word master; they 
usually speak of the manufacturer by n or as their employer, and 
view him rather as a tradesman to whom they dispose of their labour 
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than asa person. having a hostile interest. There are no j 
between American masters and workmen of the nature of .those,which 
appear to prevail between the English workmen and their employers.” 

Are there no combinations to keep up wages in America? ”—“ None 
amongst the American cotton-manufacturers,” 

* Are there no combination laws ?””—‘ None.” 

“To what do you attribute this state of things amongst the American 
workmen ?”—“ To their superior education, to their moral instruction, 
and to their temperate habits.” 

“Have you any national system of education ?”— We have public 
schools, supported partly by the state funds and partly by bequests. All 
children have the privilege of attending.” 

“Do they, in point of fact, very generally attend in the manufac- 
turing states ?”?—They universally attend ; and I think that information 
is more generally diffused through the villages and the whole com- 
munity of the New England states than amongst any other community 
of which I have any knowledge.” ' 

“ What is the general view taken of these schools by the manufac- 
turers and persons of wealth in America? ”—“ From their experience, 
they deem them of the greatest importance to the welfare of the state. 
They are encouraged by the state government, and all the leading per- 
sons of the state.”’’ 

4. The education found in other countries to be thus beneficial, 
and admitted to be the only means of improving the moral con- 
dition of the British manufacturing population, must in’ this, ‘as 
im other states, be ‘encouraged’ by the Government; must, in 
fact, be enforced by the Government, as it is now commanded by 
the law. ‘The education of this class in Great Britain, if they’ be 
educated at all, must be compulsory, because there is no natural 
and ‘powerful interest to secure it. The interest of the parent is, 
that the whole time of the child should be occupied in getting 
money ; for the ox ny the amount of the child’s wages, at: what- 
ever cost to its bodily and mental health, the greater is the ini- 
mediate advantage to the parent. It is a case in which the 
imterest of the parent is directly opposed to that of the child, and 
in which the intellectual and moral state of the*parent offers'no 
security that he will not sacrifice the child’s interest to his own. 


*I have known several instances,’ says Mr. Rickards, ‘ of children, or 
young persons, being retained by their parents in mills when sickness 
rendered them unfit for the occupation; and on the surgeon remon- 
strating with the mother, and saying that death would probably ensue, 
receiving for answer that it signified not, for if the children could not 
work they must die of starvation.’ 

Even though it may be true that such feelings and conduct-do not 
belong to these people as a class, still where there are some who 
are thus insensible to the bodily disease and suffering of their 
children, where the obvious and immediate interest of all is that 
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the child should work as long as the adult.;.and, where so large a 
proportion of the parents are themselves in a stage of gross 
ignorance, it is clear that the education of their children cannot 
be safely left to the parents. 

On the other hand, the master has no direct interest in the 
education of the children, but the contrary. The hours of labour 
cannot be sufficiently curtailed to afford time for efficient instruc- 
tion, without really putting the master to some trouble, inconve- 
nience, and expense, though there is evidence that the actual 
amount of either would not be as great as some have represented. 
The advantage of having more sober, industrious, and skilled 
work-people, is too remote to afford a sufficient inducement to 
the generality of the mill-owners voluntarily to incur these imme- 
diate evils. Accordingly, since the passing of the recent Act, 
which enjoins the daily instruction of the children, many manu- 
facturers have discharged all the children below the restricted 
age rather than be troubled with the educational clauses. There 
are, and there always have been, honourable exceptions ; cases in 
which masters spare neither trouble nor expense to afford to the 

oung work-people the means of regular and sound instruction ; 
but the reports of the inspectors are full of statements of the dis- 
charge of the young people below the restricted age, on account 
of the aversion of the masters to the educational clauses. 


*The advantages invariably resulting to the mill-owners themselves,’ 
‘says Mr. Saunders, the Factory Inspector for the Eastern District, ‘from 
diligent, persevermg exertions, in upholding a system of high moral 
feeling and regular conduct among the work-people, ought to be suffi- 
cient to induce others to adopt similar plans; but experience proves 
great difficulty to exist in persuading persons to change their ordinary 
habits, especially when the least additional trouble or =e is to be 
first incurred for a prospective advantage, the value of which they cannot 
fully and correctly estimate.’ 


There 1s evidence that even in cases where the master need 
incur no expense, nor be put to scarcely any trouble, and where 
the expense to the parent would be next to nothing, the indif- 
ference of ail parties to the education of the children is so great 
that they will not avail themselves of the means for the accom- 
plishment of that object, althou h those means are ready formed 
for them and offered to them. From the report of T. J. Howell, 
Esq., Factory oe for the Western District, it appears, that 
in the town of Trowbridge, Wilts, there are several: woollen- 
factories, which being impelled by steam, are not situated at in- 
convenient: distances from each other, as is the case where the 
moving-power is water; and that in this same town there has 
been, established, for some time, an excellent ‘ British School,’ 
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*I have repeatedly visited this school,’ says Mr. Howell, ‘and have 
witnessed the examination of the children in reading, writing, mental 
arithmetic, geography, statistics, algebra, &c. When the Factories’ Re- 
gulation Act had passed, the committee managing this establishment 
afforded, with great liberality, their prompt and cordial assistance for 
attaining the object to which the enactments of the Legislature had been 
directed : they supplied the ways and means of meeting the exigencies 
of the schooling clauses, as effectually as if the 22d section of the statute 
had conferred upon the inspector the substantive power and means to 
establish a school for the purposes of the Act.’ 

This will appear from the following extract from the com- 
mittee’s printed report for the year 1834 :— 

* The Legislature having provided, in the Factory Bill, that all children 
who work in factories under eleven years of age shall be educated, your 
committee have endeavoured to promote that object by admitting such 
children to attend half-time at half-price—namely, 14d. per week; and 
they trust this arrangement will induce many parents; who cannot afford 
to lose the whole of their children’s earnings, to give them some educa- 
tion by sacrificing a part. The particular attention of manufacturers also 
is called to this new plan, as, by using relays of children, they may afford 
an opportunity to all such as work in factories, and whose minds have 
been hitherto too much neglected, to avail themselves of the benefit of 
education. 

* But notwithstanding the lowness of the price, the excellence of the 
school and its vicinity to the factories, of 435 children attending this 
school, only two were employed in factories: these were brothers, working 
with and for their father. I know not how the experiment of combining 
employment in a factory with attendance ut a school could have been 
tried under more favourable cireumstances than at Trowbridge; yet I am 
constrained to admit that there it has not succeeded.’ 

Here, then, benevolent individuals appeal both to parents and 
masters, and offer to take the charge of the young workers, 
whose minds have been hitherto too much neglected, and to 
instruct them in reading, writing, mental arithmetic, geography, 
statistics, algebra, &c., at the expense of three-halfpence per 
week ; and this appeal is made in vain. There cannot be a more 
perfect demonstration that the educational part of the recent 
enactment will be generally and wholly neglected, unless the 
Government take effectual means to enforce it. , 

5. Had an experienced and skilful mind set itself to devise a 
conibination of circumstances favourable to the enforcement of a 
compulsory and uniform plan of education, on a largeportion of 
the working classes, it could scarcely have contrived arrange- 
merits so well adapted for that object as those which the factories 
spontaneously offer. ‘The children employed in factories, forming, 
as a distinct class, a considerable portion of the infant population, 
the numbers of which are rapidly increasing, not only in propor- 
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tion to the increase of the population engaged in manufacturing 
industry, but in consequence of the tendency of improventents in 
machinery to throw more and more of the work wpon children, 
to the displacement of adult labour, are assembled in large 
numbers, in buildings of a peculiar construction, not to be mis- 
taken for private buildings, the entrance into, and the dismissal 
from, which, take place with the regularity of military. discipline. 
These assemblages, so situated, may be easily subjected to regu- 
lation without the expense of any police, and without the in- 
convenience of any scrutiny into private dwellings and occupa- 
tions. 

6. Under circumstances so favourable to the enforcement, on 
so large a class, of a uniform course of instruction, there cannot 
be a doubt that the subject-matter taught should include a greater 
diversity and a wider range of subjects than is commonly con- 
templated. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, the only things 
generally attempted to be taught, are rather preliminary arts 
than the proper materials of knowledge. As ordinarily commu- 
nicated, they are but little conducive to the development of the 
mental faculties, and they afford few facts and ideas on which 
those faculties may subsequently work. It is foreign from our 
present object to enter into the consideration of the subjects which 
might be advantageously included in a course of instruction for 
the working-people as a class, or for this particular portion of it; 
but it is obvious that such a course might embrace, for example, 
many of the subjects included under natural history, as minerals, 
plants, and animals; drawing, of whici writing is but a particular 
and a difficult application, for the various angles exhibited by 
crystals, the outlines of some of the objects of botany and zoology, 
and more especially the figures of geometry, afford forms far 
more easily traced upon sand and slate than those which are pro- 
duced by writing, under the name of letters and words; geo- 
metry, for the illustration of which the most familiar specimens 
might be employed, such as rules, pencils, slates, marbles, balls, 
tops, hoops, &c.; mental arithmetic; algebra; geography and 
history ; but especially mechanics, and particularly the lever; the 
wheel, the pulley, the inclined plane, the screw, the steam-engine, 
and the applications of these mechanical powers in maximizing 
foree and speed, and in minimizing bodily labour, coustantly in 
operation before their eyes. In addition to all this, the female 
children should be taught needle-work in all the forms to which 
it is applicable to domestic use ; economical modes of housekeep-: 
ing ; habits of order and cleanliness, &c. 

If these and the like subjects, taught to whatever extent may 
be found practicable and useful, were communicated on the prin- 
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ciples of the British and National Schools, the efficiency, of which, 
in teaching the preliminary arts of education, is universally. ad- 
mitted, a which are capable of being applied to instruction, in 
the higher branches of human knowledge, with the utmost.pre-| 
cision and exactness, and with a prodigious economy of time and 
labour, there would be exhibited in the schools of the factory: the 
novel and beautiful spectacle of a power and skill operating, on 
the human. mind, in the communication of knowledge, analogous 
to that in action, in the machinery of the factory, in preparing and 
fabricating the materials upon which it works. 

But, after all, knowledge is not conduct, yet knowledge is yalu- 
able only as it leads, by the direction and regulation of conduct, 
to happiness. ‘There should, therefore, be a superadded agency 
in unceasing operation to direct the knowledge acquired to the, 
best uses; the best for the individual and the community. . And 
such an agency would, in part, be created by the very mechanism 
of such a school, and by the mental states induced during the 
reeeption of such knowledge as has been indicated. The habits 
of attention acquired, the insight gained into the properties, of 
objects, the perception of their relations, the practice of reasoning, 
the discernment of the conduciveness of certain things to human, 
happiness, and of certain other things to human misery, the mere) 
abstraction for so large a portion of time, of the thoughts frona 
the mechanical routine of the daily occupation, and frora personal; 
and animal gratifications, and the fixing them on the,topics. which 
form the subject-matter of instruction ; all this, which is effected 
eyery minute during the actual occupation of the mind.in the recep-, 
tion of knowledge, must induce mental states conducive, in a high 
degree, to correct moral feeling and right moral action.. Were. 
the two hundred thousand young persons now almost wholly 
neglected, for whom the recent’ Act provides two hours’ daily 
instruction, thus actively employed for the space of two hours 
every day, in receiving into their minds all the information, on 
this range of subjects, which experience proves it .is in the power 
of a national system of education to communicate, what would. 
be their capacity to perceive their own true interests. and_ the; 
interests of those connected with them, and their disposition to 
observe the course of conduct required for the security of both, as 
contrasted with the want of such capacity and disposition in the 
great majority of this class at present ! Men, who, during their. 
infancy and youth, have had the advantage of such intellectual 
and.moral training, would take an interest in their..work, and 
would do it with skill and with fidelity. They would have as 
profound a respect for property as the most instructed minds in 
the community, because they would understand as well. the 
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grounds on which the institution of property is based. Not oné of 
these’men would ever engage in unfair strikes ; not one would join 
in utifair combinations agamst the masters ; not one would ever 
become an agitator, or the supporter of an agitator : they would 
have too clear an understanding of their own true interests, the 
would have been too much accustomed to perceive the relation of 
means to ends, to be capable of being seduced into mischievous 
courses. All their names would be found enrolled in the benefit 
society ; many of them would be often seen in the reading-room 
and the lecture-room of their institute, never in the ale-house or 
the gin-palace ; their taste for mental pleasures would render 
intoxicating stimulants an abomination to them; they would be 
human beings, with rational minds and honest hopes and aims, 
fit to be intrusted with the privileges of citizens, because, pos- 
sessing knowledge and integrity to perform their duties. 

That it was the object of the framers of the recent Act not only 
to'improve the physical condition of the factory operatives, but 
to'work out in them this great moral change, no one can doubt 
who examines the provisions of the Act. It is deeply to be 
lamented that, during the progréss of the Commission, and 
during the passage of the Bill founded on the report of the 
Céntral Board through its successive stages in Parliament, Lord 
Brougham took no interest in this matter. Pains were taken ‘to 
bring the educational part of the measure under his notice, and 
to intérest him in it. But the political objects by which he was 
at that time engrossed diverted his attention from a subject 
whith could not but have excited his sympathy and secured his 
powerful aid, if he had but once obtained a distinet perception of 
the’ magnitude and the bearing of the purpose. Minds so pre- 
occupied cannot be pleaded in excuse for the neglect of this sub- 
ject by other members of the Legislature, Yet even these members 
do fiot appear ever to have taken an active part upon this subject : 
cértainly the proposed measure received no assistance from their 
advocacy, nor did they defend it against the many, and, as the 
event proved, too successful attacks to which it was exposed*. 
E¥en after its defeat in the Lords they take no notice of this 
fresh instance of the hostility of that House to every measure 
conducive to the real advantage of the people. A clause had 
been inserted in the original Bill and passed the Commons, which 
provided for raising the pecuniary means that might be neces- 





* There is greater excuse for the conduct of the members referred to than the writer 

During the, first. reformed Parliament the Whigs relied so entirely upon 

their majorities, that it was most difficult for any of those who opposed them, who 

were not leaders among the Tories, to gain the slightest attention to any proposition, 
however sound or excellent it might be.—Ed.'L. and W. R. , 
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sary to carry the measure into effect, the educational part of it, 
of course, among the rest. This clause, at the imstance of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, was thrown out; nor can there be a-doubt 
that it was advisedly done, in order to defeat this vital part of the 
measure. And the omission of this clause has accomplished the 
malificent purpose which its rejection was intended to effect. 
According to the Act, every child employed in a factory durin 

the whole period of the restricted age must attend at schoo 
two hours on every working-day ; and must produce to the mill- 
owner, every Monday morning, a certificate of such attendance 
during the preceding week, signed by the schoolmaster. But 
the Act, as it now stands, though not as it originally went from 
the House of Commons, makes no provision for building school- 
rooms where none exist, nor for the payment of schoolmasters. 
Unless the clause of the original Bill be re-introduced into the 
Act, this defect can now be remedied only by a Parliamentary 
grant. And surely there is no public object for the accomplish- 
ment of which a portion of the public money can be better spent ; 
and the amount of the sum required would be trifling. We do 
implore the members of the Legislature, who take an interest in 
the real improvement of the people, to direct their attention to 
this subject, and to use their influence with an indifferent, if not 
a reluctant, Government, to induce them to afford the means to 


carry into full operation the existing law. We repeat, with- 

out watchfulness and exertion on their part, the present law, like 

the Apprentice Act, and every other ay woees enactment which 
1 


has had a similar object in view, will become a dead letter. 
For there are arrayed against it powerful interests which must 
defeat it, unless an agency be created adequate to enforce it. 
There is the interest of the parent, who, it is proved, cares only 
for the wages of his child, and who will do everything in his 
power to evade any provision made for its physical and moral 
improvement, if that improvement cost any portion, however 
small, of the child’s wages. There is the interest of the work- 
man on whom the care required, by the law, of the health and 
morals of the child imposes considerable trouble and some ex- 
pense. There is the interest of the master to whom the strict 
observance of the regulations necessary to insure the proper in- 
struction of the child must cause still more trouble and expense. 
There is the interest of the advocate for imposing restriction on 
adult labour who, in order to demonstrate that there is no true 
remedy for the evils of the factory system but the Ten-hour 
Bill, will do everything in his power to counteract the worki 

of a measure, the direct and immediate object of which is limi 

to the regulation of the labour, the protection of the health, and 
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the seeurity of the edueation of the young ; that is, ef those who 
have not the disposal. of their own time, who do not receive their 
own wages, and who cannot instruct themselves. There is the 
imterest of the ally, the chief active promoter of the Ten-hour 
project, the operative agitator, himself an operative, who avoids 
the necessity of labour by taking on himself the more easy em- 
ployment ofdeclaiming. This is the man who, in return for the 
payment he receives, assumes the command of the discontented 
members of the operative body in all their rash and headlong 
strikes; whe abuses them by leading them to entertain,the most 
extravagant and delusive expectations—for instance, that if they 
work shorter time they will get better wages ; and from whom the 
more intelligent and industrious operatives, as several of these men 
themselves state in evidence, are ultimately induced to separate 
‘by woeful experience of the loss and suffering brought upon 
themselves and their families.’ (See the evidence of Mr. Detrosier 
taken by the Central Board.) 

Than these ‘delegates of the operatives’ there is no class of 
men who have a stronger interest in the complete failure of the 
recent Act. . 

To enforce the provisions of this Act against such powerful 
interests, the only machinery created by the statute consists of 
four inspectors for the whole of the kingdom, te whom, by the 
authority of the Home Office, superintendents have been added, 
who act under the inspectors. ‘The sole authority for enforcing 
the Act is lodged in the inspectors, who are responsible to the 
Seeretary of State for the Home Department. This agency is 
inadequate to enforce the uniform and strict observance of the 
law, among others, for the following reasons :— 

1. The experience of each inspector is limited to a part of the 
field over the whole of which the law is to be enforced, and each 
is but little acquainted with the cireumstances which are not 
prominent in his own district. 

2. Each inspector is impressed the most forcibly by the repre- 
sentations which are made to him in his own district, and by the 
circumstances which he observes to be most prominent there ; and 
it is impossible that he can have so clear an apprehension of what 
may be peculiar to other districts, or more prominent in the 
latter than in his own. 

3. The consequence is, that each inspector adopts a different 
view, necessarily a partial, and so far an incorrect one, as to what 
is expedient or inexpedient, practicable or impracticable. Accord- 
ingly, the reports of the different inspectors are full of the most 
conflicting statements in reference to the expediency or inexpedi- 
ency, the practicability or impracticability of almost all the main 
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provisions of the Act, which it: is their duty by every means at 
their command to enforce. There is the like conflicting opi 

as to'the amendments which might render the Act more extén- 
sively useful and more uniformly and completely obeyed. Kath 
having-a view of his own has a nostrum of his own. Were ail 
these men highly intelligent, perfectly well qualified for ‘their 
office, and zealously devoted to their duty, they would be-‘pre- 
cluded; by the very occupation of their time and thoughts im the 
diseharge of their specific functions, from the means and oppor- 
tunities of discriminating and considering the cireumstancés ‘com- 
mon to the whole manufacturing body and those peculiar’to par- 
ticular localities; and they would, therefore,’ be incapable‘ of 
forming a correct judgment of the regulations practicable and 
expedient for all. This can only be done by minds which’ see the 
whole, and by a body which is responsible for the working’ of the 
entire measure. , 

4. There is another consideration which will have weight with 
those whe have reflected on such matters. The inspector enters 
the mill with no hostile intention. He merely goes to seé that 
certain enactments are obeyed which the Legislature has ordained: 
It is the interest of the mill-owner to treat him with courtesy: ‘it - 
is equally the interest of the inspector to return the civility he 
soneie  Aeetie he knows that: his labour will be lessenéd by 
the ration of the mill-owner. A friendly intercourse ‘is 
thus likely to arise between them, which will increase with the 
frequency and intimacy of their intereommunication. A bias’ in 
favour of the mill-owner will thus be apt to take ion of the 
inspector's mind ; at all events, his sympathies will retider it dif- 
ficult for him rigidly to enforce what is obviously against the’ mill- 
owner’s immediate interests, perhaps apparently exceedingly to 
his disadvantage. ‘To such influences all men placed ‘in ‘sucha 
position must be exposed: but from such interests, which are 
sinister interests, a central authority is free. Accordingly, when a 
measure is to be enforced, which is opposed to established inte- 
rests, it is uniformly found that that measure is best worked by an 
authority which never comes into direct contact with the interests 
that are to be operated upou. 

From the whole it follows that it is expedient to appoint a cen- 
tral authority to which the inspectors should report, and which 
should frame regulations for their guidance. The advantages of 
such # central control are :— 


I. That whatever regulations might be issued would ‘be 
founded on an accurate knowledge of ail the circumstances which 
called for their enforcement. In case of doubt the central au- 
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thority. would direct inquiry to that point, until all the cireum- 
stances were ascertained, and the consequent regulation would be 
acy enforced, because the grounds of it would be fully under- 

2, Uniformity would be given to the working of the whole 
measure. From the beginning to the end of the examinations of 
the, District Commissioners, and from the beginning to the end 
of the Reports of the Faetory Inspectors, the representations of 
the manufacturers are uniform and decided on this point, that 
there should be one law for all, and that the law should be 
rigidly enforced on all. Not, indeed, that there should be one 
law. in the sense of those who would restrict the adult labour of 
all the factories in the kingdom to that exact time which they 
haye found it convenient to work their own mills; but one law 
framed.on the great interests common to all. Passages without 
number might be cited containing the declarations of manufae- 
turers of all grades that they would willingly sustain some pre- 
sent. meonyenience and incur some expense, with a view to carry 
into, effect reasonable and useful regulations, provided a general 
conformity to. such regulations were strictly enforced: but such 
general conformity can be enforced only by an authority super- 
intending and controlling the whole. 

3. Responsibility would be concentrated. The faetory in- 
spector is responsible only for what takes place in his own dis- 
trict. . No one inspector, nor all the inspectors together, are re- 
sponsible for the proper working of the statute in all the districts; 
nor are they bound to report to a competent authority why it 
does not work, if it does not, and to suggest the remedies which 
their observation and experience may have led them to discover. 
Next. to the Poor Law Act, there is no legislative measure op- 
posed to so many interests as the Factory Act; but hostile as 
the Poor Law Act is to numerous and powerful interests, yet 
with the exception, of those individual interests, and with the 
exception of paupers, the whole community has a direct peeuni- 
ary interest in its being carried into full effect : on the other 
hand, the Factory Act is directly advantageous only to a number 
of helpless children, and cannot be carried into operation without 
immediate disadvantage to large classes—parents, masters, ope- 
ratives, the pretended friends of the operatives, and their mis- 
taken friends. If, then, the Poor Law Act could not be worked 
without a central authority to frame and enforce the necessary 
regulations, still less can the Factory Act be carried into opera- 
tion without some similar authority. For the working of the 
Poor Law Act, the Legislature has appointed a Central Board 
of Poor Law Commissioners and a body of Assistant Commis- 
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sioners, the duty of the latter being personally to inspect tbe dif- 
ferent parishes in the kingdom, and to report to the Central 
Board ; and the office of the former being to frame regulations 
which it is the part of the latter to enforce. For the working of 
the Factory Act, the Legislature has appointed only what is 
analogous to the Assistant Commissioners, and has omitted to 
apo a Central Board, a superintending and controlling body. 

he Commissioners did not recommend the appointment of a 
Central Board, because it was presumed that the Home Office 
would perform the duties that would deyolve upon such a body ; 
but the result has proved that this expectation was ill-founded. 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department is utterly 
incapable of superintending and controlling the working of this 
measure. 

First, because he is already overwhelmed with such a mul- 
tiplicity of affairs that he cannot possibly give to it the requisite 
attention. 

2. Because the Factory Inspectors send him, in their different 
Reports, conflicting evidence; he has not leisure to investigate 
which is right or which is wrong; and so, not seeing any clear 
course before him, and unwilling to incur any more responsi- 
bases than he can help, he does nothing; but this doing nothing 
implies doing a vast amount of evil, in suffering a beneficent 
law to be violated or neglected with impunity. 

3. His office is political: his parliamentary duties bring him 
into immediate contact with the principal master-manufacturers, 
many of whom haye seats in the House of Commons, It may 
happen that some of his colleagues in office may be returned for 
some of the manufacturing districts, whose principal constituents 
imay be mill-owners. In this manner, even though there may be 
no ground for the suspicion, yet he cannot possibly be free from 
the suspicion, which the functionary in question ought to be, that 
the’ interests of the mill-owners may have a disproportionate and 
unjust influence over both what is done and what is not done. 

4. He has no interest in appointing, as inspectors, men who 
possess, in an eminent degree, the qualities appropriate to the 
office; but the appointment is likely to be an ordinary one of 
mere patronage. Of the appointments already made two are 
decidedly bad. The duty of the factory inspector is to enforce 
the provisions of the Factory Act. Two of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed as inspectors have entered on their office with a strong, 
and one of them, at least, with a publicly declared conviction, 
that the provisions of the Factory Act are incapable of being 
earried into effect. Mr, Rickards, the inspector for the Man- 
chester District, conceived that the education of the children would 
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be sufficieritly attended to by Sunday-schooling, and was decided! 

hostile to their working in double sets, the only mode whic 

admits of the combination of the factory labour with efficient 
education. Accordingly his Reports to the Secretary of State, 
from beginning to end, are full of statements, that the double sets 
and the educational clauses of the Act are ‘an intolerable rm 
ance’ to the masters, a source of the greatest distress to the 
parents, a cause of insuperable difficulty to the work-people, and, 
in short, that they are ‘ utterly impracticable ;’ that is, he yields 
without a struggle to the interests arrayed against the Act, the 
Pay function of his office being to enforce the observance of the 

ct in contravention of those interests. 

But the extraordinary fact is, that on the resignation of Mr. 
Rickards, the Home Office appointed in his place Mr. Stuart, 
the ery man who publicly protested against the plan recom- 
mended by the Central Board, and adopted by the Legislature ; 


who designated the essential part of that plan the ‘ great blunder 
of the Government,’ and who charged the Central Board with 
suppressing evidence, in order to carry, against evidence, their 
own favourite project. Of the qualifications of this gentleman 
for smoothing difficulties, conciliating prejudices, discriminating 
the real obstacles, and facilitating their removal, necessary on the 


part of an inspector in his efforts to promote the effectual work- 
ing of the Act, some opinion may be formed from the language 
addressed by Mr. Stuart to the Central Board in the letters ad- 
verted to by Mr. Fielden ; and which, not satisfied with address- 
ing to the Central Board, Mr. Stuart caused to be published in 
the newspapers of the day. 


‘ Relays of children (he says) are not practicable. To reduce the 
hours of labour for children below fourteen years of age to six or eight 
hours per day will have the effect of destroying the order of the mills 
altogether ; for they cannot be carried on without that class of children, 
and a sufficient number of that class cannot be got, neither can parents 
maintain their children upon half wages.’-—‘ I know well how diffieult 
it is to convince those who in the closet have adopted a theoretical 
notion, in accordance with their general and preconceived views, that it 
is at variance with facts, and with the evidence afforded by the senses, 
Still I have so much faith in the candour of the gentlemen composing 
the Central Board as to be thoroughly satisfied that had they seen, as 
we did, the population of the factories, and had they thus been made 
aware of the lamentable effects to the younger part of it to be appre- 
hended from effect being given to their recommendation, they would 
have paused in the mischievous and hazardous course they appear to 
me, even at this hour, to be pursuing.’—*‘ You are, as I sincerely think, 
incurring a tremendous responsibility by acting on such evidence as you 
describe, opposed as it is, not by opinions alone, but by facts stated on 
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oath by the manufacturers.’—* If your views shall be carried by:the force 
of the Government, the consequences will inevitably be to.convert a.con- 
siderable part of the population, called into existence by the establish- 
ment of our manufactories, into paupers, and to do irretrievable mis- 
chief by depriving great numbers of families of the means of support.’— 
* Such is the evidence, both in point of fact and of opinion, of the most 
experienced master cotton-spinner in Scotland, the managing partner 
of one of the greatest manufacturing establishments in that country, with 
reference to the scheme which the Central Board persists in recommend- 
ing for the sanction of Parliament.’ 


The gentleman here alluded to by Mr. Stuart is Mr. Buchanan, 
who, misconceiving the real nature of the proposal of the Central 
Board, returned an answer unfavourable to it. Mr. Stuart thus 
describes Mr. Buchanan : 


‘A gentleman of the greatest respectability, the oldest cotton-spinner 
in. Scotland, originally educated in the spinning business with , Sir 
Richard Arkwright, and afterwards having successively had the ma- 
nagement of the works of Ballindalloch, Deanstown, and at CATRINE. 
The Board will therefore judge of the value attaching to the commu- 
nications received from such a quarter. Mr. Buchanan’s answer is not 
a matter of opinion (as you, without due consideration, assert), but a 
matter of fact, depending on his knowledge of the population of Catrine, 
a population entirely connected with his own works, as I can testify 
after being on the spot, that a change of hands in his situation’ is 
impracticable.’ 

Such is the conviction of Mr. Stuart, and such is the mode iin 
which he endeavoured to prevail on the Central Board not-to 
persist in their recommendation; or, if ‘they did persist in it, ‘to 

revent the Legislature from adopting it ; but the Central Board 

aving persisted in it, and the Legislature having adopted it, out 
of all the people in Great Britain, Mr. Stuart is the man, selected 
hy the Home Office, to carry the recommendation: into. effeet. 
There is indeed a reporty we do not know how far it may be true, 
that in the present instattce Mr. Stuart has been forced in on the 
Home Office on the shoulders of the Scotch Members. It is pretty 
certain that the Scotch Members have exerted themselves very 
earnestly in his behalf. If this be so, it is a pregnant instance of 
the evil of placing the appointment of such an officer in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Home Department. 

But however this may be, Mr. Stuart is now the inspector for 
Scotland. Of course he will find the statute which he is.:ap- 
jes coe to enforce everywhere impracticable. The late inspeetor 

or Scotland, indeed, Mr. Horner, in his very able and instructive 
Report, 22d February, 1836, in enumerating the several places.in 
Scotland where the combination of the relay system with: ¢duea- 
tion has had a fair trial, and been found to’ work well, mentions 
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* Carrie, im Ayrshire, where, in May, 1835, it, was pronounced, 
before trial, to be impracticable ; but, in October, 1835, was found, after 
tral, to be attended with no difficulty after the first few weeks,’ 

But Mr. Stuart ‘ knows well how difficult it is to,convince those 
who have adopted a theoretical notion in accordance with their 
general and preconceived views, that it is at variance with facts 
and with the evidence afforded by the senses.’ Mr. Stuart will 
therefore, of course, when he next visits Catrine, report to the 
Government, ‘ that it is not a matter of opinion, but a matter of 
fact, depending on his knowledge of the people of Catrine, as he 
can testify after being on the _ that a change of hands in that 
situation, and. consequently that the combization ‘of the relay 
system with education, is there at least impracticable.’ 

Mr. Horner, in the Report just adverted to, has further stated 
that * the relay system has been tried, and is now in operation in 
sixty-two mills in Scotland, and three in Ireland, and successfull 
even where it was adopted with great reluctance; and that the 
children in those mills are thus enjoying the benefit of education 
which, without the Factory Act, they could not have had.’ But 
Mr. Stuart, who is now the inspector for Scotland, will of course 
find in these, and in all other places in that country, that the com- 
bination of the relay system and education is ‘impracticable,’ and 
that ifan attempt be made by the Government to enforce such a 
system, ‘ the consequences will inevitably be to convert.a con- 
siderable part of the population, called into existence by the 
establishment.of our manufactories, into paupers, and to do irre- 
trievable mischief by -depriving great numbers of families of the 
means of support.’ ; : 

The appoimtment of persons with such impressions and opinions 
to carry into operation a measure requiring the conciliation of 
much prejudice, and. the removal of many obstacles, real and 
imaginary, is only one among innumerable instances of the risk 
of failure to which the most important legislative measures are 
exposed from the! neglect to constitute a competent authority 
charged with their execution. In the present instance an. au- 
thority wholly removed from all political contention and influence, 
and responsible only to Parliament, should be constituted, to 
which the visiting inspectors should report, and from which they 
should receive their instructions; There is every reason to believe 
that the appomtment of such functionaries, or if one should -be 
found competent to the duty, as would. probably be the case, of one 
such ‘functionary, together with a provision for the erection of 
schools where necessary, and for the payment of schoolmasters, 
would ultimately accomplish, in a very complete degree, every 
object contemplated. by the Legislature in the recent Act, 
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We had intended, by the collection and comparison of the 
evidence contained in the Reports of the inspectors, to show that 
the existing statute is satisfactory to the great body of the manu- 
factuters; that it has already proved effectual in some of its 
main provisions ; that the good effected by it is decided, and by 
the most competent judges is admitted and appreciated; and 
that the important points in which it has hitherto failed, and is 
likely to fail, would be easily and perfectly accomplished by the 
agency which we have suggested: but the space will not allow us at 
present to enter on these topics. We can only add, that, from the 
examination of the whole of this question, we are of opinion that 
a demonstration has been afforded, that if the great evils of the 
factory system be not now generally and completely cured, it will 
be the sole fault of the Government. A formal and solemn in- 
quisition into the matter has decided that restriction on the 
labour of the children is necessary, and that care of their educa- 
tion is still more imperatively required, even than the curtailment 
of their hours of labour. A plan has been propounded, by which 
both objects may be accomplished at a moderate expense, and 
with a moderate degree of trouble. The Legislature has adopted 
that plan, aud has made it the law of the land: it is therefore 
the duty of the Government to enforce the observance of the law. 

The recent Act, in the opinion of many who have acceded to 
it, is not a full and adequate measure. 

*I ask,’ says Mr. Fielden, ‘ for what the late Sir Robert Peel asked 
the House to grant in 1815; since which time the consumption of 
cotton has been increased from 6,000 to 18,000 bags per week, and the 
labour of both children and adults very much increased in intensity and 
depreciated in value.—‘I think that our factory system will not be 
what it ought to be, until the time of all be reduced to eight hours a 
day, with two hours for training and instruction.’ 

By many of those who are of opinion that it is right to place 
a restriction upon infant, but not upon adult, labour, it was 
thought that the recent Act does not carry the period of restric- 
tion high enough ; but that it ought to extend further into the age 
of puberty, at least to the termination instead of the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth year: but both parties recognised, in the 
proposed measure, a certain amount of good, for the sake of 
obtaining which, each consented to give up its extreme opinion. 
The recent Act is, therefore, a compromise between persons 
holding widely different opinions on the subject in question, all 
of whom have a right to demand the strict enforeement of the 
existing law. The Government is in the dilemma described by 
Mr. Fielden : 

* The Ministers stand in this position: they threw out Lord Ashley’s 
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Ten-hour Bill, because commissioners of their own told them it did not 
give protection to children, whose labour ought to be restricted to eight 
hours. Then, as their Eight-hour Act will not work pleasantly, upon 
the advice of their inspectors, they want to drive us back to twelve 
hours, because that is adequate protection.’—‘ One of two things we ask 
for: give us a Ten-hour Bill, as proposed by Lord Ashley, or carry 
your own Act into full effect. Protect raz Cuitpren some Way or 
another: do it wisely if you can, but do it; and do not sport with us 
and them, by passing an Act one day upon the authority of a set of 
commissioners, and by repealing it the next day upon the authority of 
inspectors. Recollect that you would have the commission, and that if 
you appointed to it men who supplied you with false information, the 
country has had to pay a large sum of money for volumes of falsehoods ; 
and if it were truth that the country thus bought at your instance, the 
country expects that you will not suffer the men who are appointed to 
put in force an Act passed on grounds so well established, to shrink 
from the duties that they in their turn are well paid to perform, and 
relieve themselves from the task of protecting poverty and feebleness 
from the gripe of wealth and strength, merely because it is a disagree- 
able duty. For ovserve, though your inspectors call the main provisions 
of the Act impracticable, they show clearly that when taken in the 
letter they are not so; for they find benevolent men who adhere to the 
Act in its very letter. Recollect these things: make us all comply with 
this Act, or give us the Ten-hour Bill, for which we moved in 1833. 
This is what we say to the Government; and anything short of one 
or the other of these will not content the manufacturing people.’ 

Nor will it, nor ought it, to content people not manufacturing. 
By the existing law provision is made for the protection of the 
health of the children, and for securing their intellectual and 
moral instruction. If the Government do not avail themselves of 
the powers given them by the Legislature for the accomplish- 
ment of these beneficent objects, the responsibility will be wholl 
their own. There cannot be a question that the Legislature will 
ee whatever further powers and aids experience may prove to 

necessary for the complete accomplishment of an object for 

which it has already done so much. D.S. 





Art. IX. 


1. The Court and Camp of Don Carlos, being the results of a 
late Tour in the Basque Provinces, and parts of Catalonia, 
Arragon, Castile, and Estramadura. By Michael Burke 
Honan. London: Macrone. 1836. 

2. Twelve Months in the British Legion. By an Officer of the 
9th Regiment. Macrone. 1836. » cts 

TF the following doctrine was in any degree applicable to the 
case of Greece, a country oppressed by a horde of foreign 
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barbarians, much more so is it to Spain at present, and to all 
countries suffering under civil dissension ; 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
' The only hope of courage dwells. 

If, in any country, one party can only subdue the other by. aid 
from ‘without, it is plain that the moment that aid is withdrawn, 
which it must be some time or other, the whole battle is to be 
fought over again; for, besides the fact that the beaten party is 
actually not beaten by their opponents among their own country- 
men, there will always be rankling at bottom the feeling of 
bitterness that those opponents called in a band of foreigners to 
thrash them in their own country. What should we Rel ifa 
parcel of Hessians, Prussians, or Russians, were called in to heal 
our political dissensions? In the time of our civil wars such in- 
terference would have been not unlikely to procure for the inter- 
lopers the fate which the Scots, under Wallace, after the battle 
of Stirling, bestowed upon the English treasurer, Cressingham : 
they sited girths for their horses of his skin. We have heard 
Englishmen say, that when reading the doings of the foreigner 
Prince Rupert, they felt as if they would have given a good deal 
‘for a good shot or sabre-cut at the brigand. The consequence 
will be, another civil war breaking out on the first opportunity, 
with the proportions of havoc and massacre usual on_ those 
occasions among people who are more than semi-barbarous, and 
who have had nothing even of the forms of free institutions to act 
as a safety valve, by which may escape some portion of the ran- 
cour of political opposition and the jealousy of exclusive \porvogee. 
So that, upon the whole, the amount of bloodshed and of evil is 
likely to be decidedly greater when there is interference than 
when there is none. 

Mr. Michael Burke Honan, author of one of the works named 
at the head of this article, and bearing the somewhat catchpenny 
title of the « Court and Camp of Don Carlos,’ complains loudly of 
the conduct of the mob in the affair of the Barcelona massacre. 
He pours forth, on the occasion, a flood of rhetoric, which is not 

uite equal in quality to that of Demosthenes. He dwells upon 
the circumstance of the head of one of the victims having been 
‘kicked up and down the long and beautiful street by some of 
the demons.’—(p. 308.) Does the circumstance of the street’s 
being a ‘ beautiful’ one increase the atrocity of the act deseribed ? 
or was Mr. Honan. in want of a long word to help to round a 
period and eke out a line? His logic, on this oceasion, is about 
on a par with his, rhetoric, Some Constitutionalist prisoners were 
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sent on board two English ships-of-war, ‘not, says Mr. Honan, 
‘to save them from being massacred, but to prevent them being 
rescued, —(p. 311.) And, as if to show that he had made a 
notable discovery, he prints the last word in italics. The sen- 
tence, by the by, is a fair specimen of Mr, Honan’s English. 
Again, Lord Ingestrie took on board some Carlist prisoners, to 
prevent their being murdered by the Urbanos. Was. not. safe 
custody equally the object in both cases? Would any man who 
had ever learned to put three ideas logically together have 
attempted to draw a distinction between the two cases, such as to 
authorize him to say that the former case was making a gaol of 
a British man-of-war, and the latter was merely affording pro- 
tection to refugees? Does the writer mean. to infer that Lord 
Ingestrie was to let the Carlists loose, that he was not to make 
his ship as much a gaol as the others were? And what are we 
to think of a writer, who, upon the strength of so unwarranted a 
conclusion, deluges his readers with several pages of such rhetoric 
as the following: ‘What! is the spirit of Old England so far 
reduced? Are our ships become prisons—our captains turn- 
keys—and the Tower of London the depdét for supplying arms 
to assassins? Why, Bottom, the weaver, could have done the 
thing better. What will he say to such acts on the part of his 
favourites, the Carlists, as the following, related by an eye-witness 
of unexceptionable authority ?— ' 

* A sergeant and private of the Grenadiers were shot dead while ad- 
vancing on a fortified house occupied by the Carlists. The company 
afterwards being obliged to make a hurried retreat to join the reserve, 
it was found impossible to carry off the bodies of these two men, and 
the country people brought word the next day that the Carlists cut them 
up into six-pound pieces, and marched into Hernani with the portions 
of human flesh sticking on the points of their bayonets.’—T7welve 
Months in the British Legion, p. 43. 

In making the above remarks, which we have felt it our dut 
to do, we by no means deny all merit to Mr. Honan’s book, thou h 
in general loosely written, perhaps from haste. We think his 
description of the Spanish bull-fights the best we have anywhere 
met with, though not so much from the superior style of its execu- 
tion, as ‘from its containing so many new details; and we are 
willing to rely on the general accuracy of his account of the con- 
dition of the hardy mountaineers who compose the strength of the 
Carlist cause. ' 

It certainly appears to us, from the best evidence that we have 
been able to procure on the subject, that these hill-people are the 
élite. of the Spaniards of the present day, retaining, with the 
vices, some of the virtues of hardy warlike barbarians, while the 
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rest of the Spaniards have lost nearly all those virtues without 
having obtained in their room almost any of the virtues of  civili- 
zation ; for, in truth, we must bear in mind, that in treating of 
the Spaniards, we are treating of men in a state of at least more 
than semi-barbarism. Mr. Honan, then, and others who do so, 
are wrong in making an outcry against savages for acting like 
savages. What is the state of the case? The privileged classes 
of Spain, the kings, the nobles, and the priests, have kept the 
mass of the population in a state of the most miserable poverty 
and ignorance. If you keep a man ignorant, he will be reckless. 
If you keep an animal of the nobler, at least of the carnivorous 
kind, whether beast or man, hungry, he will be ferocious. 
Knowing this, what can Mr. Honan and his friends mean by 
inveighing against the animals, and not their keepers, whose 
business it was to see them properly fed and instructed? If it be 
said that the animals may still evince a ferocious disposition, even 
when properly fed and instructed, we deny that the case has ever 
yet happened, and it will be time enough to consider it when the 
existence of the fact is proved. 

Besides, do these gentlemen imagine, that when the kings 
and the Inquisition of Spain, with superior education, and 
without the excuse of hunger to make them ferocious, have 
been committing the most horrible atrocities for centuries, the 
people or the mob, or if they like, the beastly rabble, as 
some of them elegantly phrase it, should exhibit all at once 
superhuman forbearance and moderation? A rabble has the 
same animal instincts as a king, a council of nobles, or a con- 
clave of inquisitors. If you tickle it, does it not laugh? If you 
prick it, does it not bleed? If you poison it, does it not die? 
And if you wrong it, shali it not revenge? They must not 
expect that kings, monks, and nobles, are to be for ever the only 
participators of that banquet with the gods. And, with a savage, 
what is revenge but the death of his enemy? But, in facet, 
whenever these persons speak of what Bishop Bramhall felici- 
tously called ‘that underfoot of people,’ they appear quite to 
forget, that though the lieutenant is to be saved before the 
ancient, yet the ancient has a soul to be saved as well as the 
lieutenant. They are like children who, when they play at any 
game, are out of humour unless they are always on the winning 
side; and, in truth, they have had things their own way so long, 
that it is no wonder they are become spoiled children. N everthe- 
less, they must not expect that they are always to use daggers, 
and their opponents baited foils ; that the ‘ underfoot’ are to fight 
with pop-guns and swords of lath, and they with guns shotted 
to the lips, and— ; 
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* Swords of Spain—the icebrook’s temper.’ 

As Mr. Honan’s book has already received a large share of the 
attention of the public, we shall not enter farther into its merits ; 
but we are enabled to lay before our readers some extracts relat- 
ing more to the other side of the question, from the Journal of an 
Officer in the British Legion, serving in Spain, under General 
Evans. We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of making 
these extracts, for two reasons: first, because, from the known 
respectability of the writer, the son of a liberal member of Parlia- 
ment, and his bearing testimony only to what he personally knows, 
some correct information may be afforded to the English public 
as to the state of the British Legion in Spain, in lieu of conflict- 
ing rumours, or rather conflicting lies; and, secondly, because 
the young soldier writes in an easy, spirited, and agreeable 
nianner. 

On the 10th of July, 1835, our author arrived at San Sebas- 
tian with the first division of recruits belonging to the British 
Legion. They were quartered in a convent at a short distance 
from the town. The first extract we shall make is the following 

taphic description of a favourite paseo or promenade of the 
Fadivs of San Sebastian, which was close to the convent :-— 


‘ A pretty sight enough it was, the little paseo of San Francisco on 
a bright summer’s evening, with the dark figures of the women passing 
and repassing in groupes of three and four, while the scarlet uniforms 
of the Britieh came in like the bright touches of colour in a painting, 
to break the general duskiness of the scene, and give variety to’ the 
whole. Here on the green-sWard, to the sound of a tambourine and 
eastanets, might be seen a knot of peasant girls and sturdy muleteers 
dancing a bolero, while the musician of the party accompanied the 
notes of an old twangling guitar with a wild and monotonous song 
bearing some allusion to the dance; a little farther on, a tall priest in 
his black robes and canoe-shaped hat, or an old frias ity sackcloth and 
gray, with a twisted cord round his waist, walked quietly along enjoy- 
ing the freshness of the evening breeze; and there again in a corner 
stood a couple of alguaziles or constables, in the chivalrous costume 
of former times, with a broad wide-spreading hat and love-locks, 
cavalier fashion ; a large white lace collar and Vandyke ruffles ; a short 
black cloak hanging over one shoulder, short-kneed breeches and black 
stockings, with shoes and silver buckles. Such was the striking cos- 
tume of the alguaztles of San Sebastian, and I observed the like in no 
other town in Spain. I remember causing two young seforiias of my 
acquaintance to laugh excessively at my simplicity in taking off my hat 
to one of them, imagining him to be some high dignitary of church or 
state. “No san mas que alguaziles!”—“ They are nothing but 
constaliles—Bow-street officers! and to make them a bow! ”—it tickled 
their fancy exceedingly.’—p. 8, 9. 
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The following is an account of the Chapelgorris or Red Caps, 
of whom we have heard a good deal lately, and who appear to 
be the best Spanish troops among the Christinos :— 


* A body of volunteers raised at the beginning of the civil war in the 
provinee of Guipuzeoa, they are equivalent to the Peseteros of Navarre, 
and the Carabineros of other parts of the country. Being mostly 
natives of Guipuzcoa, they possess the same knowledge of the country, 
with the warlike habits and activity of the Carlists themselves, by whom 
they are held in considerable dread. They form a battalion of between 
seven and eight hundred strong, officered chiefly by Basques, and for 
the time being are considered as a regular corps and paid accordingly, 
being liable to be disbanded as soon as their services are not retmired. 
A number of French, Belgians, and foreigners of different nations, are 
in their ranks, and in consequence of this motley assemblage, together 
with the rough character of the men, and the loose discipline to which 
they are subjected, the Chapelgorris are looked upon as people not to 
be trifled with, and who, if not accommodated to the utmost in mat- 
ters of pay and rations, are not slack in helping themselves at the ex- 
so of their neighbours. A reputatian of this sort causes them to 

looked upon with great fear by the inhabitants of the villages, who 
infinitely prefer having a dozen of the regular troops quartered upon 
them to one Chapelgorri; and their known gallantry in the field and 
activity in skirmishing render them formidable in the eyes of the Car- 
lists, who give no quarter to those that fall into their hands. - 

*The Chapelgorris are armed and accoutred in the manner best 
adapted for the country in which they have to act: their usual dress 
being a long gray capote, with a red cap or beret on the head; a small 
canvass bag slung at the back to contain a day’s ration ; a long ammu- 
nition-belt fastened round the waist, with a number of tin tubes ina 
row for separate cartridges; the bayonet hung at the side or in front, 
and a light Spanish musket or carbine slung over the shoulder. In 
full dress they wear a high cylindrical shako of the same colour as the 
cap, and used formerly to display a good deal of barbaric splendour in 
their blue jackets embroidered with yellow lace, and studded with 
silver bells and ornaments ; but since they were attached to the Legion, 
they have adopted the British uniform, and are now Red-coats 2s well 
as Red-caps.’—pp. 10-12. 

To this we will add an account of the behaviour of one of 
these men in action :— 

* It was here I had an opportunity of observing the conduct of one 
of the Chapelgorris, and certainly the coolness and sang froid of the 
man was a sight worth seeing. He was a tall broad-chested man, 
dark and swarthy, and fierce with the powder that begrimed his 
mouth ; his loose white trousers were tucked up to the knees, display- 
ing a pair of brawny calves, and with his musket in his hand, and 
cartridge-belt round the waist, he stood erect in the midst. of the 
bullets that showered around him from the opposite hill. First he took 
out a cartridge, bit off the end, and quietly shook a little powder into 
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the. pan, giving the piece a knock with the palm of the hand to make 

priming enter well into the touch-hole, after which he loaded, 
looked long and steadily in front for an object, and'fired. Once his 
musket flashed—“carajo!” exclaimed he, striking the lock with 
vehemence; the touch-hole was cleared with a pricker, the piece re- 
primed, and the shot sent whistling on its errand among the heights of 
Santa Barbara.’—pp. 38, 39. 

The following interesting account of General Jauregui, or El 
Pastor, as he is called, being probably better known by that 
name than by the other, as another Shepherd of Genius in our 
own country was better known as ‘The Ettrick Shepherd’ than 
by his baptismal name, indicates what is supposed by those who 
are well informed on the subject to be the causes of the protrac- 
tion of the war :— 

* General Jauregui, or El Pastor, to whose division, as being their 
compatriot, the Chapelgorris always belonged, was in San Sebastian at 
the time of our arrival, and used frequently to be seen leading them 
into: the. mountainous country for a skirmish with the Carlist out- 
posts. He is a short, punchy man, with large black whiskers, and an 
open, good-humoured cast of countenance, and is celebrated through- 
out the province for haying the handsomest querida and the finest 
horse in Guipuzcoa. The former I never had the good fortune to see ; 
but his horse, a beautiful Andalusian, was the admiration of every body 
as it pranced proudly in frout of a battalion, tossing its crest into the 
air, and covering its broad and glossy chest with spots of foam. This 
horse was looked upon with a kind of reverence by the Chapelgorris, 
who were fond of relating anecdotes of its prowess and sagacity. On 
one occasion during a halt on a march, being tied to a tree, it contrived 
to get loose, and galloped through the battalion without upsetting a 
single pile of arms or treading upon the men, who were lying on the 
ground encouraging its pranks and making it gambol about in. the 
midst of the muskets, till Jauregui himself came up, and calling to the 
horse, led it back to the tree. 

* Gaspar de Jauregui is the son of peasants residing near Tolosa, 
and in his youth ‘his employment was that of a shepherd, whence his 
surname of El Pastor. Having entered the army as a private soldier, 
he rapidly passed through the grades of corporal and sergeant, and 
gained his commission, after which, on account of his superior intelli- 
gence and yun he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier Generel. 
A sincere Liberal, and an honest man, Jauregui would long since have 
obtained a higher command, did not the pitiful jealousy of a court in 
which the accidents of birth are held in greater esteem than the weight 
of merit, stand in his way as the son of a shepherd, and deprive him of 
that which it confers upon a,worthless favourite. Beloved by his army, 
who look upon him as one of themselves, he is feared by the enemy as 
a man whose honesty and talents would put ‘an end to the war, had he 
the sole direction of affairs; and his kindness of disposition causes him 
to be regarded by the peasantry of his neighbourhood as their best 
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friend, to whom to apply for assistance and advice. He is generally to 
be seen walking in the streets with three or four peasants or beyeros 
accompanying him, and seldom makes much show of power or splen- 
dour. These circumstances led the cigar-smoking dandies of Cordova’s 
staff te look upon him as one below their notice, at the same time that 
they hovered about the man whose incapacity and treason were wasting 
the resources of one of the finest countries in the world.’—pp. 12-15. 
In the eivil wars of England, as long as command was given 
to rank rather than to merit, to Essex rather than to Cromwell, 
a similar result followed, and so it will ever be. Besides, the 





juste milieu sort of people, who have of late been governing 


Spain, might be afraid of too decided an advantage over the 
Carlists on account of the Constitutionalists. 

The following description of the domestic habits of a Spanish 
family will be found interesting :— 


* During my first stay at San Sebastian, I had a good opporcunity of 
observing the domestic habits and manners of a Spanish family. I and 
another officer of the same regiment were ledged in the Calle Mayor, 
one of the best streets in the town, at the house of an old widow 
who had two daughters, one about twenty, and the other fifteen—bo 
pretty and good tempered. They generally rose at about eight or nine 
o’clock, making a slight breakfast of toast and chocolate served up in 
small earthen cups little bigger than thimbles, which, without any of 
the form and ceremony of an English breakfast, was discussed stan ing 
or sitting, or walking from one room to another, as their business might 
lead them. After this the old lady retired to her room; while her 
daughters worked in the sa/a, embroidering a new mantilla and hear- 
ing me read aloud a page or two of Gil Blas or Don Quixote. At one, 
the family sat down to dinner, which was something in the French 
style, though perhaps more frugal; consisting chiefly of a little fish, 
with beans and peas cooked in divers ways; after which the embroidery 
and the Gil Blas were continued as before until the cool of the evening, 
when the girls sallied forth to the paseo, or the great square, in all the 
splendour of flowing mantillas and fluttering fans. At ten, the supper 
was served, being in fact a second dinner; and exactly as the clock 
struck eleven, the whole family rose and bid us “ Buenas noches.” 

‘ Such was the even tenour of their way, except on Sundays or feast- 
days, of which last in Spain there is often more than one in a week, 
when the whole family donned their best and went to mass, spending 
the rest of the day in making visits and taking the air out of doors. 

‘ At the time I arrived, they happened to be in mourning for the 
death of a relative, and did not frequent any of the tertudias or soirées 
given in the town; but they introduced me to several people, who, 
being invited themselves, mule no scruple in taking me with them, and 
presenting me to the host or hostess as a friend. This was so common 
a custom, and so little taken notice of, that I often availed myself of the 
kindness of two young estudiantes, who, knowing most of the families in 
town, offered te take me to their evening parties. ’ 
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* Iwas present at one at the house of a wealthy inhabitant of San 
Sebastian, to which General Chichester, and several other superiot 
officers, both Spanish and English, were invited. There was plenty of 
talking, playing on the piano, singing, and dancing quadrilles and 
waltzes, with a due admixture of groseille, feur d’orange, and eau 
sucrée, after which the company took leave of the lady of the house, and 
retired about eleven o’clock.’—pp. 15-18. 

All the late writers on Spain that we have met with speak 
highly of the beauty and grace of the Spanish women, skilled, 
as Byron long since sung of them, 

‘In the ogle of a roguish eye.” 
Byron also, and those travellers and writers who find it easier to 
imitate him in his puppyhood than his genius, tell us that they 
are - 

* Ever well inclined to heal the wound ; 

None through their cold disdain are doom’d to die, 

As moon-struck bards complain, by love’s soft archery.’ 
Whether this be or not, present deponent saith not ; but he gives 
us one or two very interesting sketches and anecdotes respecting 
them, some of which we shall give our readers when we come to 
them in his narrative. . 

While at San Sebastian our author used te breakfast at a 
taberna kept by an old Basque woman, who, speaking nothing 
but Basque, could scarcely be got to understand any of ‘his wants 
except by signs :— 

‘ At this old Basque woman’s I continued to breakfast the whole 
time of our stay at San Francisco, and generally by myself, as few of 
the officers condescended to frequent so small a taberna, especially 
after she committed the mistake of giving us a plateful of salt for white 
sugar to put into some mulled wine which a party of us were concoct- 
ing one night at her house. It was long before we could get her to 
discover her error, till making her taste a glassful of the intolerable 
mixture, she burst into a loud laugh, and ran to fetch double the quan- 
tity of sugar by way of corrective. All our endeavours to amend were 
fruitless, and the “harmony of the evening”? being completely de- 
stroyed by this untoward event, most of the party took their departure, 
declaring that they would never come again to a place where salt was 
given for sugar to put into mulled wine. 

* However, the old lady was so civil to me, and boiled my eggs to 
such a nicety, that I could not find in my heart to leave her, especially 
as she used to spread the table under a trellis-work of vines and 
luxuriant pumpkins, which formed a shade during the heat of the day, 
For a plentiful breakfast of eggs, wine, bread, and chocolate, with 
civility and good nature a discrétzon, she used to charge somewhat less 
than a peseta (about a franc), and this in a town which might be said 
to guered by the enemy, and where a great part of the provi» 
sions were brought from Bayonne by sea.’—pp. 22-24. 
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The officers of the Legion. responded to the civilities of the 
inhabitants of the town by a grand ball and supper, to which 
they each subseribed seventeen days’ pay. But this operation 
was not repeated: money was too scarce in the ion, observes 
our author, appropriately quoting our old friend Sancho, to 
spend it all in tarts and cheesecakes. 

Meanwhile the troops were kept hard at work at their drill. 
After they had made a little progress, they were led out on 
long excursions into the hills. The first march they took dimi- 
nished the weight of their knapsacks one-half, for it was found 
impossible to carry the usual number of shirts and blacking- 
brushes in a country so mountainous. Our young soldier naively 
observes,— 

‘ I have often thought since, that it was more through the blessing of 
Providence than our own ingenuity, that we were not attacked and 
murdered by the Carlists on some of these expeditions, as I am sure 
that a hundred active mountaineers would have knocked us on the 
head without much difficulty. For my part I have sometimes been so 
much avercome by heat and fatigue on these early marches, that I 
should have gone like a lamb to the slaughter, rather than take the 
trouble either to fight or run away.’—pp. 31, 32. 


We shall quote the greater part of the account of the first 
affair in which the British auxiliaries were engaged, more par- 
ticularly as a good many conflicting statements have gone abroad 
respecting it, and the testimony of a trustworthy eye-witness is 
on that account the more valuable :— 

* Early on Sunday morning, 30th August, 1835, just as I was turn- 
ing out of my billet in full uniform, according to our custom on high 
days and holidays, I heard that a sally was expected, and that all the 
Spanish and English troops in San Sebastian, to the number of four or 
five thousand men, were about to make an attempt on Hernani. 1 im- 
mediately doffed my feathers and lace, and equipping myself more 
suitably with a havresack, canteen, and telescope, started for the 
esplanade outside the town, where I found the regiments formied in 
close column, and “something like business” going on. A small 
howitzer, drawn by seven or eight mules, was lumbering up the hill on 
the high road to Hernani, followed by a train of mules laden with 
barrels of ammunition, and stretchers for the wounded. The Ist, 3d, 
and ‘th regiments (British) then commenced their march, preceded 
by the Chapelgorris and some Spanish troops of the line. Being Sun- 
day, the road for a good way out of the town was lined with spectators, 
chiefly ladies, who fluttered their fans at us with an air of great agi- 
tation, and expressed their anxiety for some of the smooth unrazored 
subalterns by ejaculating the word “pobrecito”’ as they marched past. 
After one or two halts to rest the troops, we arrived at the foot of -a hill 
where the Carlists were said to have erected a couple of batteries, which 
afterwards turned out to be mere. barricades of stones, and were aban- 
doned on the first attack. 
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* Fhe Spaniards of the line and Chapelgorris piished forward with 
the bayonet, and after receiving two or three heavy vollies of musketry, 
drove the enemy from their position and pursued them irito the plam 
below. Crossing this hill, where, if the enemy had made a stand, a 
number, of men would have been lost, the troops halted on -a little 
plateau which afforded a good view of Hernani, situated in the midst 
of a plain with a small river flowing past it to the east. This, in my 
opinion, was the moment when the whole body of troops should have 
pushed forward and tumbled into the town pell-mell. The enemy 
were scattered among the hills playing at long shots, and did not,seem 
aware of their danger until we approached, when battalion after batta- 
lion at the top of their speed might be seen crossing the bridge into the 
town+~and then the chance was lost. The fact is, that our gencrals, 
and there were three of them, did not appear to have made up their 
minds whether they would attack the town or not, and having brought 
us. in presence of the enemy, were irresolute whether to risk an en- 
caunter or to make the best of their way back. Of the three I am in- 
clined to lay the blame on Alava, for Jauregui was not the man to 
prove slack in action, and General Evans must have been too fully im- 
pressed with the importance of making a brilliant début with his Legion, 
to,risk the chances of a retreat by not pushing forward. The reapon- 
sibility of leading such raw troops: against the enemy was evidently 
great, but the arguments for and against such an attempt must surely 
have been weighied before he came into the field. , 

“At that time no part of the British Legion had been formed. ahoye 
two months, and the greater portion had not been a fortnight in the 

; but such were their spirits, that their bayonets would pro- 
bably have carried them through any obstacle that such a force as then 
oceupied Hernani could have: presented. As it was, however, the pre- 
cious moments were lost through the irresolution of General Alava, 
who, instead of making a rush at the town, ordered the British to pile 
arms and lie down on the plateau, while skirmishing parties of Chapel- 
gorris and other Spanish troops were thrown in advance, for what pur- 
pose save. that of wasting the Queen’s ammunition no one ever could 
divine, The Carlists keeping these troops in play, fired away with 
great vigour, and like a partridge decoying a boy from its nest, slowly 
retreated upon the hill of Santa Barbara considerably to our right of 
Hernani, when, finding themselves in strong ground, they turned 
sharply on their pursuers and held them at bay. 

‘Upon this our howitzer was lugged up to the top of the plateau 
and commenced firing half-a-dozen shots at the church steeple of 
Hernani, but at such a distance that few of them took effect. A rocket 
was also attempted, but mismanaged, so that instead of blowing up the 
Carlists, it flew back among us, wounded the artillery-man, and put 
the whole line in jeopardy. This was the coup de grace to our expe- 
dition, and frightened the old Spanish general to such a degree, that he 
instantly determined on a retreat.’—pp. 33-37. 

The retreat, though proverbially not quite so easy as the ad- 
vaneey was without much difficulty accomplished. The loss, 
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according to our author, of Spanish troops amounted to 87, 
and of British to 35, killed, wounded, and missing. We quote 
his concluding remarks, together with his account of his recep- 
tion afterwards by his hostess and her daughters :— 


* Such was the action of Hernani, and great was our mortification at 
the “lame and impotent conclusion.” The Carlists, of course, crowed 
immensely, and declared that they had utterly annihilated the Legion ; 
the Tories at home circulated the falsehood; and the Juste Milieu of 
France declared, with that pomposity which belongs to their country, 
that “/a Légion Britannique était entiérement decréditée :” as if it 
told against the courage and discipline of the troops, that an old gene- 
ral had led them into the field and out again without allowing them to 
fight. 

* Both men and officers behaved with perfect steadiness, and the 
following day their general expressed himself highly satisfied with their 
conduct, which in troops so newly raised, was the more remarkable, and 
called forth the loudest praises from the people of the town and the 
Spanish regiments in the field. 

‘IT entered my billet late in the evening, after seeing the company 
safely quartered, and was received with acclamation by the old lady and 
her daughters. One of the girls, to be sure, quizzed us a little about 
our preparation for sleeping at Hernani, but the old lady, who had wit- 
nessed the storming of San Sebastian in 1813, took up our cause, and 
maintained that the Legion could never have been brought into actual 
contact with the enemy, or they would have killed and eaten every Car- 
list in Hernani; and, patting me on the shoulder, assured me “ poco 4 

co se va mejorando,”—“ little by little, things will go on better.” I 

id them good night, and slept like a top, after all the scampering and 
skirmishing of the day.-—pp. 44-46. 

A few days after the skirmish of Hernani the Legion re- 
moved to Bilbao, or Bilboa, as usage spells it in English. Here 
our author was quartered in the convent of San Mames, on the 
bank of the river, a mile or two out of Bilbao, where their house- 
hold comforts were so few, that, observes he, it might truly be 
said that they lived a life of mortification and penance, of 
which the following extract will convey to our readers some 
idea :— 

* Not a bed was to be had beyond a little straw, which soon got so 
full of fleas that the floor was infinitely to be preferred. It was often 
my fate on those occasions to put in practice the old soldier’s trick of 
pricking the boards with a fork, to find out the softest one to lie upon 
for the night. 

‘The room in which I and my captain were quartered would have 
pea a strange spectacle to a man suddenly transplanted from the 

aunts of civilized society. The walls were whitewashed, and the little 
square windows, which through the exertion of some interest and inge- 
nuity we had preserved from being bricked up, boasted of nothing but a 
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pair of rickety window-frames, the glass of which had long since de- 
parted. At one end of the room, in a dark alcove, was our straw, and 
at another stood a long bench, a three-legged chair saved from the burn- 
ing of the picket-fire, and a rude oaken table covered with bottles of 
wine, pipkins of water, and a rabble-rout of hair-brushes, shoe-brushes, 
tooth-brushes, tins of blacking, scraps of bread, rations of beef, and 
bunches of odoriferous onions for the soup. In one corner reclined a 
couple of loaded muskets for the benefit of the Carlists, and round the 
walls were hung jackets, canteens, telescopes, and pantaloons. Our 
batterie de cuisine consisted of a frying-pan, one noseless jug, and an 
earthen bowl that served the manifold purposes of cup and saucer, 
washing-basin, and soup-tureen. 

‘Thad no idea that any European country could send forth such 
plagues of vermin as tormented us in this convent. Nightly, as we 
were dropping off to sleep, a whole battalion of Carlist fleas sallied forth 
from their nooks and hiding-places to lay waste and destroy the pro- 
foundest slumber, while the unhappy victims scratched and groaned, 
and groaned and scratched, in wretched restlessness till morning, when 
their limbs were found covered with white blotches as big as sixpences, 
which gradually subsiding into little red freckles gave the whole body 
an appearance of being smitten with measles or small-pox. 

‘ It was during one of these sleepless nights, that, tormented beyond 
earthly patience, [ jumped up in my shirt, and desperately opening a 
volume of Béranger, attempted by the light of a flickering candle to 
pass away the time till dawn. I soon found myself nodding with my 
nose in the book, and, walking to the window, began to muse upon the 
dark shadows of the broad fig-trees that filled the garden below. I had 
not been many minutes immersed in contemplation, when I heard a 
rustling among the branches’: I listened attentively, and thought I could 
distinguish a whisper—presently another slight rustling among the 
leaves, and all was still. I took down a pistol that hung on the wall 
and challenged, but receiving no answer, and hearing no more of the 
rustling, I concluded that my ears had deceived me, and crept back to 
my straw to sleep as I best might. 

* The next morning it was found that two Germans in our regiment 
had deserted to the enemy, making their escape through a small door 
below my window, which, hid by the thick foliage of a large fig-tree, 
had passed without suspicion or discovery. Had they not been afraid 
of alarming the sentries, my white night-cap, peering through the sur- 
rounding darkness, would have presented a convenient mark for a shot. 
As it was, however, they were too glad to steal off unmolested through 
the shadows of the orchard. 

‘To prevent further desertion, all the foreigners in the regiment 
were sent next day to Portugalete, and fresh sentries were posted in 
the garden of the convent. One of these men, a genuine specimen of 
an Irishman, was the cause of much merriment among the garrison of 
San Mames. A night or two after the desertion of the Germans he 
@vas on sentry at some distance from the convent, and thought he 
heard footsteps. ‘‘ Who goes there?” Noanswer. He + ae 
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again ; still all was silent. “ Divil choke you! ” exclaimed the sentry, 
loud enough to be overheard by the officer on piequet—“ D’ye know 
what I’m after’? Jt’s cocking I am?” ’—pp. 54-58. 

On the 11th of September the Queen's troops received a severe 
check. ‘They retreated to Bilbao, closely followed by the enemy, 
when the British Legion was called out to cover the rear, and keep 
the pursuers in check. A company of the 3d charged across a 
bridge, and drove them back with loss. ‘ Without this assistance 
(observes the journalist) hardly a man of Espartero’s division 
would have reached the town alive.’—p. 59. 

The following graphic description of Bilbao, and of the spot in 
its vicinity where Zumalacarregui was mortally wounded, to whom 
an adversary pays a well-merited compliment, will be read with 
interest :— 

* The town of Bilbao is much larger than San Sebastian, and built in 
a more antique and Spanish style, with the eaves of the houses broad and 
overhanging, and furnished with tin spouts a yard or two long, to shoot 
the rain into the middle of the street. Every window has a separate 
baleony of iron or wood curiously carved, which, filled with ladies sewing 
or talking, and gazing out below, present a very novel effect from the 
street-end. The fine quays on each side the river, crowded with busy 
groups, loading and unloading the ships with bales and barrels, together 
with the number of passengers passing to and fro in the streets, give 
Bilbao the active, bustling air of a commercial town. The streets are 
broad and well paved, with trottoirs for passengers, and are kept per- 
fectly clean and neat, a circumstance far from being common to other 
towns in Spain. 

* There are two bridges over the river—one of stone, and the other 
suspended by iron chains, like the pier at Brighton. Of this bridge, 
as may be imagined, the inhabitants of Bilbao are not a little proud, and 
reckon it as one of their principal curiosities. They also boast of a 
beautiful paseo or arenal, shaded by lofty trees, which runs for a con- 
siderable distance along the left bank of the river, and terminates nearly 
opposite to San Mames. A high ridge of hills girdles and commands 
the town on the north-east, from the gate at the entrance of the arenal 
as far as the church of Begofia, near which Zumalacarregui was mortally 
wounded. Apart of this ridge is included within the fortifications of 
the town, the trenches and breastworks of which run along the summit ; 
but the further extremity, on which stands the Begoiia church, is situated 
outside the town, in an easterly direction. 

‘It was on this position that the Carlists erected a battery, from which 
they poured shot and shell into the town, which was on the point of sur- 
rendering, wher a random bullet, fired from behind a wall, destroyed the 
Varlist chieftain, and with him the hopes of his party. A small country- 
house near the church marks the place of his fall. He was standing in 
one of the balconies surveying the breach made by his cannon in the 
fortifications, when a shot struck one of the bars of the railing, and 
glancing off, inflicted a wound in the leg, of which he died. The house, 
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when I visited it, was a mere shell, the imterior having been destroyed 
by fire, but the balcony still remains, with a deep dent in one of the bars, 
caused by the striking of the bullet. The bottom of the balcony was 
floored with bricks, many of them loosened and crumbling from the vio- 
lence of the shot with which the house was assailed. I picked up and 
brought away two or three fragments of the brick which had been pressed 
by his foot, as memorials of a man whose courage and genius, however 
clouded by bigotry and intolerance, entitle him to respect as the dernier 
rejeton of the Cortezes and Pizarros of Castile.’—pp. 61-64. 

The education of the Spanish women does not seem to proceed 
much farther than that of the antediluvian ladies described by 
Milton, as being bred only— 

* To dance, to sing, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye,’ 

with the addition of the management of the fan, respecting which 
accomplishment, as regards the fair antediluvians, the authorities 
are silent. Of the extent of their literary and scientific acquire- 
ments our author furnishes us with the following most amusing 
sample, from which it would seem that the Spanish ladies are in 
no danger of the fate of being taken for ‘ Blues, so dreaded 
by some English young ladies, as to make them take pains to 
conceal their more erudite acquisitions. Speaking of the daughters 
of his host at Bilbao, he says,— 


* I was tempted in secret to accuse the young ladies of having been so 
far overcome of the devil as to run away with a volume of “ Don 
Quixote,” which I had left on a table in the sitting-room. On making a 
search, it was nowhere to be found, and the sevoritas stoutly denied 
having touched it, referring me at the same time to their library for 
proof. Certainly, on looking over the collection, I forgave them the 
theft of my * Don Quixote,” for “Vidas de los Santos” and the “ Mys- 
terious Conception of the Virgin,” were the only books they had in the 
world.’—pp. 69-70. 

The case as regards the Spanish women would seem to be that 
they are mere animals, though beautiful animals, like Byron’s 
Turkish or Circassian beauties :— 

* Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell, 

But look on that of the gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well ; 

As large, as languishingly dark, 

But soul beams forth in every spark.’ 
Such soul as beams forth from the eye of a gazelle, or an eagle— 
soul largely animalized. In fact, the eye, we think, is to be 
considered as an index rather of the animal than the intellectual 
qualities of the frame; the forehead and mouth are much more 
indicative of the latter. _ But as far as the idea of mind, of intel- 
lect, and all that amount of refined and elevated sentiment 
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dependent upon and associated with that idea enters into the idea 
of soul, the term is to them inapplicable, whose love is a mere 
animal impulse, and, like such, variable and fleeting, and though 
perhaps somewhat tempestuous, by no means very strong. If we 
may be allowed to use a figure by way of illustration, their cha- 
racter may bear the same relation to that of a refined educated 
Englishwoman, that a noisy but shallow brook does to a deep and 
mighty river. Of that complex bundle of emotions, which among 
human beings somewhat educated goes under the name of love, 
they know and they can know nothing. 

The Legion left Bilbao about the end of October, and arrived 
at Vitoria towards the conclusion of the following month. Our 
author was not with his regiment during this march, being, to his 
annoyance, ordered to take a detachment of invalids and soldiers’ 
wives, by sea, to Santander. 

He was pestered with the eternal complaints and squabbles of 
the soldiers’ wives, of whom he gives the following sketch :— 


* The specimens of the British “ fair sex” brought over by the Legion 
were certainly not calculated to impress the Spaniards with high notions 
of our female beauty, and their tattered appearance, with dirty straw 
bonnets and blowsy mob-caps, was enough to astonish the trim 
senoras, and put into their mouths the often-repeated question, “ Whe- 
ther all women in England were like these ?” 

* The tribes of shoeless Moll Flaggons from the Green Isle, who came 
over with our Irish regiments, are past all description; and the figure 
they cut in the rear of a battalion on the march, with a pyramid of babes 
on their backs, and a couple trotting on each side, was singularly mar- 
vellous in the eyes of the natives, who at last looked upon them as a 
regular and necessary adjunct to the British Legion, or as a supernu- 
merary company of wives and washerwomen to each regiment. How 
the numbers that came up with the convoy contrived to subsist on the 
march I never could divine; for as their presence with the troops at 
that period was contrary to orders, they were allowed no rations ; and 
were totally without money, having had no opportunity of receiving any 
from their husbands for the last six weeks; and yet they trudged along 
through dust and mire, in fair weather and in foul, for many a weary 
league, with light hearts and red cheeks, bidding defiance alike to the 
orders of the general and the accumulating hardships of the road, until 
they had the satisfaction of passing the gates of Vitoria. Of a truth, 
when Ireland loses her men, her women may stand up and fight in the 
good cause of their country’s freedom, against the tyranny that proclaims 
them “ aliens in blood—aliens in religion !” ’—pp. 114-16. 


While in Vitoria the Legion suffered greatly from sickness. 
He says,— 


‘The company to which I belonged, when it first landed at San 
Sebastian, was above a hundred strong on parade ; six weeks after its 
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arrival at Vitoria, the utmost that it could muster was fifteen files, or 
thirty men. The regiment in like manner, which originally was be- 
tween seven and eight hundred strong, dwindled down, in the space of 
two months after the fever broke out, to not more than four hundred. 
All the other regiments, with the exception of the Irish, were cut up in 
like manner; and two of them, the 2d English and 5th Scotch, were so 
nearly annihilated, that they were broken up, and the miserable residue 
drafted into other regiments. The Irish Brigade, on the contrary, suf- 
fered little or nothing from disease, although it was not better off for 
provisions or quarters than the rest of the force; and the 7th, 9th, and 
10th, to the very last, retained their superiority in numbers without 
receiving a single recruit from the disbanded regiments. Had the whole 
of the Legion been composed of Irish, instead of losing nearly a thou- 
sand men at Vitoria, we might not have lost a hundred. In spite of all 
their hardships, the severity of the winter, the badness of rations, the 
total want of pay, the Irish lived, thrived, and grew fat, as if in the 
midst of clover—such are the advantages of misery and starvation at 
home !’—pp. 123-4. 


He describes the weather as being colder than he ever felt it in 
England. It seems to have been altogether a miserable time for 
them. During the winter the neighbouring hills were infested by 
small bodies of Carlists, chiefly lancers. 


* The British and Chapelgorris (he says) who fell into their hands 
were mercilessly put to death, sometimes by means of tortures worthy 
of the North American Indians ;' but the Spanish troops of the line 
were saved by virtue, I believe, of the Eliot treaty.’—p. 129. 

It was about this time that the following affair took place be- 
tween some British Lancers and a party of the enemy’s cavalry :— 


* Lieutenant Inman, of the Ist Lancers, with five or six men, attacked 
an equal number of Carlists that were in the habit of coming down in 
the grey of the morning to fire upon our sentries, and after giving 
chase for a considerable distance, came up with them on a hill-side, 
where they killed them all with the exception of the trumpeter, who 
was taken prisoner, and the officer, who escaped through the swiftness 
of his horse. The party returned to Vitoria with the captured horses, 
and paraded in the great square with the red caps of the discomfited 
Carlists on the points of their lances. For this act of individual gal- 
lantry, Lieutenant Inman received the thanks of both the generals, 
together with the cross of the military order of San Fernando.’—p. 131. 


About the middle of January the Legion again commenced 
active operations. The Carlists do not seem to have relished the 
points of the English bayonets, even though, according to some 
of the Tory prints, levelled to the charge by cats-meat-men, 
Here are one or two examples out of many such :— 

‘After marching about five miles along the high-road, and being in 
sight of the ancient castle of Guevara, mounted on its apparently 
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inaccessible hill; the 1st Regiment struck off to the: left towards the 
little village of-Mendijur, which was in possession of the enemy, and 
our light company, gallantly led on by Lieutenant Scarman, :fixed 
bayonets; and tumbled into the place, driving the garrison out into a 
wood at the bottom of the hill, on the Guevara side of the village.*— 
p- 134. 

Again :— 

‘ Upon this we gave a loud hurrah, and, fixing bayonets, charged 
down the lane, and pursued them back to the wood, which we entered 
pell-mell among all the skirmishers, who seeing us come down upon 
them with cold steel, and that another British regiment (the 3d) was 
taking them in flank, retired somewhat precipitately, and left us masters 
of the position. We pelted after them for a considerable distance, until 
the bugle, to our great sorrow, sounded the recal, upon which we fell 
back on the village, and as it was now getting dark, the troops collected 
together, and marched quietly back to their old quarters at Tlarraza.’ 
—p. 138. 

We quote the following account of the behaviour of Cordova 
on this occasion, which shows that, notwithstanding the adage, 
queens can sometimes make as bad a choice of ministers and 
generals as the weakest and most vicious kings :— 


‘In the meanwhile Cordova, with the whole of the Spanish army, 
attacked the Carlists on the morning of the 17th, and heavy discharges 
of musketry continued to be heard, with slight intermissions, until the 
evening of the next day, when the firing ceased. By his own account, 
the Christino general appears to have been pretty successful the first 
day in his attempt to dislodge the enemy ; but the following morning, 
even from what he says himself in his bombastic despatches, and aided 
as he was by the French Legion, all that can be gathered is, that he was 
not beaten. Be the case as it may, we waited three days bivouacking 
on the hill-top, seeing nothing of Cordova or the Carlists, and hearing 
little beyond vague rumours of their operations, when suddenly, on the 
morning of the 20th, the news came that the commander-in-chief had 
retreated to Vitoria, leaving us single-handed to cope with the enemy, 
and to effect a difficult retreat of many miles over a rough and broken 
ground, in face of a hostile force of twenty thousand men that had shown 
itself superior to the attacks of the whole Spanish army! Some said 
that he was not defeated, but had merely miscalculated the resistance 
made by the enemy—a fact incontrovertible from the results; others 
declared that his commissariet had failed him, and that the troops could 
get no beef; others agaim laid the blame on the cold weather and the 
fog; but the long and the short of the matter came to this—that there 
was a screw loose somewhere, and that failing to do what was required, 
he let down the whole business, and spoilt the plan of the prettiest little 
bataille rangée since the manceuvring at Ligny and Waterloo. 

‘ The Legion, in consequence, was obliged to retire, which it fortu- 
nately was able to do before the enemy became aware of its critical 
situation, and, falling back in the direction of Vitoria, took up its uld 
positions at Matauco and Ilarraza. 
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* And thus concluded the deeds of prowess of the Queen’s army at 
Azua, m commemoration of which Cordova, it is said, has subsequently 
applied for and obtained the sonorous title of Count of Ariaban. Such 
flagrant folly carries its own reward; and we exclaim, with Persian 
emphasis, ‘* May his grave be sat upon by jackasses!” ’—pp. 146-9. 

We have already expressed our opinion as to the question of 
interference ; but whatever that opinion may be, what are we to 
think of a government that could invite foreigners to risk life and 
health (making the very lowest supposition, for the most virulent 
Tory will not deny that these are prized even by dogs-meat-men 
and Ore are in their cause, and then treat them in the following 
manner? We are disposed to consider ‘ hanging too good for 
them :— 

‘Money there was none, and the badness of the wine and rations added 
not a little to the sickness that prevailed. I have frequently had my own 
scanty pound of beef brought on the point of a bayonet, tough as an old 
shoe, and reeking from the carcass of some wretched beast that had been 
slain the moment before ; the bread, made of blighted corn, so soft and 
pasty that it would adhere like putty to the wall it was flung against ; 
and the wine the filthiest compound of vinegar, pitch, and logwood, that 
could be offered to a Christian man to swallow. 

‘The result of such diet was dysentery, and those who were not car- 
ried off by the fever were wasted to skeletons by the weakening effects 
of the disease. Our regiment, as it fell in every morning for parade, 
was more like an assembly of ghosts than a battalion of the full-fed, sub- 
stantial-looking personages usually called British soldiers. Their spirit, 
however, was unbroken, and grumble as they might at the harsh and 
unfeeling conduct of a miserable government whose existence depended 
solely on the efficiency of the Legion, no sooner was there talk of an 
action than their eyes brightened with energy, and the ticking of locks 
and snapping of gun-flints told of the warm reception in preparation for 
the enemy. Ragged and shoeless, destitute as they were of everything 
like comfort, both in quarters and in the field, the arms wete kept in a 
state that showed, that though the good faith of their allies might be sus- 
pected, and the treachery of the Spanish commander-in-chief put beyond 
a doubt, in their muskets and bayonets they still had friends that would 
not fail them in the hour of need, and to which they could trust with 
implicit confidence to extricate them from any situation in which the 
course of events or the perversity of men might place them.’—pp. 154-6. 

The sufferings of the British were the more striking, from the 
contrast afforded by the Spanish troops, who were well paid, well 
fed, well clothed, and consequently in good health. Our author 
thus. replies to the Tory version of the sickness of the Le- 
gion :— 

* Those who were not aware of the causes of the sickness so prevalent 
in the Legion, or who were too idle to inquire into them, declared that 
“ drunken dragoons,” “diseased invalids,” and the “scum of the earth,” 
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had been brought over to perish from mere want of strength and sta- 
mina to resist the effects of the climate. That we had a number of men 
who came under the foregoing classes is not to be denied; but to say 
that the whole of the Legion was composed of them is a falsehood only 
to be swallowed by those whose interests blind them to every sense of 
justice and fair dealing. Many were healthy countrymen taken from 
the plough-tail; many were bog-trotting Irishmen, whose rosy looks 
gave evidence of their health and soundness of constitution ; many were 
stalwart veterans of the British army, who had purchased their dis- 
charges, or had gone through the usual term of service without injury to 
health or strength; many were Pedroites, who had conquered Portugal 
from one extremity to the other—and now, taking these different classes 
of men together, is it probable that an army composed of such materials 
would perish needlessly at Vitoria—that men who were originally 
strong and healthy, and in good spirits, would lie down and die like 
sheep without a cause? How comes it that at San Sebastian, at San- 
tander, and at Bilbao there was no disease? that for five months after 
the landing of the Legion there was no disease ? that during a long and 
harassing march from Bilbao to Vitoria there was no disease? but that 
at Vitoria, in quarters, and with nothing to do, the fever and dysentery 
should break out, and, after affecting the whole of the Legion, should 
carry off ten hundred of our men? Are we to ascribe this sudden mor- 
tality to the broken-down constitutions of the soldiers, or to the bad 
effects of bad food, bad pay, and bad treatment ?’—pp. 156-8. 


Our next extract shall be a passage which, besides a portrait of 
Cordova, contains a lively picture of the weak and profligate juste- 
milieu government of Spain with the ‘ strange woman’ at its 
head, and some of the base creatures by whom she is surrounded :— 


‘It was during our stay at [larraza that I had an opportunity of seeing 
Cordova, who frequently rode through the village with his staff to visit 
the outposts and reconnoitre the country. On one occasion he dis- 
mounted for a quarter of an hour in front of the Palacio, and, curious to 
have a closer view of the Spanish god of war, I mingled in the crowd of 
officers standing a few paces apart, and beheld the victor of Arlaban, 
He was a small, slightly-made man, stooping somewhat in the shoulders, 
and with a face expressive of nothing save a look of languid discontent, 
to which a sharp twinkling eye gave the characteristic air of a Jew 
clothes-dealer. His gait and manners were slow and sauntering, and 
impressed the spectator with the idea of a man shattered with disease, or 
enervated by dissipation. His dress on the three occasions that I hap- 
pened to view him minutely was uncouth and slovenly, consisting of a 
long brown redingote that, by its want of shape and fit, reminded me of 
Paganini’s, and a scarlet cloth waistcoat closely buttoned to the chin by 
a single row of gilt buttons; a small cocked-hat stuck on one side of 
the head with a cockade expressive of the loyalty wanting in his heart ; 
and a pair of worsted hose, or leggings, strapped below the knee, with 
large silver spurs buckled on the heels. , 

‘When I first saw him at Ilarraza, he wore a regulation sword of the 
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British Legion, but afterwards used one of different manufacture. The 
red waistcoat, however, seemed to be a great favourite, as he seldom 
appeared without it, even on grand occasions. He wears no beard or 
whiskers, but indulges in a pair of stunted mustachios on the upper lip, 
which adds to the expression of languid nonchalance predominant in 
his countenance. In word, see Luis Fernandez de Cordova in a crowd, 
without knowing him to be Duke of Mendigorria and Count of Arlaban, 
and he would be taken for a sickly attorney or a discontented tailor. 

‘Profligate in his manners, and destitute of talents as a soldier, he 
possesses no one moral quality except a restless ambition, backed by a 
species of intriguing cunning in which any diplomatic attaché would be 
his match. Hated by most of his generals, who upbraid him with 
the want of mere personal courage, he is looked upon by the army as a 
man who, to gain his own dirty ends, is ready to betray them into the 
hands of the enemy; and who, by virtue of his rank and exalted posi- 
tion, is carrying on a traffic in the flesh and blood of his soldiers, to 
make an accommodation with the enemies of his sovereign, and pr-- 
serve his rank and influence in the country. The command that he 
possesses over the weak and misguided woman at the head of the 
government is so great, that he is frequently spoken of as the successor 
of Muiioz, whenever God or an assassin please to take him from the 
world ; and his known hostility to Liberalism points him out as not 
without influence in the ranks of the Carlist party. Thus, let affairs 
turn out as they may, it is a matter of small concern to the hero of 
Mendigorria who plays the cards of each party, and laughs at both. 

‘The opinions here put forward on the character and honesty of 
Cordova are shared by nine-tenths of the honest Liberals in Spain. Let 
his conduct since his appointment to the chief command be examined, 
and no man possessed of a grain of common sense can acquit him either 
of treachery or incapacity. Has he met the enemy on equal terms—a 
retreat has been the consequence. Has an advantage been gained—he 
has refused to follow it up. His first advance upon Arlaban was sig- 
nalized by a retreat which appeared to have no object but to betray the 
Legion into the hands of the enemy. His second, in which he appears 
to have beaten the enemy on several points, was suddenly terminated 
by an invitation to a ball at Madrid, and that at a time when the success 
of the Auxiliaries in the North required a push to be made on all sides 
to improve the advantage. Returned from Madrid, his first object was 
to set on foot a marriage between the young Queen and the son of Don 
Carlos—a proposal which, when it was rejected by the winning party, 
has vainly been attempted to be passed off as a false report. The only 
ministry which was calculated to benefit the country he has contrived to 
upset; and now he and Isturitz go hand in hand in the task of securing 
the regeneration of Spain.’—pp. 158-162. 


The author adds some remarks, of which recent events have 
proved the truth :— 


* Who that witnesses these scenes of intrigue and profligacy at Madrid 
can feel eoncerned if un beau matin the Carlists were to march upon 
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the capital, and annihilate the government which has so long possessed 
the power, but wanted the courage, to put an end to the war. “ La 
poire n'est pas encore mire,” as Napoleon was fond of saying ; but its 
maturity will certainly be hastened if such an event as has just been 
alluded to should take place. As the fear of a foreign or domestic 
enemy was more or less strong during the times of the French republic, 
so did the number fluctuate of heads that fell on the scaffold in Paris ; 
and when the successes of the Vendeans threatened the safety of the 
capital, then was the hatred of the ancient government in France at its 
highest pitch. Who shall say, that what occurred in France shall not 
take place in Spain? Who shall prophesy that the events which led to 
the French republic shall not be productive of a revolution as deep, as 
universal, and as lasting, in the Peninsula?’—pp. 162, 163. 


Our author having been promoted to a company in the 9th 
Regiment (Irish), which was quartered at Arriaga, within a mile 
of Vitoria, joined on the 13th of March. He was much struck 
by the healthy appearance of the men, as compared with the 
English regiments at Trevitio. The Irish appear to have formed 
the most efficient troops in the Legion. On tie 24th of April they 
returned to San Sebastian. ‘The contrast was great between their 
present and their former reception there :— 


* Everybody was in the highest spirits ; for, besides the expectation of 
a general action immediately on landing, the delights and hospitality of 


San Sebastian still dwelt in our memories; and we beheld the well- 
known castle and lighthouse standing up in the distance like warm 
friends to greet us on our return. But far different was the aspect of 
the town from that which greeted us in July last year: no salute from 
the castle—no ringing of bells—no vivas from the assembled multitude 
on the batteries ; nothing but now and then a shrill cry, accompanied 
by a pattering shot from the white-capped Carlists on the distant lines, 
as they beheld the barges landing the “ Jngleses.”” The quays were 
heaped up with turf, through which the cannons grimly peeped in their 
embrasures ; the streets were filled with barricades, which certain remi- 
niscences of 1830 told me were a la Parisienne ; half the shops were 
shut and deserted, and most of the glass windows, shivered by the ex- 
plosion of shells, were patched up with brown paper, or filled with an 
old petticoat fluttering mournfully in the breeze. The Plaza Nueva was 
deserted by ail but lounging soldiers; and the serenading of bands and 
guitars had given place to the booming of guns on the battery, as they 
opened on the enemy’s lines. The greater part of the mhabitants, had 
filed to St. Jean de Luz and Bayonne, and with them vanished the 
flowing mantilla and the sparkling eye. My ancient billet was, tenant- 
less, and a great hole in the roof marked the entrance of a Carlist bomb 
into my former bedroom. The glory of San Sebastian had departed.’ 


Chapter VIII. of our author's journal opens with an account 
of the relative position of the town of San Sebastian and-the 
Carlist lines, for which we, however, have not room. | We there- 
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fore proceed to lay before our readers as much as our limits will 
admit of his spirited and very interesting aceount of the action 
of the 5th: of May, in which he was severely wounded, and 
escaped almost miraculously the horrible death which the tender 
mercies of the Carlists bestow upon those who are past resistance. 
We must premise that the force of the enemy was calculated at 
about three thousand men, exclusive of those on the other side of 
the river, and that they held positions which rendered them equal 
to many times that number ; that the British who were present 
at the opening of the attack amounted to somewhat less than five 
thousand; and that the only body of Spanish troops to be de- 
pended on were six or seven hundred Chapelgorris. 

At three o'clock in the morning of the 5th of May the whole of 
the Irish brigade, consisting of the 7th, 9th, and 10th, was drawn 
up in the square, when Brigadier-General Shaw called the 
officers together, and briefly explained the plan of attack. Arrived 
at San Bartolomé, they halted for a quarter of an hour, while 
their light company was sent on in front, to clear a few straggling 
houses occupied by the enemy. The author thus describes the 
commencement of the action :— 


‘Passing the Lieutenant-General, who was on horseback with his 
staff, giving orders in his cool and collected manner, which struck me 
the more forcibly from the tumult of thoughts tumbling through my own 
brain, we struck off the main road to our right, and crossing a deep 
valley or ravine, made for the windmill already in possession of the 7th. 
As we mounted the steep and slippery ascent with fixed bayonets, the 
booming of the shot told us that the enemy had opened their battery ; 
but so badly were the guns served and pointed, that it was not till we 
saw the shot ploughing up the ground in an adjacent field that the im- 
pression was remoyed of our marching to the attack under cover of the 
batteries from the Castle. 

“On the hill-side the companies began to get loose and disjointed 
from the difficulty of the ascent ; and by the time I had collected my 
men into close order, and marched them to the walls of the mill, I found 
that the grenadiers and the first three companies of the regiment were 
‘ready detached and in action. Obeying the orders giyen me, to remain 
under shelter till sent for, I placed my company as securely as possible 
behind the mill, and took a survey of the surrounding scene. At my 
feet was a deep valley, covered with grass, and patched over here and 
there with cabbage-gardens and orchards of apple-trees ; along the oppo- 
site ridge, and on a level with ourselves, ran the enemy’s second breast- 
work, above which the dawning light disclosed the white caps of the 
Carlists, as they poured their vollies upon the exposed ranks of the 
advancing’ columns. Intersected by the fortifications of the mill, and 
running on each side of it, in a parallel direction with the second line, 
was a deep lane, forming the first defence carried by the British, who 
were keeping up a perpetual blaze of musketry on the enemy. 
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‘The shot flew about on both sides in abundance—no less than five in 
a cluster struck the wall of a house near which I was standing, within 
the circumference of a soup-plate, and some of the wounds that were 
inflicted were ghastly to behold. Several officers of my acquaintance 
were struck, and carried to the rear. Quartermaster Warner, of the 7th 
regiment, was shot dead and fell at my feet, with the blue, compressed 
lips and “ all-white eye” that characterize death by gun-shot wounds, 
In less than five minutes the lane was crowded with dead and dying, 
who hardly left room to keep the men steady and in line.’ 

In this situation they remained for some time, when an adju- 
tant galloped up and said, * you are ordered by the Lieutenant- 
General to take the next breastwork at the point of the bayonet.’ 
How the order was obeyed the author will best explain in his 
own words; and the i is requested to note the uncandid use 
that has been made by some of the Tory prints of the circum- 
stance of one-half of his company not following him, converting 
that into a proof of pusillanimity which was the result of pure 
accident: the fact being that the whole of the Legion, almost 
uniformly, displayed the utmost gallantry. 

‘The word was given, “ Form two deep—double!” but the din of 
the musketry was such, that only those about me heard the command, 
and one half of the company, who were hid from sight by an angle in the 
lane, remained stationary with the lieutenant—to whom, however, they 
stuck throughout the action, and behaved orem in charging the 
redoubt. Rattling down the hill-side, I passed the Lieutenant-General 
on foot, with several of his staff: he was standing exposed to the fire, 
and waving his sword to cheer on the men. As I was passing, Colonel 
Considine and Mr. Alcock were wounded, and led off the field. 

* Arrived at the bottom of the valley, I was considerably nonplussed at 
finding myself with not more than half my company at my ace. and 
the remainder shot, or lost, or flown into the clouds—“ the gods knew 
how!” It did not strike me at the moment, that in the hurry the rear 
had parted from the front, and had remained with the lieutenant at the 
mill. At this juncture, as I was considering what to do, General Shaw 
came up, who ordered me to follow the course of the ravine for some 
distance, and then make the best of my way up the hill under cover of 
an orchard, and storm a fortified house in the enemy’s line, which was 
discernible from where we stood. Ordering the men to keep close to 
me, I proceeded in double quick time down the valley, and skirting the 
apple-trees, pushed up the hill. Half way up the ascent, I fell in with 
Colonel Swan, of the ‘ith, whose regiment, like my company, was some- 
what curtailed of its fair proportions, in consequence of the roughness of 
the ground, which, in spite of every endeavour ta overcome the difficulty, 
broke the column into detached parties, and, once separated, scattered 
them over the field. Putting myself under his directions, we continued 
the ascent, the enemy firing at us as they caught glimpses of our red 
coats among the trees, the twigs and blossoms of which, cut by the shot, 
flew about in all directions, and gave token of the nearness of the fire. 
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* It was here that I saw poor Captain Mould, of the 10th, lying on the 
ground mortally wounded, and vomiting blood from a musket-shot in 
the chest. He raised himself up as we passed, and exclaimed, “Oh! 
water—water !” but not a drop was procurable nearer than the town; 
and though mine was not willingly a deaf ear to the entreaty, I turned 
away in silence from the spectacle of the dying man, and hurried on to 
the summit of the ridge. The troops had already penetrated the breast- 
work to our right, and the enemy, afraid of being taken in flank, had 
fallen back upon their third and last line, where they made a stand, and 
fired in heavier vollies than before. Here we halted a moment to take 
breath. Between Colonel Swan’s and my own, there were not more 
than forty or fifty men, and the house was to be defended at all hazards. 
The enemy, perceiving us congregated near the building, sent a detach- 
ment by a covered way to dislodge us with the bayonet. Twice we 
brought our small force up to the charge, and twice were driven back by 
the White Caps bearing down with the bayonet. We were on the point 
of drawing off, when Captain Cotter came up with the remnants of his 
gallant light company, which had suffered severely in the early part of 
the day, and in conjunction with us, finally drove the enemy from the 
contested house. 

* At this moment, as we were collecting and arranging the men, we 
beheld a number of Spaniards rapidly advancing towards us from the 
hill already in our possession. We thought at first that the enemy had 
taken us in rear, but on near approach they proved to be a company of 
the Segovia regiment—the only portion of the Spanish troops I saw 
under fire during the whole of the action. The captain, whose name 
unfortunately I never could learn, was as brave and reckless a fellow as 
ever drew a blade. With asmall red flag in his hand, he leapt the 
parapet that was before us, and rushing into the middle of the ploughed 
field, he waved his sword for us to advance, crying out in French, “ En 
avant! en avant!*? We advanced, and the moment the head of our 
small column, composed of Spanish and British intermingled, rounded 
the corner of the house, it was swept back by a shower of bullets. Three 
times we attempted to charge, and as often were driven back. It was in 
vain that the officers cheered them on—it was in vain that we traversed 
the ground between the house and the brave Spaniard, who stood like a 
tower in the midst of the storm— it was in vain that we expended upon 
them our most endearing epithets of “Irishmen!” ‘* Bogtrotters!’? 
“ Ragamuflins!” “ Repalers!” ‘ O’Connellites!”—they stood stock- 
still, with not a single responsive cheer ; and the Spanish officer, seeing 
that he was not joined, sprang over the hedge into an orchard, which 
was covered from the fire. 

‘One by one several officers came up, each with a party of ten or 
twenty men, and the force behind the house was beginning to swell to a 
respectable volume. General Shaw was the first to arrive, and after him 
Colonel Fitzgerald, with two or three companies of the 9th. This was 
the first time we met during the action, and [ had a short colloquy with 
him on the state of affairs. ‘‘ Where’s Major Cannan ? ”—‘* Wounded.” 
** Mackie ?”—“ Killed.” “ Wright ?””—* Shot dead.” “* Where’s so- 
and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and-so? ”’—“ Killed; wounded ; dead ; 
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missing.” Such was the state of our regiment at eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘In the mean time, General Shaw had been collecting the scattered 
pases. and putting them in order for the charge. Coming upto me, 

e laid his hand on my shoulder, and in his cool, syllabic manner, as if 
we had been in the most indifferent situation in the world, begged me to 
run along the breastwork as far as General Chichester’s brigade, and ask 
him to send up as many men as he could spare to help us. _I instantly 
took to my heels down a deep and narrow lane, running parallel with 
the breastwork, which partially sheltered me from the shot, and found 
myself at every step sinking deeper and deeper in the mud. After 
several efforts to extricate myself, I went up tothe knees, and was 
thrown forward my whole length in the mire. My own company, which 
had been watching the event of the mission, thought that | was shot, 
but recovering my feet, I got upon a narrow bank or causeway, where 
the ground was firm, and continued my course towards the 1st brigade. 
Plastered with mud from head to heel, I presented myself before the 
general and delivered my message: he instantly dispatched. two 
companies, with whom I returned to our former position near, the 
house. 

‘This was the last time I saw Captain Knight, General Chichester’s 
aide-de-camp. He was standing with his tall military figure exposed 
tothe shot; and as I appeared before him in the ill-favoured guise 
already described, his eye lighted smilingly on my muddy accoutre- 
ments, and a friendly nod of recognition was all that passed between us. 
A few minut:s after he fell, in attempting to storm the redoubt at the 
head of a mere handful of men, and his body was found after the action 


cruelly mangled by the enemy, with three bayonet wounds in the body 
and one in the eye.’ 


He brings up the reinforcement; in the charge that imme- 


diately followed, was put hors de combat ; and so closed his first 
essay in soldiership. 


‘On rejoining General Shaw with the reinforcement, I found: the 
remnant of the 7th drawn up in close column behind the house, and as 
much of the 9th as could be collected standing a few yards distant, 
covered partly by the apple-trees, and partly by the breastwork that ran 
in front, Colonel Fitzgerald was at the head of his men ; and at the 
signal from the Brigadier to charge, sprang over the parapet, and ad- 
vanced alone, with nothing but a riding-whip in his hand, in the face of 
the most tremendous fire I had witnessed during the whole of the action. 
The bullets poured upon the ploughed field as thick as hail, and the 
clods of earth might be seen knocked up in little clouds of dust, like the 
“ wine-glasses’’ on a fish-pond during a shower of rain. The men hesi- 
tuted; “Irishmen!” somebody exclaimed, “ will _you see your ‘old 
colonel shot, and not move on to save him?” The het blood of Ireland 
was, stirred, and with a cry of “ More er to the Colonel!” they 
cleared the breastwork, and advanced with levelled bayonets against the 
opposite line. I had just reached the colonel’s side, and was: crossing 
the field at the top of my speed, when a_shot struck me: on the deft hip, 
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and with a stunning shock my heels flew up into the air, at the same 
time that the charging regiment passed over me, and I was left alone, 
extended on my back, in the middle of the plain. 

* I rose on my feet, but fell down as if pmned to the earth by a tent- 
peg. ‘looked at the wound, and saw a neat round hole on the seam of 
the trousers, from which a few drops of blood were slowly trickling out. 
The field -was bare, and not a soul in sight except the white-headed 
Carlists, as they rose to fire over the parapet, while the splashes of mud 
that sprinkled over my face told of the vollies that fell around. I gave 
a roll towards the breastwork I had quitted, and saw my sword, which 
had flown out of my hand with the violence of the shock, lying at some 
distance. With difficulty I crawled back to the spot, and had just 
gained possession of the hilt, when a second bullet struck my right hand, 
and passing through the fleshy part of the thumb, lodged next to the 
skin on the other side. The pain was not acute—it felt like a benumbing 
shock of electricity. A Spanish serjeant passed over my body towards 
some shelter. I hailed him in Spanish, por amour de Dios, to raise me 
on my legs, but, leaping the parapet, he left me to my fate. It was now 
evident that there was nothing to hope for from others, and with a sort 
of feeling of uncertainty, like that of a man hanging over a precipice by 
a single thread, I commenced rolling towards the breastwork, on which I 
lifted myself with considerable pain and difficulty, and, swinging my legs 
over the top, tumbled into the muddy lane below. I was aware of the 
danger of sticking fast in the mud ; and making a plunge across the path, 
I seated myself on the causeway on the other side, when, being under 
cover, I paused a moment to rest, and consider what was to be done.’ 


He escapes by little short of a miracle from some of those cut- 
throat Carlists, who delighted in killing and mutilating the 
wounded, 


* The whole extent of the breastwork appeared to be deserted, the 
troops having left it to attack the next line ; and a couple of dead bodies 
drenched in blood were the only human forms that met my sight. The 
house which had been so often taken and retaken was about fifty yards 
on my left, and to it I directed my eyes, in hopes of succour, when a 
Tustling among the bushes in the neighbourhood attracted my attention, 
and a blue-capped head was thrust round the corner of the house, eying 
me intently. Presently another was poked through one of the windows 
as if reconnoitring the ground, and immediately the two Carlists fixed 
bayonets, and advanced cautiously, with the purpose of running me 
through. It was a fortunate circumstance that the two dead bodies were 
lying near them, for they paused a little while to search their pockets, 

ereby giving me time to resume my rotatory motion down the hill, in 
the direction of the 1st brigade. A small bank intervened, and down it 
I plunged with desperate resolution, falling upon a dying man at the 
bottom, who groaned heavily as I passed, The idea occurred to me to 
hide myself under the body, but it was useless, as the Carlists had seen 
me move, and were now in full pursuit. I continued my course, some- 
times rolling, and sometimes scrambling on all fours, with the blood 
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gushing from my hands, and was on the point of rising on mny knees to 
make a last effort in defence of my life, when I espied a soldier of the 
9th in the distance, to whom I waved my sword to come to my rescue. 
The Carlists, on his approach, hung back, and commenced loading their 
pieces; the man hesitated whether to stand or run away. It was a 
critical moment, when, most fortunately, three of my own company came 
up, who fixed their bayonets over my body, and dared the Carlists to 
advance. I turned my head towards the house, and saw that my enemies 
had fied! 

‘Placing me on three firelocks, my men hurried along under cover of 
the breastwork towards the shores of the bay. In our way we 
the 10th regiment drawn up in close column, with Colonel O’Connell 
at their head. Part of my old regiment, the Ist, was there, and I 
nodded to several officers of my acquaintance as I was rapidly borne 
along. Presently after we were joined by my servant, who had heard 
that I was killed. He threw a cloak over me, the warmth of which was 
very acceptable, for the transition from violent exertion, and the wet 
clothes, had brought on a fit of shivering. The ground, in every part 
we passed over, was stained with drops of blood, that showed the smart- 
ness of the action. The firing still continued heavily in the direction of 
the enemy’s left, and I exhorted the men to redouble their speed, in 
case of a retrograde movement. In sight of the bay, we saw the Phoenix 
steamer anchored close in shore, and flinging her bombs over our heads 
into the enemy’s redoubt. ‘“ The blue-jackets are taking them in tow— 
hurrah!” and the men pushed forward towards the sands of the beach. 
Arrived at the bottom of the hill, near the convent of La Antigua, I met 
Colonel Swan wounded in the thigh, and Captain Fitzgerald of the 10th, 
son of our Colonel, with his arm broken. All three of us directed our 
course along the sands towards the town, at a short distance from which 
a stretcher was procured to carry me to the hospital.’ 


Among the slain, on the part of the Carlists, he mentions a 
priest, who— 

* Dressed in full canonicals, with a crucifix in his hand, had been seen 
to head many of the charges, and to encourage the slaughter of the help- 
less and the wounded. This worthy apostle was found with a musket- 
shot in his forehead, his hand still grasping the.symbol of pardon and 
redemption, which had been desecrated in so blood-thirsty a calling.’ 


Our author states the loss of the Carlists in killed and wounded 
to have been not less than six or seven hundred; of the British, 
seventy-eight officers and eight hundred rank and file. The pea- 
sants brought in word next day that the Carlists had not only 
fallen back upon Hernani, but had abandoned that town, leaving 
their stores and wounded at the mercy of the Legion. We con- 
elude our extracts with the following remarks :— 

* Had General Evans possessed force sufficient, Hernani would pro- 
bably have been taken without firing a shot; but, in his situation, with 
the troops exhausted with fatigue, and encumbered with wounded; the 
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utmost that could be done was to level the lines, and maintain his 
position on the conquered heights. The Spaniards, instead of pouring 
an army of twenty or thirty thousand men into San Sebastian to improve 
the advantage, displayed their usual irresolution and delay ; and the 
traitor Cordova, loitering in his bed at Vitoria, contented himself with 
writing a letter of congratulation to General Evans, in which the jumble 
of hypocrisy is clothed in the customary garb of bombast. 

* By degrees the Carlists recovered from their alarm, and, cautiously 
approaching the British lines, planted their outposts within musket-shot 
of our picquets, filling Hernani with fresh troops, and, in consequence of 
Cordova’s inactivity, directing their whole force against the handful of 
British. Twice they have attempted to regain their former positions, and 
been repulsed with loss. The crossing of the Urumea and the t king of 
Passages havé borne out the reputation which the British Legion esta- 
blished on the heights of San Sebastian ; and all that was required—all 
that was expected of the Spanish army—was, that a helping hand should 
be stretched out from the south to enable the Legion to advance from 
the foot of the Pyrennees to the Carlist head quarters at Onate. 

* Instead of this, the Spanish Commander-in-Chief retreated a second 
time from Arlaban without striking a blow, abandoned his army at 
Vitoria, and for twelve days was dancing quadrilles with the Queen at 
Madrid; since when, nothing good, bad, or indifferent, has been heard 
of him north of the Ebro: His boasted plan of blockade—the laissez 
faire system of a juste-milieu general, has fallen to the ground, and the 
insurrection which originally existed only in Guipuzcoa and Navarre 
has extended to Galicia, Arragon, Catalonia, and to Castile itself. Six 
thousand British, the only body of troops that has done the Queen 
service during the campaign, are left cooped up in San Sebastian, with- 
out pay, without stores, and hardly with the rations to keep body and 
soul together, while the road to Madrid is left open to Don Carlos. 
Of a truth, one is.at a loss which most to admire—the baseness of the 
General—the folly of the Queen—or the degeneracy of the people which 
submits to the misery of either.’ 

But what other result could any reasonable man expect from 
the congregation of rogues, fools, pimps, and harlots, which has 
too long swayed the destinies of Spain ? 

We cannot conclude without a sincere expression of thanks to 
the author of ‘Twelve Months in the British Legion’ for the 
amusement and information which his journal has afforded us. 
While it betrays a few indications that the writer is a very young 
man, it exhibits not a little of the clearness, simplicity, and spirit 
which, from the days of him who conquered the ancient world, 
and who'wrote with the same spirit with which he fought, have 
been considered as the characteristics that ought to distinguish a 
soldier’s narrative ; and it contains by far the best account of the 
scenes it professes to describe which it has yet been our fortune 
to meet with. Bx 
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Art. X. 


ENDOWMENT AND THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE: SEPARATION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


1,, The British Magazine for June and July, 1836. London, 
Rivington. 

2. Lectures on Church Establishments, under the Patronage of 
the Glasgow Voluntary Church Society. Glasgow, 1835. 

3. Papers relating to the Ecclesiastical Establishments of Prus- 
sia. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of His Majesty. 1836. 


Wwe propose to take advantage of the opportunity afforded to 
us, by the appearance of two articles in the British Maga» 
zine, in answer to our remarks on the Irish Chureh question, ‘df 
returning to the discussion of this subject, which has obtained so 
much importance in the party politics of the day, and which 
really involves all the great principles of civil legislation’ in 
ecclesiastical affairs. The British Magazine is, as most of our 
readers probably know, one of the chief organs of the English 
High Church party ; and if it had on this occasion attempted to 
settle the question with the ordinary High Church weapons of 
personal vituperation and appeal to authority, we should certainly 
not have encumbered our pages with the refutation of such worth- 
less sophistry. | But-the author of these critiques has adopted a 
tone of fair discussion, stating, with respect to our article, that 
being desirous of ‘grappling with the Irish Church’ question,’ 
he had ‘met with no fuller development of the views of mere 
worldly politicians, and no more plausible statement of them.’ 
In returning to the consideration of the policy to be adopted by 
this country with respect to the ecclesiastical state of Ireland, we 
shall therefore advert to this writer’s remarks for two reasons; 
because he has treated the question on argumentative grounds, 
and because he may be considered as a favourable representative 
of the party whose opinions and interests are advocated by the 
British Magazine, and has furnished (what is so difficult to 
obtain), a distinct statement of the principles on which the High 
Church policy is founded. iim 
Before, however, we proceed to the examination of the imme- 
diate question at issue, we wish to make some general remarks on 
endowment and the voluntary principle, on the conflicting elaims 
of which the ecclesiastical settlement of Ireland mainly depends. 


The subject of ecclesiastical endowments is only a part ofa 
much larger question, as to the extent of the applicabdiltty of the 
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principle of public endowment, in matters within the scope of civil 
government. 

, By public endowment we mean the purchase of any commodity 
or service by a government, for the benefit, real or supposed, of 
the community. In this general sense we shall speak of the build- 
ing of a bridge, or the support of a manufacture, as well as of the 
maintenance of an army, a judicial establishment, a clergy, or a 
body of teachers, by public endowment. 

Private endowment, in fact, differs only in degree from the 
voluntary principle. Instead of giving a sum to meet current 
expenses, the private endower gives a capital sum yielding interest, 
or land yielding rent. The Irish peasant who subscribes a few 
shillings annually for the maintenance of his clergyman does an 
act similar in kind to those of the founders of Guy’s Hospital arid 
Dulwich College. 

The chief difference between private endowment and the ordi- 
nary working of the voluntary principle consists in its perma- 
nence.' The proceeds of a large subscription might indeed be 
invested, and the interest alone be spent: a fund created in this 
manner would differ from an ordinary private endowment only in 
the number of the persons by whom the gift was made. But, in 
general, sums collected by subscription are given absolutely to 
individuals who do not account for them; and very frequently 
they are destined to defray current expenses. An endowment, on 
the other hand, continues in existence after the death of the 
founder, and its proceeds accrue regularly to the donees without 
the uncertainty which belongs to revenues collected upon the 
voluntary principle. Hence it is that private obtain a resem+ 
blance to public endowments ; and hence the State is justified in 
diverting funds arising from private endowment to purposes dif- 
ferent from those prescribed by the donors, where those purposes 
are not beneficial, on the ground, that no testator ought to be 
allowed to create perpetuities. We do not now intend to discuss 
the policy of allowing the creation of perpetuities for (what are 
termed) charitable purposes ; but we will only remark that after 
a certain period the influence of the donor over the property be- 
queathed must be considered as at an end, and the endowment 
ought to be viewed as having passed into the guardianship of the 
State. Old private endowments are, in fact, national property. 
In the-following remarks, whenever we speak of endowment sim- 
ply, we wish to be understood. as referring to public, and not to 
private endowment. 

The important problem of ascertaining generally how far the 
State ought to .interfere in, respect .of, payment is, it may be \ob- 
served, altogether independent of forms of government, | For 
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example, if it is desirable on the whole to maintain a fleet or a 
judicial establishment, or to relieve the poor, by public endowment, 
it is equally desirable under a monarchy and under a republic. 
No legislative theory, indeed, is universally applicable in practice 
without reference to circumstances; as theories are formed by 
leaving out of consideration all those extraordinary and excep- 
tional facts, which, in any given case, may be sufficiently im- 
portant to necessitate a peculiar line of policy. Of the circum- 
stances to be thus taken into account in applying to practice the 
theory of endowment, the form of government is doubtless one ; 
so likewise is the religious persuasion of the people, the tenure of 
landed property, the population of the country, its relations to 
foreign states; but there is nothing in the problem we are about 
to consider which limits it to political institutions of a particular 
character. 

We have no thought of attempting to give a complete solution 
of the problem in question, which would indeed furnish materials 
for a work of considerable magnitude. But in order simply to 
mark out the province of the inquiry, it is necessary to take a 
wide survey of times and countries, avoiding all bigoted and 
exclusive attention to our own age and nation; and to trace the 
different manners in which the same want has been provided for 
by different communities, whether monarchical, aristocratical, or 
democratical, whether Pagan or Christian, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, whether European, Asiatic, or American. 

There are two principles to which a government may trust for 
the production of a commodity or the Firing of a service’, viz., 
compulsion and payment. The payment may be of two kinds ; 
either it may proceed from the government, in which case it is a 
public endowment, or it may proceed from individuals, in which 
case it is said to be made on the voluntary principle. In every 
case, therefore, where any commodity or service is to be produced 
or performed, the government may ensure its production or per- 
formance by compulsion or by endowment ; or it may forbear to 
interfere, and may rely for the attainment of its end on the spon- 
taneous operation of the voluntary principle. 

In general it may be said. that the interference of the govern- 
ment, either by payment or compulsion, is not beneficial, in 
matters where a profit can be obtained, where there is a direct 
pecuniary return on capital laid out. Such is the case with trade, 
with agriculture, with mining, with manufactures, and with 
fisheries. The writings of Adam Smith and his followers have 





* On the distinction between commodities and services, see the very able explana- 
tion of Mr. Senior, in his ‘ Treatise on Political Economy,’ recently published in the 
* Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ 
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now convinced the rational part of mankind that these ought to 
be the almost exclusive province of the voluntary principle. It 
is however scarcely necessary for us to say that most extensive 
encroachments upon these domains have been made at various 
times and places by the rival principles of compulsion and endow- 
ment, In the ancient states all industry, whether agricultural, 
manufacturing, or mining, was carried on by slaves ; and even to 
this day slavery prevails over a large portion of the globe—not 
confined to half-barharous communities, but subsisting in the 
colonies, and even in the territory of some of the most highly 
civilized nations*. The compulsion of slavery of course equally 
proceeds from the supreme government, whether exercised directly 
or through the person of the master. Slavery implies property, 
property implies a legal sanction, and a legal sanction implies the 
authority of the State. The interference of governments with the 
production or transport of commodities by means of endowment, 
though less extensive and important than that by imposing the 
obligation of labour on the majority of the population, has never- 
theless been manifested in some very remarkable instances. In 
trade, there is the case of the English East India Company, who 
were at once sovereigns and merchants; and of the Spanish gal- 
leons, which were freighted to South America chiefly at the ex- 
pense and for the profit of the State. The gold and silver mines 


of America were worked by the Spanish and Portuguese govern- 
ments before the independence of their colonies ; mines of other 
metals are now worked in many parts of the European continent 
on the public account. Manufactures have been frequently carried 
on by_public endowment: the properntien of salt, of gunpowder, 


and of tobacco, are still national monopolies in most of the states 
of continental Europe, as indeed they were in Eugland on several 
occasions before the reign of Charles I].{ Manufactures of cer- 
tain articles, in which particular skill is required, have been in 
several instances conducted at the public expense, as the Gobelins 





* «On entend dire tous les jours qu'il seroit bon que parmi nous il y eft des 
esclaves,’ says Montesquieu, sprit des Lois, xv. 9. ‘ 

+ Monopolies of manufactures have been established from five different motives ; 
1, Where the manufacture has been carried on for the benefit cf the public revenue. 
2. Where monopolies have been suld by the government, in order to raise money. 
3. Where monopolies have been granted in order to reward services or to favour 
individuals. 4. Where they have been granted to certain places and bodies of mea, 
with an intention of encouraging industry, or securing the goodness of the material. 
5. Where they have been granted to inventors, in order to secure to them the benefit 
of their inventions (patents). It may be observed that the carrying on of any manu- 
facture by public endowment does not necessarily imply a monopoly, as we see in the 
manufacture of the Dresden china; but in general the government, if it did not 

tect itself by extlusion, would be driven out of the field by private competitors. 
reover it commonly avails itself of the monopoly in order to impose a heavy tax 
on the article, which might be often evaded if the manufacture was thrown open. 
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tapestry, and the’ Dresden and Sévre porcelain. ‘The fabrication 
of blocks for the British navy, and the casting of cannon and 
cannon-shot at the national cost, are likewise founded on the same 
motive.’ ‘The system of bounties on the production and exporta- 
tion of certain commodities likewise affords an example of the 
attempt to encourage manufactures by public endowment. Boun- 
ties have in particular been applied to the encouragement of sea- 
fisheries : the bounty on the English herring-fishery lasted till 
1830, and that on the whale-fishery till 1824. 

Agriculture has, in general, either been carried on by the forced 
labour of slaves or has been left to the simple operation of private 
interest ; the cultivation of the soil consisting of a great variety of 

rocesses spread over a wide surface, and recurring at uncertain 
intervals, could not easily admit the principle of endowment, 
which implies the superintendence of public officers. Never- 
theless there have been instances in which governments have 
interfered in the cultivation of the soil. The growth of opium in 
Hindostan, for the benefit of the East India Company, is an 
example ; as also that of cinnamon in Ceylon, now abolished. A 
more remarkable instance, which fortunately has not hitherto 
been reduced into practice, is furnished by the recent recommen- 
dations of the Irish Poor Commissioners, who have proposed that 
a government board should be appointed with compulsory powers 


for improving all the landed property of Ireland. 
The cases which we-have just mentioned of the introduction of 
the principle of public endowment into the a of trade ‘and 


industry are, with few exceptions, either decidedly mischievous, 
or, at the most, of very questionable policy. In other departments, 
however, of the same province, the applicability of this principle 
has been generally recognised. The chief of these are, the con- 
struction of roads and other public works; the transport of letters 
and money. Letters appear to be conveyed at the public cost in 
all civilized countries; the conveyance of passengers by post is 
likewise provided for in all the European states except England 
by public endowment; and in Prussia the conveyance of heavy 
goods by land is provided for in the same manner. The task of 
supplying the community with a niedium of exchange is in most 
countries performed by the Government; in England, coihed 
money alone is supplied by public endowment, and paper money 
is supplied by the voluntary principle ; in Austria and Prussia 
the Government issues both coin and paper money, and prohibits 
all private banks of issue; in most other states there is no paper 
money, public or private, and the currency consists onl oF coin 
stamped by the state. The printing of documents for the use of 
members of the supreme legislative body is likewise ‘in free states 
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usually executed at the public expense : assistance is likewise in 
civilized countries often given by the Government towards the 
preparation and publication of expensive books, particularly such 
as contain documents and other materials for illustrating the 
national history. In some of these cases (as in the last men- 
tioned) the end could not be attained without a loss being 
incurred somewhere ; but this loss might be incurred by voluntary 
associations of private individuals, as we see in Bible societies, 
the Roxburgh Club, &c. In others, the public incurs a loss, but 
voluntarily, as the loss might be avoided by a different manage- 
ment., Thus, in England, the public annually sacrifices not only 
the: interest on the amount of gold in circulation, but also the 
expenses of minting: by taking a seignorage it might reimburse 
itself for the latter expense*. In other cases, as in that of the 
post-office, it not only covers its expenses, but also levies a consi- 
derable sum on the public in the shape of duty. 

For the most part, governments have perceived (with the im- 
portant exception of slavery) that where a profit was to be 
obtained, it is preferable to leave the field open to the voluntary 
principle. ‘There is, however, a large class of cases in which the 
community requires services, producing no direct pecuniary 
return. In these cases there has been, as in the other class 
already mentioned, a’ variety of practice in. different. ages and 


countries; but upon the whole, the tendency has been to provide 
for them, either by compulsion or endowment. 

The most remarkable of these services may be reduced under 
the following heads :— 


1. Supreme Legislature. 

2. Administrative Offices. 

3. Judicial Establishment and Police. 

4. Army and Navy. 

5. Sacerdotal order, or Clergy. 

6. Teachers. 

7. Lawyers. 

8. Physicians. 

9. Artists, Actors, Public Amusements, &c. 


We will now briefly point out how these several services have, 


in different cases, been obtained by each of the three means 


above mentioned. 
1. Supreme Legislature.—In governments of one, the monareh 





* «Those who contend that the state ought to defray the expenses of the coin 
of gold ‘and silver’ might, with equal cogency of reasoning, contend that it ought 
also to defray the cost of manufacturing guld and silver teapots, vases, &c.’=- 
M‘Culloch, Notes to Smith’s Wealth of Nativns, yol. iv. p. 211. 
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has usually made an ample provision for himself by public 
endowment. In governments of many, the sharers of the legisla- 
tive power have in most cases abstained from ordering ea Teast 
payment to themselves out of the national funds. They have, 
however, in aristocratic republics, been often able to indemnify 
themselves for this forbearance by indirect advantages. This 
ractice has been somewhat diminished in England by the 
form Act ; but it still prevails to a considerable extent, as it 
does in France and other countries. In democratic republics, the 
members of the supreme legislature and other deliberative bodies 
have often been paid directly: instances are afforded by the 
wages of the Attic ecclesiasts, the pay of the assemblies of the 
sections in the French Revolution introduced by Danton*, and of 
the federal and state legislatures of the United States. The pay 
of the English members of the Commons’ House of Parliament in 
former times was also of a democratic character; so likewise is 
the allowance now proposed to be given to the members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

In many states of society the voluntary principle may be relied 
on with so much confidence for supplying legislative services, that 
persons will even (as in England) incur enormous and often 
ruinous expenses, in order to secure a place in the legislature. 
Though many of these persons may have in view the indirect 
advantages above alluded to, many, nevertheless, are actuated 
by motives quite distinct from the hope of money for themselves 
or friends—as the love of doing good, of power, of notoriety, of 
oceupation. 

It is observable that the principle of compulsion does not apply 
in the case of the supreme legislature, inasmuch as those who 
wield the sovereign power are themselves the compellers. 

2. The next class is that of Administrative Officers—a term 
not very precise, but (we believe) sufficiently clear and intelligible 
for our present purpose. 

In the ancient republics of Greece and Italy, the high officers 
of the state, such as general, ephor, consul, dictator, ambassador, 
&c., were all unpaid. It was only the inferior offices, such as 
those of clerks, criers, &c., which were paid f. 

This system of not paying public men for their services pro- 
duced in Greece many important effects, of which we will notice 
some of the most striking. First, as the leaders of the people 
and the chief orators were not paid by their own government, 
they were tempted to take bribes from foreign governments ; 





* See Thiers, Hist. de la Révolution, tom. v. p. 295, tom. vii. p. 29. The pay 
was 40 sous a head. It was abolished after the re-action of Thermidor. 
+ See Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, book ii. ch. 16 (vol. i. p, 320, Eng. tr.) 
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and, even where they had not taken bribes, they were often 
accused or suspected of taking them. Thus Cleon is described 
by Thucydides as charging Diodotus with receiving gifts in 
order to plead the cause of the Mytilenzeans; on the other hand, 
Aristophanes, in the Knights, repeatedly attacks Cleon for his 
rapacity and corruption ; and the speeches of Demosthenes and 

hines for the Crown are full of criminations and recriminations 
of this kind. Demosthenes in several places asserts, as a matter 
of notoriety, the general corruption of public men throughout 
Greece by Philip's gold*. Commanders of troops and fleets 
were likewise tempted, from their want of pay, to neglect the 
main object of their expedition, and to employ their forces in 
subordinate and privateering excursions, by which they were 
enabled to make prize-moneyf. It seems likewise to have been 
a universal practice for the Athenians who had command of 
ships to exact presents from the islanders and the Greeks of 
Asia Minor, as a recompense for protecting their merchants and 
merchant-vessels{. Another consequence of the practice of not 
paying the public’ men of Athens was, the necessity of rewarding 
them by /audatory decrees—such ag that which forms the subject 
of Demosthenes’ speech for the Crown§. These barren marks of 
public approbation acknowledged the debt of the state to the indi- 
vidual, without discharging it: they likewise produced the bad 
effect of affording a triumph to a statesman, and of mortifying his 
opponents. The discussion of a long course of policy founded on 
the giving of a public reward was also inconvenient, as coming 
long after the events||._ A third and more important consequence 
was, that the want of pay discouraged persons from devoting an 
undivided attention to public affairs. There was no person whose 
appointed duty it was to watch over the national interests, to pro- 
vide money for ay ney to detect and frustrate the hostile 
plans of rival states: hence the neglect and indifference to the 
common weal of which Demosthenes so much complains in the 
Athenians ; but which must always be expected when the supply 
of ministers of state is left to the voluntary principle. 

In the centralized governments of the continent the adminis- 
trative system is based exclusively on endowment. From the 
highest minister of state to the lowest agent of police, every 
public functionary is appointed by the king, is paid for his 





* See Demosth. de Corona, R 240, ext. p. 245, 15, p. 394, ed. Reiske; comp. 
Philipp. I. p. 45, 5; de Pace, p. 60, 2. 
+ Demorth. Olynth. II., p. 26, 5. 
Demosth. Cherson., p. 95, 29. 
See another, Dem. de Cor., p. 253, 
|| Dem. ‘de Cor., p, 303, 3. 
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services, and.is removable in case of misconduct. In England 
the same system prevails for the chief offices of state and their 
establishments. ‘The inferior local administration is, howeyer, 
mainly carried on by unpaid functionaries elected for a certain 
period, and liable to punishment for neglect or contravention of 
their duty: such are mayors and aldermen, vestrymen, hea 
boroughs, constables, churchwardens, overseers of the poor, &e. 
This system was derived from England to her North American 
colonies; and it now prevails throughout the United States ina 
more strongly marked form than even inthe mother country. ‘As,’ 
says M, de Tocqueville, ‘there is no administrative gradation of 
ranks, and as the public functionaries are elected and irrevoeable, 
it has been necessary to introduce the influence of the courts of law 
into the administration. Hence the system of fines, by meansiof 
whieh the secondary bodies and their representatives are con- 
strained to obey the laws. This system prevails from one end_of 
the Union to the other *.’ 

3. Judicial establishments and police properly fall under the 
general head of administrative officers, but may, for the sake..of 
convenience, be here considered separately, 

At Athens the popular courts of justice were, as well as th 
sovereign assembly, originally unpaid ; afterwards each citizen 
who attended the courts received a small remuneration for his 
loss of timet+. In the middle ages the popular tribunals of the 
Germanic institutions were composed of persons who received .no 
pay the king’s judges, on the other hand, received a salary. 

his distinction is still preserved in England and other countries 
which employ the trial by jury; the judge is paid, but the jurors 
are compelled to serve without fee or reward. The English jus- 
tices of the peace, as well in their individual capacity, as assem- 
bled in petty and quarter sessions, are also unpaid; but, unlike 
jurors, they are not compellable to act.. The English. judge, 
juror, and justice of the peace, therefore, afford instances of en- 
dowment, compulsion, and the voluntary principle, as applied to 
judicature. 

The same three principles may likewise be perceived .in the 
English system of police. ‘The common-law constables and the 
paid policemen exhibit the two first, while private watchmen and 
societies for the prosecution of criminals show the working of 





* Démocratie en Amérique, tom. i. p. 109. See his able explanation of the cha- 
racteristics of this system of administration, ib. p. 93-112. aie eutios 

+ See Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, vol. iii. p. 67. \We cannot agree with Mr. Thitl- 
wall in calling the members of the Athenian courts jurors; at least, if he means to 
use the word in its ordinary signification. The Athenian judges decided on the:law 
as well as on the fact; and they determined the quantum of. punishment,.: Their 
sentence was not a verdict, as we use the word. 
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the voluntary principle. Part of the expense of prosecutions also 
in general falls on the prosecutor. 

‘The remarks made above with respect to legislative functions 
apply also to administrative and judicial offices, viz., that pay- 
ment has a democratic, and non-payment an aristocratic, tendency. 
The ancient politicians seem to have been better aware of this fact 
than the moderns. Aristotle, in his Politics, repeatedly remarks 
that paid magistracies are democratic, which appears to have 
been an axiom among Greek statesmen. In general, whenever an 
unpaid office is sought after, it is aristocratical : it gives power, for 
the sake of which the individual can afford to surrender his time, 
and thereby to make a pecuniary sacrifice. This is the case 
with the justices of the peace in England and Ireland. It is 
otherwise where the office confers little or no power: in these 
cases it is avoided, and is undertaken only from the fear of pu- 
nishment, or the hope of some indirect dishonest gain: the office 
of overseer of the poor affords an example of the latter. ‘The 
origin of this political consequence of unpaid offices is, that the 
mass of mankind are too much occupied with their own concerns 
to be able to devote much attention ‘to affairs of state ; the duties 
of a man’s own calling, the necessary occupations of buying and 
selling, of managing household affairs, and of providing for wife 
and children, leave little time for following the trade of a politi- 
cian. People in general are like the Romans: they care only for 
panemeet Circenses*—for the business which brings them money 
and for their amusements ; and hence, if the public service, being 
unpaid, cannot be followed as a profession, it is abandoned te 
those persons who are rich enough to be able, and ambitious or 
publie-spirited enough to be willing, to exchange unpaid oceupa- 
tion for power. 

4. Army and Navy. The citizens of Athens and Rome, in early 
times, received, as is well known, no pay when on service. The 
pay of the Roman troops was introduced at the siege of Veji, to 





* Juvenal’s character of the Romans is, that after they had ceased to make 
money by their votes, they lost all interest in public affairs. 


© Ex quo suffragia nulli 
Vendimus, effudit curas: nam qui dabat olim, 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Continet atque duas tautum res anxius optat 
Panem et Circenses.’ 


Tacitus also speaks of their indifference to. everything except their daily bread> 
€Vulgusialimenta in dies mercari solitum, cui una ex re publica annone cura, &c. 
Hist.iv.:38. After al] that has been said of the turbulence and discontent of the 
populace, we suspect that it is more difficult, in a state of tolerable security, to 
make men pay enough, thar too much, attention to public affairs. This is, in fact, 
the true Conservative principle. ; 
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the great joy of the plebeians* ; and it cannot be doubted that 
the use of paid native soldiers was, if not the main cause, at 

a necessary condition of the perfection of the military system and 
the extension of the military power of the Romans. In the 
Greek republics the practice of paying the citizens when in the 
field was gradually introduced, but in no state, except Macedo- 
nia during the ens of Philip and Alexander, was a native - 
army kept constantly on foot. The nearest approach to a regular 
army was the use of foreign mercenaries, introduced after the 
Peloponnesian war ; this practice, however, led to as great evils 
in Greece as it did in Italy in the middle ages. That the Car- 
thaginians employed mercenaries for foreign service we know 
from the account of the African war, which arose from the inabi- 
lity of the state to discharge the arrears of pay due to the soldiers 
who had served against the Romans in Sicily |: 

The principle of compulsion was continued od in the naval 
than in the military service of Athens. The trierarchy was a public 
service imposed successively on different wealthy citizens, by which 
they were bound to equip and man a ship of war furnished by the 
state. The trierarch usually commanded his vessel in person. 

By the feudal system every tenant of a knight’s fee was bound 
to attend his lord in war at his own expense for a fixed term 
(usually forty days in the year). The English trinoda necessitas, 
to which every freeholder was subject, likewise included the obli- 
gation to defend the country in case of invasion. Gradually, 
however, the common interest both of the kings and the vassals led 
to the commutation of military service for a payment in money, 
and to the introduction of paid troops. A similar change, pro- 
dueed by similar motives, likewise took place in the Italia 
republics{. This practice has continued to the present time, 
although in the great continental states compulsory levy of troops, 
by conscription, is also resorted to. ‘The impressment of sailors 
in Great Britain is likewise a mode of providing for the naval ser- 
vice by compulsion. In these latter instances the government 
employs both compulsion and endowment ; as the soldier raised 
by conscription, and the sailor raised by impressment, are both 
paid. 





* «Nihil acceptum unquam a plebe tanto gaudio traditur, says Livy, iv. 59, 60; 
and see Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
+ On the evils arising from the use of foreign mercenaries, see the remarks of 
h, Hist. of the World, Book v. ch. 3. : 
t Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages,’ vol. i. pp. 178, 310,490. The substitution of 
regular paid troops for the feudal militia was equally popular (though for a different 
reason) with the introduction of pay in the Roman army. ‘ few measures 
(says Mr. Hallam) have ever been more popular, as few certainly have been more 
litic, than the establishment of regular companies of troops by Charles VII. in 
444,’ Ibid. p. 316, 
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The armed force has in general been provided by the govern- 
ment, either by compulsion or payment. Governments, having in 
most cases been founded on fear, Lave in great measure depended 
for their existence upon the soldiery: moreover, an armed foree 
was too powerful an instrument to leave in the hands of others ; 
hence the prohibition to bear arms, and to assemble in armed 
bodies, which exists in a greater or less degree in all countries. 
The only. instances of the voluntary peincigth in military affairs 
which we are aware of, have occurred at seasons when patriotism 
was warmly excited by foreign oppression or the dread of invasion ; 
such as the contributions in Prussia and the guerilla forces in 
Spain during the French occupation, and the volunteer regiments 
of England during the alarm of a French invasion, The Athe- 
nian trierarchies also were sometimes in part self-imposed 
burdens, as at the time of the Sicilian expedition. 

5. In those ancient states in which there was a sacerdotal caste, 
the priests appear to have lived upon the income arising from 
sacred lands. In the Hellenic commonwealths of Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Italy, there was no sacerdotal order distinguished 
from the rest of the community ; there were no holy books in the 
exclusive custody of the priests ; there were no religious doctrines 
or tenets *. The assertion so frequently made as to the revela- 
tion of sacred doctrines at the Greek mysteries is utterly un- 
founded ; the initiated at Eleusis or Samothirace learned no more 
than a person admitted to the secrets of freemasonry. ‘The reli- 
gion of Greece and Rome was purely ritual : it consisted simply 
in the performance of certain bodily acts—as the offering of 
victims, the sprinkling of water, the purification of polluted places 
or persons, the chanting of hymns, or other sacred formule. 
The persons who performed these functions were not necessarily 
excluded from other occupations, nor do they appear to have been 
very numerous: the number of temples in a Grecian state must 
have been far smaller in proportion to the population than that: of 
churches in a Christian state. The slaves, who composed the 
bulk of the community, do not appear to have had any participa- 
tion in sacred rites, which was always considered by the Greeks 





* © As for the pagan priests (says Archbishop Whately), their business was 
rather to conceal than to explain the mysteries of their religion—to keep the people 
in darkness than to enlighten them. Accordingly the moral improvement of the 
people among the ancients seems to have been considered as the a care of the 
legislator, whose laws and systems of public legislation generally had this object in 
view. To these, and to the public disputations of philosophers, but by no means to 
the priests of their religion, they appear to have looked for instruction in their duty,’ 

- Bampton Lectures and Sermons, p. 422. It is true that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans did not-look to their priests for moral instruction ; but the reason was not 
that the priests concealed the doctrines of the religion from the uninitiated, but that 
the religion had no doctrines to.conceal. 
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as a privilege; not as a duty. Hence the difficulty ofproviding 
for the support of the priests was not great, nor was anything 
heard, in the Greek and Italian republics, of the various important 
questions which have arisen in modern times with respect to the 
revenues of the clergy. The voluntary offerings made by pious 
individuals to the temples, the victims contributed for sacrifices, 
and the produce of the consecrated lands, furnished their main- 
tenance. 

As soon as Christianity began to be preached out of the country 
where it originated, the necessity of providing for its ministers 
began to be felt. The Apostle Paul, in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, argues at some length, in answer to an objection 
which had been made, that the preachers of the Gospel must be 
paid for their services; though he disclaims any desire of a Te- 
ward for himself. < Do ye not know,’ he says, in allusion to the 
heathen priests and sacrificers of Greece, ‘that they who minister 
about holy things live of the things of the temple ; and they who 
wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they who preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel *.’ This obvious necessity led to the payment of the 
Christian clergy by the free-will oblations of the members of each 
con, ation, which were at first in kind, and given monthly. 
The offerings for the maintenance of the clergy were likewise in 
some degree confounded with the collections for the poor, and 
like them passed through the hands of the deacons ; whence arose 
the division of the entire proceeds of the oblations into three parts 
—one for the bishop, one for the rest of the clergy, and one for the 
poor of the congregation—which received the sanction of law in the 
fourth centuryt. After the legal establishment of Christianity, 
the endowment of the clergy with lands, both by private imdi- 
viduals and by the state, was carried to a great length, and the 
revenues thus arising constituted their chief wealth for many cen- 
turies. About the same time, likewise, the payment of tithes 
began to be recommended as a sacred duty, after the example of 
the Jewish custom; but it did not acquire a legal obligation in 
any part of Europe till the time of Charlemagne. ‘The division 
of parishes, and the apportionment of tithes to the parochial eler- 





* 1 Cor. ix. 13-4, St. Paul says, in v. 7, cis ergursveras Dias bpovion wort; < who 
goeth a warfare any time at his own charges?’ which shows how completely the old 
system of serving in war without pay had become obsolete in his time. 

+ See Planck's ‘ Geschichte der Christlichen Gesellschafts Verfassung,’ vol. i. pp. 
193-205. The gifts continued to be voluntary in Tertullian’s time, who says, in his 
‘Apologeticus’ (written about the beginning of the third century), ‘ Modicam unusquis- 
que stipem menstrua die, vel cum velit, et si modo possit, apponit : nam‘nemo eom- 
pelitur; sed sponte offert.’ In some churches the division was fourfold, viz., for the 
three purposes mentioned in the text, and for the maintenance and furniture of the 
places of worship (fabrica ecclesie).—Planck, Ibid, p. 387, 
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gyman, are of still later introduction*. The payment of the 
Christian clergy by endowment was universal in Europe at the 
time of the Reformation ; but the division of the Western Church 
into different sects, which was the consequence of this great event, 
and the interference of the state in spiritual affairs, have subse- 
quently occasioned in certain countries a partial return to the 
practice of the early Church. Thus the Huguenots of France, 
the Protestant Dissenters of Great Britain, the Roman Catholics 
of Holland and Ireland, and all persuasions in the United States, 
have supported their clergy by voluntary offerings. 

6. In no country, as far as we are aware, has any compulsory 
provision been made by the government for the instruction of the 
people. In general the state has afforded some assistance to uni- 
versities and places of higher instruction by endowment; and 
in most civilized countries, as in Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Ba- 
varia, and other German kingdoms, in France and in the United 
States, there is also an endowed provision for popular instruction, 
In other countries, as in England, the education of youth is left 
almost exclusively to the voluntary principle. 

7. The remuneration of the services of lawyers, in civil business, 
has neyer been supplied from public funds. A sort of compulsery 
duty to assist clients has however been sometimes established by 
custom; as, in England, that of pleading for a person suing i# 

forma pauperis. Iu criminal proceedings, the state, as being the 
prosecutor, has usually defrayed the chief part of the expenses, 
including those of the services of lawyers. 

8. The services of medical men have been abandoned to the 
voluatary principle, except where they have been supplied to the 
poor on charitable grounds: such are, for example, hospitals sup- 
ported by public endowment ; and the medical relief provided by 
parishes and counties in England and Ireland. 

9. There remain to be mentioned the services of artists, actors, 
and other persons contributing to the gratification of taste, and 
the expenses of amusements intended for the public at large. 

In Attica and other Greek states, individuals were compelled 
to defray the costs of the theatrical exhibitions and certain public 
games. Aristotle says that it is expedient to prevent persons, 
even if willing, from serving expensive but useless liturgies, such 
as the choregia and the gymnasiarchy; it may, however, be 
doubted whether the admirable productions of the Attic drama 
would ever have existed if the expenses of the chorus had not been 
provided for by a fixed legal obligation. ‘The English sheriff can 
now scarcely be, considered as a judicial officer: his duces seem 





* Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i, p. 199-207. 
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to be nearly confined to furnishing a pageant for the judges at the 
assize-town, The splendid shows and combats of wild beasts 
exhibited at Rome by rich and powerful individuals, for the pur- 
pose of gaining popularity, are instances of public amusements 
supplied by what may be termed private endowment. Tlie 
assistance given by the Roman emperors to theatrical exhibitions 
and fights of gladiators, and the contributions to the expenses of 
the theatres in France, Prussia, Austria, and other continental 
states, afford examples of the provisions of this branch of expense 
by public endowment. Under this head we may likewise mention 
collections of works of art, of books, of specimens of natural his- 
tory, and public walks in the neighbourhood of large towns, pro- 
vided at the public cost. In England, the remuneration of artists, 
as well as of actors, has been exclusively left to the voluntary 
principle. 

Lastly, the state may seek neither to produce a commodity, 
nor to obtain a service, but to provide for the relief of the desti- 
tute. This also may be done in either of the three ways above 
pointed out, viz., by compelling individuals to support them (as 
the parish apprentices in England) ; by public endowment, or by 
a poor-law ; or, thirdly, the state may leave their support to the 
voluntary principle, as in Ireland. 

Having thus separately exemplified the application of the three 
methods of compulsion, endowment, and the voluntary principle, 
to. the chief wants of a community, we will now contrast their 
advantages and disadvantages, so far as their general character is 
concerned. 

The obtaining of services by compulsion is unjust and harsh in 
its operation, and has usually been the earliest resource of r 
governments in unsettled and barbarous states of society. With 
an empty treasury it is natural that a government should force 
its subjects to render the services which it is unable to obtain by 
purchase. Financial difficulties necessarily lead to the adoption 
of this coarse expedient. In modern times we know little of the 
utter want of means under which even the most civilized states of 
antiquity laboured when public credit was unknown: thus we 
are told that there were occasions when Athens and other Greek 
states were unable to raise a few talents *. In France, indeed, at 
the fall of the Directory, the ruin of thé public finances was so 
complete, that Bourrienne affirms that the treasury did not con- 
tain funds sufficient to pay the expenses of a courier to Italy. 





* See Boeckh’s Economy of Athens, Book IV. ch. xvii. (vol. ii., p. 373, English 
transl.) 

+ ‘Mais ne parlons plus du gouvernement directorial: quelle administration ! 
dans quel état se trouvaient les finances de la France! Pourra-t-on le croire? Dés 
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When a government is destitute of money and of credit, it eah 
provide for the discharge of its necessary functions by’ com- 
pelling the performance of them. War, likewise, which is the 
ordinary state of societies at a low degree of civilization, gives 
birth to slavery ; so that the services required by individuals, as 
well as those required by the state, are equally obtained by the 
compulsory principle, when general insecurity prevents the accu- 
mulation of wealth. In general, as it appears to us, the adyance 
of civilization tends to supplant compulsory by paid services. 
Hence, we think, in opposition to M. de Tocqueville, that the 
French and Prussian plan of local administration by paid officers, 
liable to discharge for misconduct, is preferable to the English 
and American plan of local administration by unpaid officers, 
liable to punishment for misconduct. It is possible (as M. de 
Tocqueville himself remarks*) to punish a public officer for neg- 
lecting or violating bis duty, but it is not possible to punish him 
for doing his duty ill. To avoid punishment a man need only 
comply with the bare letter of the law. Moreover, even if a 
positive breach of official duty has been committed, it seems 
hard to fine a man who has been pressed against his will into the 
service of the state without payment. Hence penalties for official 
misconduct are rarely inflicted. We know this to be the case in 
England, and M. de Tocqueville admits it to be the case in Ame- 
rica}. This non-intervention of the law arises not from the rarity 
of official transgression, but from its impunity. It is far easier to 
discharge a public officer than to punish him. There is a vast 
difference between withdrawing a boon from a person who has 
violated a duty voluntarily undertaken, and inflicting a positive 
evil on a person who has violated a duty forced upon him. Hence 
in England the recent course of improvement has been to substi- 
tute salaried and removable for unpaid and irremovable officers ; 
thus policemen have taken the place of the common-law consta- 
bles, and the relieving-officer of the overseer of the poor. A man 
who unwillingly undertakes to work for the state, being urged to 
the discharge of his duties by the fear of punishment, is, in fact, 
a public slave ; the motive which induces a negro in Carolina to 
cultivate sugar is precisely the same as that which induces an 
English overseer of the poor to keep the parish accounts, or to 
make a list of the voters under the Reform Act. The abandon- 
ment of the penal principle, wherever payment has been intre- 





Je second jour de son consulat, Bonaparte voulut envoyer un courrier au Général 
Cl i t Jant-en-chef l’'armée d’Italie; eh bien! on ne trouya pas 





dans le trésor douze cents Srancs [48/.] disponibles pour donner au courrier !’—~Mé- 


moires de Bourrienne, tom. iii. p. 115. 
* Démocratie en Amérique, tom. i. p. 99. 
+ Ibid., p. 148. See ‘also the North American Review, Part 92, p. 200. 
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duced, is of itself a sufficient proof of the superiority of the cheek 
afforded by the fear of discharge ; for there is no reason why paid 
Officers should not be liable to punishment for the negleet»or 
Violation of their duties, as we see in the case of the paid ministers 
of staté in England, who are subject to impeachment *. 

“On the whole we think that the compulsory principle of service, 
whether applied to the public administration or to the wants of 
private individuals in the form of slavery, is, at the best, a rude 
and inefficient contrivance, which is destined to yield to the ad- 
vance of civilization. As employed for recruiting an army’ or 
navy, it may now in certain countries be indispensable; but this 
necessity will cease when nations become less rapacious and jea- 
lous, and consequently less warlike. 

In the most advanced countries, the system of compulsion is so 
little employed, that a greater importance belongs to a comparison 
of endowment and the voluntary principle. The characteristic 
advantages of endowment are regularity, certainty, system, uni- 
formity, and singleness of management. Hence its applicability 
to the administration of the laws, or to the education of youth, 
as these admit ofbeing carried on according to fixed rules. In 
those cases, too, where the subject-matter is sufficiently ‘un- 
varying to afford a favourable field for endowment, it is likewise 
more economical than the voluntary principle. Its charaeteristic 
disadvantage is its want of pliability and of the power of adapting 
itself to circumstances : it is deficient in enterprise, vigilance, 
and ‘boldness; it allows favourable opportunities to slip by ;/it 
has not the faculty of rapid decision and rapid’ action; it does 
not shrink and expand according to the exigencies of the moment ; 
its movements are apt to be slow, heavy, and reluctant. Hence 
its unfitness for the operations of trade, agriculture, and manu- 
faetures, which are perpetually shifting, which depend on minute 
inspection, and which require a wide discretion for their manage- 
ment. 

Where public services are to be paid for, the method of en- 
dowment is more equitable, inasmuch as it distributes the burden 
over the entire community, The avaricious, the ignorant, the 
unreasoning, the indifferent, the selfish, minors, the distant, the 
sick, the strong, are reached by it; and are thus forced to 
contribute equally with others towards an object by which they 
themselves, as members of the community, are also benefited. 
On the ‘other hand, the volunfary principle is unfair and capri- 





.* M. de Tocqueville seems to think that paid administrative officers inevitab 
lead to too great centralization, of which the mischievous effects m::st be visible fo 
every reflecting Frenchman. We do not concur in this opinion, for reasons which 
we may perhaps explain more fully on some future occasion, 
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cious: it spares the classes just. named, and falls with undue 
weight on the generous, the long-sighted, the reasoning, the near, 
the accessible, and the weak. ‘These effects are well exemplified 
bythe relief of the destitute poor in countries where there is no 
public provision for this purpose. If in any such case the 
number.of indigent persons is considerable, they wander about 
the country in search of alms; and as the houses of the rich are 
surrounded by walls and fences, and are difficult of approach, the 
mendicants chiefly rely on the bounty of the small farmers and 
cottiers for their food, and especially for their night’s lodging. 
In Ireland the poor vagrants are now almost entirely relieved by 
a.class only one degree above themselves ; the same likewise was 
the case in the Scotch Highlands about a century ago*, The 
support of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland also falls (as 
we observed formerly) in great part on the poor. ‘The subscrip- 
tions.in England for the relief of the Irish poor, and of the Irish 
Protestant clergy, are also instances of the burden, under the 
voluntary principle, falling in the wrong place. 

In general it may be said, that where the results are remote, 
obscure, uncertain, negative, unprofitable, or unpopular, the 
system of public endowment is best: where vigilance, activity, 
promptitude of decision, personal superintendence, and flexibility 
of design are required, the voluntary principle is best. A yast 
administrative machine, like that of Prussia, could not be worked 
hy officers paid by voluntary subscriptions. A vast manufacturing 
system, like the English cotton manufacture, could not be carried 
on by a government. 

But in each individual question there are considerations pecu- 





* ¢ Besides these ill-minded people among the clans, there are some stragglers in 
the hills who, like our gipsies, have no certain habitation, only they do not stroll 
about in numbers like them. These go singly; and, though perfectly unknown, do 
not beg at the door, but, without invitation or formal leave, zo into a hut, and sit 
themse! ves down by the fire, expecting to be supplied with oatmeal for their present 
food. When bed-time comes, they wrap themselves up in their plaids, or beg the 
use of a bianket, if any to be spared, for their covering, and then Jay themselves 
down upon the ground in some corner of the hut. Thus the man and wife are often 
deprived of the freedom of their own habitation, and cannot be alone together. But 
the inhabitants are in little danger of being pilfered by these guests; nor, indeed, 
do they seem to be apprehensive of it; for not only is there generally little to be 
stolen, but, if they took some small matter, it would be of no use to the thief for want 
of a receiver; and, besides, they would be pursued and easily taken. The people 
say themselves, if it were not for this connivance of theirs, by a kind of cust 
hospitality, these wanderers would soon be starved, having no money wherewit 
to purchase sustenance. But I have. heard great complaint of this custom from # 
Highland farmer, of more than ordinary substauce, at whose dwelling I happened to 
see an instance of this intrusion, it being very near the place where I resided for a 
time; and he told me he should think himself happy if he was taxed at any kind of 
reasonable. raté, to be freed from this great. inconyenience."—Burt’s Letters on the 
Highlands in 1726, vol..ii. p. 145, ed, Jamieson 
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liar to itself. We wili now proceed to examine those peculiar to 
the imaintenance of a clergy, especially with reference to the 
Irish Church question. For this purpose we will briefly re-state 
the principles laid down in our former article ; and will explain 
more fully those parts which seem to require further develop- 
merit. keeping at the same time in view the remarks of the 
British Magazine. 

The clergy of any Christian church may be supported either 
by public endowment, or by the voluntary payments of their con- 
gregations. In the former case, a clergy may either be simply 
endowed, like the Presbyterian clergy of Ireland, and like the 
clergies of all persuasions in France, Belgium, and Prussia; or 
they and the religious communion to which they belong may 
receive, in addition to the endowment, certain civil privileges from 
the state. A church so favoured is called an established or 
national church ; and it is said to be in alliance or connection with 
the state. 

The connection which the persons possessed of the sovereign 
power have established with their own church has been founded 
on two distinct sets of motives. In some cases the magistrate has 
considered it his duty to use all human means for the propagation 
of the orthodox—that is, his own—creed ; and for the extinction 
of all heterodox or heretical creeds ; that is, creeds different from 
his own. In other cases the magistrate has thought that the 
members of his own communion could alone be relied on for 
supporting his rule, and that the members of all other persua- 
sions would be dangerous subjects, either from theological hatred, 
or from the bad moral consequences of their religion. The 
former motive prevailed in the age of the Reformation among all 
religious parties; and at that period it generally led to active 

ersecution, which is indeed its necessary logical consequence. 

t is now chiefly confined to clergymen, or to persons of strong 
religious feelings, although it is not unfrequently advanced in a 
covert shape by lay statesmen. ‘The latter motive is of more 
recent growth, and is that which in general actuates mere politi- 
cians: it leads rather to favouring the orthodox than to perse- 
‘cuting the heterodox churches ; and it is the plea now commonly 
put forward in defence of religious inequality. 

The connection of Church and State is founded on the maxim 
that the magistrate is to decide on religious truth for the 
people : it also imports, as its necessary condition, the existence 
of feligious inequality. 

We have already stated our opinion that no religious harmony 
it this or any other country can be expected to exist, so long as 
there is any inequality in the civil rights of the different religious 
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persuasions, and so long as the government sets itself up as 
judge of religious truth for the community. Great objection is 
however taken to these positions, and it is said that a govern- 
ment which does not decide on the truth of creeds is atheistical ; 
that legislators cannot divest themselves of their religious cha- 
racter; and that they are bound to advance religious truth in 
their public as well as in their private capacity. 


‘We must not take leave of this subject for the present,’ says the 
British Magazine, ‘without adverting to the Christian view of the 
duties of a legislator. The Christian legislator is bound to guide his 
public and his private conduct by the same rule, and to maintain by 
his public influence that form of Christianity which he believes the 
word of God has sanctioned as truth, and which as a private individual 
he would labour to advance.’ (No. 55, p. 97.) 


All these notions appear to us to have arisen from a confusion 
of the purposes of civil and ecclesiastical societies. ‘The end of 
a state is to ensure men’s happiness in this life: the end of a 
church is to ensure men’s happiness in the life to come. ‘ The 
commonwealth,’ says Locke, in his first Letter on Toleration, 
‘seems to me to be a society of men consiituted only for the pro- 
curing, preserving, and advancing their own civil interests. Civil 
interests I call life, liberty, health and indolency of body; and 
the possession of outward things, such as money, lands, houses, 
furniture, and the like.’ ‘ A church,’ he afterwards says, ‘ I take 
to. be a voluntary society of men, joining themselves together of 
their own accord, in order to the public worshipping of God in 
such a manner as they judge acceptable to him and effectual to the 
salvation of their souls,’ If men associate together in a state for 
the promotion of their temporal interests, it is clear that the ma- 
gistrate has no concern with their spiritual interests : that in legis- 
lating for the salvation of men’s souls, he as much outsteps his 
proper province, as the managers of an astronomical society would 
m employing its funds for anatomical or antiquarian researches, 
We do not understand how any rational man, still less any 
man of religious feelings, can maintain that the state has the 
care of souls: and if it has not, we defy any body to escape from 
the conclusion which we have just stated. ‘The inference, indeed, 
seems to us so obvious as not to require illustration or enforce- 
ment more than the first proposition of Euclid. 

If a legislator is bound to regulate his public conduct by his 
religious opinions, why is not a judge? Suppose that in the 
late ease of Lady Hewley’s charity, the counsel had addressed 
Lord Lyndhurst thus :—‘ Let me implore your Lordship to, be 
mindful of your religious opinions, and not to overlook the 
sacred duty of. a judge to advance by every means in his power 
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the interests of the orthodox faith, The Unitarians deny the 
holy mystery of the Trinity—a doctrine which is.part and 
parcel of the law of the land: they refuse to partake in the 
benefits of the national church, which the state has provided 
for them: they are scarcely Christians, living under a Christian 
government : they are aliens in religion. I call upon the court, 
therefore, not to make itself accessary to the encouragement 
and diffusion of this baneful heresy. If arguments of this 
kind had been addressed to Lord Lyndhurst, when sitting as 
Lord Chancellor, we conceive that he would have stopped the 
counsel, by saying that in his judicial capacity he had no reli- 
oes opinions. In like manner, we affirm that a legislator, in 
is legislative capacity, has no religious opinions: he views 
ereeds not with reference to their truth or falsehood, not with 
reference to their tendency to promote the salvation of men’s 
souls, but solely with reference to their temporal effects. It. is 
vain to say that there is a difference between the cases of‘a legis- 
lator and a judge, inasmuch as the former makes laws and the 
latter only administers them; for, after all, a considerable. dis- 
cretion must be left to a judge, and if it is the duty of the 
legislator to be partial, so also is it the duty of the judge, 
Moreover, if the judge is to carry into effect the intentions of the 
legistature, and if the intention of the legislature is to favour the 
orthodox faith, the judge ought to do the same. 

Those persons who say that it is the duty of a legislator to 
promote his own creed in his public capacity appear to us to act 
avery weak and inconsistent part, if they stop short of the 
most rigorous persecution. They can only object to this course 
on two grounds: |. that persecution is a self-counteracting 

licy, and favours the creed which it is intended to extinguish ; 
and 2. (which is the ground adopted by the British Magazine), 
that the temporal consequences of persecution are so bad that 
the legislator ought to content himself with favouring his own 
ehureh without punishing dissenters from it. With regard to 
the first of these excuses for abstaining from persecution, we beg 
leave to say that it is founded upon an utter mistake: a reli- 
gious creed is clearly one of those things which admit of being 
completely extirpated from a country. We sometimes hear of 
extermination, where the exterminating process is not applicable. 
Thus it is said that thieves may be got rid of by transportation ; 
which is a simple impossibility, as transportation remoyes only 
the actual, not the possible thieves. In the case of ordinary 
criminals, there is a constant succession of crops, and when one 
has been gathered in, another is ready for the sickle. 

Uno avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo. 
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But a religious sect admits of being exterminated, inasmuch as 
it is a limited and definite body, and (religion being in general 
transmitted from father to son) there is scarcely any tendency in 
the rest of the community to adopt the proscribed faith. If a 
government gives a religious body three alternatives, viz., con- 
formity with a certain creed, exile, or death, and if the law is 
carried into effect with determination, it is clear that the faith 
of the community can be made to square with the appointed 
standard. If any body doubts of the possibility of thus regu- 
lating the religious opinions of a people, let him read) Dr. 
M‘Crie’s Histories of the Reformation in Italy and Spain; let 
him consider the fate of the Protestants in Austria, Bohemia, 
Flanders, and France; of the Moors in Spain; and of the 
Christians in Northern Africa, China, and Japan. Let him 
moreover study the history of Ireland since the Reformation, and 
convince himself that the persecution of the Catholics in that 
country only failed of its purpose because it was not sufficiently 
severe. A person who holds that a Christian legislator ought 
to turn the powers of the government to the diffusion of his 
own peculiar form of Christianity, cannot, therefore, refuse to 
persecute on the ground that persecution is not likely to be sue- 
cessful. He may, however, resort to the other ground above 
mentioned, viz., ‘the civil and religious disorders’ which would 
arise from persecution (to use the words of the British Maga- 
zine).* It is difficult to believe that this argument procdeds 
from a writer who talks of ‘the Christian view of the duties.of a 
legislator, and calls those who disapprove of the interference of 
the state in spiritual affairs ‘mere worldly politicians.’ If the 
magistrate, as such, ought to propagate his own religious faith, it 
is manifest that in so doing he ought to disregard all temporal 
consequences, except those which may thwart the operation of 
his measures. ‘The ill effects of persecution in this life shrink 
into nothing when compared with the ill effects of a false creed 
in the world to come. The temporal sufferings of a single gene- 
ration are, indeed, a trifling price for the spiritual bliss of many 
generations through all eternity. No sincerely religious man, 
who wishes to see his faith promoted by the government, can, in 
our opinion, admit for a moment that measures for the further- 
ance of human salvation are to be retarded by any views of mere 
worldly expediency. 

the English High Churchmen of our day, however, and their 
advocates both in Parliament and in the public press, are much 
too timid, mean-spirited, and temporizing, to avow such doctrines 
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as these, or to follow out their principles to their legitimate con- 
clusion. We are far, indeed, from approving the policy of the 
perseeuting princes of the sixteenth century ; but we confess that 
m many cases we entertain the rym respect for their charac- 
ters. Such men as Philip II. and Paul IV. may be called cruel 
and tyrannical; but they felt strongly the | of sovereign 
princes to propagate their own and exterminate all other creeds, 
and they dared to act on their conviction. ‘They were restrained 
by no weakness, or fear, or affection, by no regard of temporal 
disadvantage, from carrying out what they conceived to be the 
great religious principle of civil government. They convulsed’all 
civilized Europe, and broke up the foundations of society, to 
advance what they considered to be truth, and to stem the pro- 
gress of what they considered to be error. It is impossible not 
to see how high these mighty persecutors tower above the ped- 
dling High Churchmen of our day. In the age of the Reforma- 
tion, the very existence of a religious community was at stake : 
it is now a meve dispute about money. What. was formerly a 
spiritual has now become an economical question. If one of the 
religious champions of the sixteenth century could be raised from 
the dead, what would be his surprise, after having been told that 
the * Destruction of the Protestant Church’ was at issue, to hear 
it debated whether the incomes of the clergy should be 5 per 
eetit. more or less, or out of what fund church-rates should be 
paid? While he was thinking of the vindication of religious 
truth against the arms of the flesh, and the protection of an 
entire religious community against brute violence, he would find 
that the modern advocates of the Protestant cause were thinking 
not about the church, but about the clergy; not about religious 
tenets, but about pounds sterling. 

Nobody can be more alive than we are to the service rendered 
to humanity by the Reformation, in establishing the principles of 
free discussion and of the supremacy of reason over authority. 
But if the system of the Roman church is hateful to all who wish 
well to the progress of mankind, it satisfies our reason by the 
stern consistency of its logical scheme, and captivates the imagi- 
nation by the vastness of its conceptions, and the magnificence of 
ifs ritual. The system of Protestantism established by law in 
England, is doubtless far more compatible with the improvement 
of the community than that of the church of Rome ; but it does 
not recommend itself so strongly either to the reason or to the 
imagination. It is in fact a truncated Catholicism. It adopts 
the Catholic principles, but fears to follow them out to their con- 
clusions. It speaks of the authority of the church, but does not 
profess to be infallible ; the difference being, as Steele expressed 
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it, that the church of Rome cannot err, while the church of 
England does not err. It prescribes the faith to be held by 
every Christian, and at the same time professes to admit the right 
of private judgment. It implicitly maintains the tenet of exclu- 
sive salvation, but reviles the Roman Catholics for avowing 
it. As in religion, so it is in politics. It is consistent in no 
one ecclesiastical theory. It clings to the persecuting prineiples, 
but is afraid to act on them: it repudiates the doctrines of reli- 
gious equality, though it shrinks from denying the maxims on 
which they are founded. 

We should, however, do an injustice to the church of Eng- 
land, if we did not admit that other Protestant denominations, and 
even some of the most liberal in their tenets, likewise confound 
the functions of the civil ruler and the religionist, as will appear 
from the following extract from a lecture delivered by Dr. Heugh, 
under the patronage of the Glasgow Voluntary Church Society : 

‘There are two forms in which civil establishments of religion may 
be conceived to exist. They may equally sanction and support the 
various denominations of religionists existing within the nation ; or they 
may be limited to one denomination; or to more than one, excluding 
others. Something approaching to the first form existed in America 
and exists in France; the second is the form in which they appear in 
this country, and in the European states generally. As I believe our 
opponents unite with us in condemning the first, and as it is on obvious 
grounds so utterly indefensible, inasmuch as it affords the sanction 
and influence of the nation to the encouragement and support of the 
very worst equally with the very best forms of religion, I shall confine 
myself in the observations that follow to the second, that is, to institu- 
tions commonly denominated exclusive civil establishments of religion.” 

We have given this passage at full length, because we believe 
that the sentiments which it expresses are shared by many of the 
Protestant Dissenters of this country. Nevertheless, we think, 
that although the church policy recommended by this lecturer is 
preferable to that which he condenms, he nevertheless here 
adopts the most objectiotiable of the principles of his antagonists. 
If an endowment of the clergies of all religious persuasions by the 
state implies that the state sanctions and encourages any one 
form of faith, it is clear that no legislator can consent to bestowin 
public money on any persuasion except his own. But if no clergy 
is endowed, this can only be the result of an unprincipled com- 
promise from worldly motives. Every individual in the legisla- 
ture ought evidently to strive to secure the mastery to his own 
perstiasion; and having secured it, not only to establish and endow 

is owii creed, but to persecuté all dissenters from it. Even the 
* British Magazine’ is forced to admit that, according to its 
doctritté of the accountability of the legislator for maintaining 
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falsehood instead of truth, the Roman Catholic members of Par- 
liament would be bound todo their best for the subversion of the 
established Protestant church, if they were not obliged by .an 
oath not to use their powers for this purpose (No. 55, p. 23). 
But what is the justice of denying to the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, as against the Protestant church, that power which. the 
Protestant members assume as against the Roman, Catholic 
church? How monstrous to tell a legislator that it is his saered 
duty to follow a certain course, and then to force him to swear 
not to follow it ! 

Many persons would doubtless attempt to escape from. the 
conclusion which we have pointed out as necessarily following 
from, the doctrine that the state is judge of the truth of creeds, 
by saying that persecution is unchristian, aud that a Christian 
legislator ought to do nothing more than favour his own creed, 
without persecuting dissenters from it. If the right of private 
judgment is admitted, not in words but in reality, and if no merit 
or demerit is attached to any particular form of Christian faith, 
we agree that persecution is unchristian: but if the possibility of 
heterodoxy or heresy is allowed, entailing the most perilous con- 
sequences to the soul in a future state, we cannot admit persecu- 
tion to be unchristian; on the contrary, we conceive it to be the 
most truly humane and charitable course for a sincere believer to 
adopt. Whoever holds the doctrine of exclusive salvation in 
respect of any given creed shows no more humanity in sparing 
dissenters from that creed than he would in sparing murderers 
or robbers. The persons actually punished may be irreclaimable, 
but their punishment will save the rest of the community and 
future generations from perdition. In this respect Locke seems 
to us to have fallen into an error. ‘ It will be very difficult (he 
says, in his first letter on Toleration) to persuade men of sense 
that he who with dry eyes and satisfaction of mind can deliver his 
brother unto the executioner to be burnt alive, does sincerely and 
heartily concern himself to save that brother from the flames of 
hell in the world to come.’ It is not, as we conceive, at all neces- 
saty that the benevolent persecutor should hope to reclaim the 
individuals operated upon. He hopes that their example may 
deter others from falling into like errors ; just as a criminal is not 
punished for his own benefit, but to prevent others from com- 
mitting like offences. However, even if persecution is allowed to 
be unchristian, on the ground that persuasion is the only arm of 
the faith, this would equally exclude the use of government, influ- 
ence to propagate the oot of the governors. If it is unchristian 
to punish, it is also unchristian to bribe—if it is unchristian to 
persecute for thinking wrong, it is also unchristian to offer 
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pecuniary rewards for thinking right. Persuasion is equally out 
of the question, whether a man’s belief is determined by the fear 
of punishment or by the hope of reward. 

thers, however, repudiate altogether the notion that civil 
governors, as such, have any concern with religious truth, but 
approve of the connection of Church and State on the ground of 
its temporal expediency. At the head of these is Bishop War- 
burton, who, in his celebrated treatise on the alliance between 
Church atid State, has disavowed, ‘in the strongest manner, all 
religious ground for the privileges of an established church, and 
rests its defence solely on civil utility. With regard to the pro- 
vitice of the ruler, he says, ‘ we have shown it was the eare of the 
bodies, not’ the souls of men, that the magistrate undertook to 
give account of. Whatever, therefore, refers to the body is in his 
jurisdiction ; whatever to the soul is not’ (b.i.c.4). His reasons 
for establishing a particular church are given as follows :— 

‘In these latter ages every sect, thinking itself alone the true church, or 
at least the most perfect, is naturally pushed on to advance its own scheme 
upon the ruins of the rest; and where argument fails, civil power is made 
to come in, as soon as ever a party can be formed in the public admimis- 
tration ; and we find they have been but too successful in persuading the 
magistrate that his interests are much concerned in these religious dif- 
ferences. Now the most effectual remedy to those dangerous and strong 
convulsions, into which states are so frequently thrown by these struggles, 
is an, alliance which establishes one church, and gives a full toleration to 
the rest, only keeping sectaries out of the public administration, from a 
heedless admission into which these disorders have arisen’ (b. ii. c. 2). 


These two, passages contain the substance of Warburton’s views 
on, this subjeet.. Burke differs from Warburton, both as to his 
notions on the alliance of Church and State and on the duties of 
a legislator, but agrees with him in defending religious establish- 
ments solely on account of their temporal advantages :— 


* An alliance between Church and State in a Christian commonwealth 
(he says) is, in my opinion, an idle and fanciful speculation, An alliance 
is between two things that are in their nature distinct and independent, 
such as between two sovereign states; but in a Christian commonwealth 
the Church and State are one and the same thing, being different integral 
parts of the same whole; for the church has been always divided into 
two parts—the clergy and the laity, of which the laity is as much an 
essential integral part, and has as much its.duties and privileges as the 
clerical member, and in the rule, order, and government of the church 
has its share. Religion is so far in my opinion from beimg out of the 
province’ or duty of a Christian magistrate, that it is and ought to be not 
only his care, but the principal thing’in his care; because tis one of 
the great bonds of human society, and its object the supreme good, the 
ultimate end and object of man himself *.’ 


* Speech on the Petition of the Unitarians, Works, vol. x. p, 43-4, By the‘ supreme 
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New, though it may be true that religion is one of the grei.* 
bends of human society, it does not follow that sectarianism is 
one of the great bonds of human society; and though it may be 
right for a government to encourage religion general/y, on account 
of its good moral effects, it ought not therefore, by giving civil 
privileges to a particular persuasion, to aggravate the evils of 
religious discord which it is proposed to diminish. The political 
evils of an exclusive ecclesiastical system are so apparent in this 
country, but especially in Ireland (as we showed in our former 
article), that he would be a bold arguer now who would rest the 
case of an established church solely on its good temporal effects. 
Accordingly this defence has now been generally abandoned ; and 
the present advocates of the established church for the most part 
rely either on the re/igzous argument, or on the absurd ground of 
property. Nevertheless the political dislike to Catholics and 
Protestant Dissenters, as a party in the state, is doubtless the 
motive which actuates most of the parliamentary adyocates of the 
High Church system, and not a wish to further their salvation. 
This feeling, however,-is not often put forward as a reason, and it 
only breaks out on occasions when religious truth is not strictly 
im question, as in Lord Lyndhurst’s celebrated denunciation of the 
{rish Catholics for their want of sympathy with England in the 
debates on the Irish Municipal Bill. ; 

The British Magazine is unable to understand why the same 
person is precluded from resorting to both the religious and the 
civil ground for religious privilege, and yentures upon some face- 
tious remarks about a man not being allowed to stand on both his 
legs. If this frivolous objection had not been made, we should 
have thought it unnecessary to observe that there is a difference 
between adducing different reasons for the same conclusion, and 
adopting different lines of argument. ‘Two courses of reasoning 
which tend to the same conclusion may be wholly inconsistent 
with one another. It might be expedient for an army to offer 
battle because its numbers were either greatly superior or greatly 
inferior to those of the enemy. In the case before us, the two sets 
of arguments are equally destructive of each other. If the rek- 
gions ground is adopted, it follows that the orthodox faith should 
be promoted by the magistrate, not only where the temporal con- 
sequences of such favour are neither good nor bad, but even 
where they are in the highest degree pernicious, If the civd 
ground is adopted, it is obvious that no government could contend 
for religious truth without regard to the consequences of its policy 
in this world. In the former case no compromise is admissible, 





good,’ Burke here means not the bliss of salvation, but the summum bonum of man 
in this life. 
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and a conseientious man has only the straight path of persecution 
open 'to him. In the latter case any policy may be pursued whieh 
expediency may dictate. 

Besides the civil and religious grounds alleged in defence of a 
church establishment, there is likewise the doctrine that the en- 
dowment of the clergy is their property, which the legislature 
ought to respect as much as the property of private individuals ; 
that the legal superiority accorded to a certain religious persua- 
sion is a fact, for which the legislature is no more responsible 
than for the existence of a drought or an epidemic disease. One 
of the false positions formerly assumed by us (according to the 
British Magazine) is ‘the notion that the legislature is now 
called upon to make a state provision for the Irish chureh ; and 
another is the opinion that the state has selected one sect as the 
object of its favour to the exclusion of the rest.’ We had re- 
marked that the general dispersion of the episcopal. Protes- 
tants in Ireland increases the difficulty of making a state provision 
for their worship. ‘This (says the British Magazine) would look 
as if they were asking a boon from the state, when the utmost they 
ask is not to be plundered of that which is theirs by law, and to 
which their opponents have repeatedly acknowledged their 
claims’ (No. 54, p. 687). Persons who use language of this 
kind forget that the state is no more justified in upholding an 
unjust law already in existence than in suffering an unjust law to 
be passed. They forget the ever-active omnipotence of the 
sovereign legislature, which perpetually maintains that which it 
originally enacted ; just as the Power which made the universe pre- 
serves it in its pre-appointed order. A law is virtually re-enacted 
every moment that it is kept in vigour; indeed, at one period of 
our history, the legislature used sometimes formally to re-enact 
existing laws. It is, therefore, no defence of an unjust law to say 
that the injustice is of old standing ; it is no answer to the allega- 
tion that the state selects one sect as the object of its favour, to 
say that the selection was made long ago: old or new, the rule 
exists, and the legislature upholds it. In accounting for the 
origin of political evil, the benevolence of the legislature cannot 
be reconciled with its omnipotence. As to the empty declama- 
tion that the legislature has no right to interfere with the clergy 
endow ment—that in so doing it is guilty of robbery, plunder, sacri- 
lege, &c.— it is sufficient to say, that if by right is meant power, 
the proposition is obviously false. The legislature has merely to 
speak in order to be obeyed :— 


‘ Vuolsi cosi cola dove si pote 
Quel che si vuole. 
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If by right is meant justice, and it is implied that it would be 
unjust for the state to regulate the clergy endowment, this is the 
question at issue between the two parties, which neither can be 
permitted to assume without proof. Need we say, for the hun- 
dredth time, that no*one proposes to interfere with the rights of 
existing incumbents, and deat in regulating the rights of future 
incumbents no harm is done, inasmuch as no expectations are 
disappointed ; which would be the case with persons who could 
dispose of their property by will, or from whom, in case of intes- 
tacy, it would descend according to a certain legal course. 

The toleration of the present day is (as Mr. Dick observes, in 
his ‘ Essay on Church Polity’) a transition state between persecu- 
tion and entire religious equality. The present principle in this 
country is to favour the strong sect as much as the public sense of 
equity will bear. In the age of the Reformation public opinion 
sanctioned the extirpation of heretics; each religious persuasion, 
as it obtained the upper hand, persecuted the wrong believers : 
thus in Scotland, before the Reformation, a heretic meant a Pro- 
testant ; after the Reformation, it meant a Catholic. Now, public 
opinion has advanced at least as far as the system of favour to 
the strong, and toleration to the weak sects. A few years before 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, Sir Robert Peel argued 
that disqualification from offices and Parliament is not persecu- 
tion ; forgetting that deprivation of civil rights was one of the 
most frequent punishments at Athens and Rome; forgetting the 
mort civile of the French law ; and forgetting that disqualification 
from sitting in Parliament is even, according to our law, the pu- 
nishment for bribery. The Protestant majority have since that 
time been dislodged from this last hold of persecution, though 
they professedly abandoned it only through the fear of civil war. 
With the exception of the disabilities of the Jews, and the closing 
of the English universities to Dissenters, religious inequality has 
now in this country been driven down to favouring one denomi- 
nation and neglecting all others. ‘The High Church party yield 
nothing except to pressure, and that -strong and unremitting. 
They are like a spring, which is pressed down by a weight, but is 
always ready to fly up if the weight is diminished or removed. 
As it is, however, we can discern a manifest unwillingness among 
lay politicians to advance any High Church doctrines which 
appear to lead to oppression of Dissenters, without numerous 
limitations and exceptions. For example, Sir John Walsh, in his 
pamphlet reviewed in our last Number, lays down the present 
opinions of the moderate Tories, with respect to the Established 
Church, in the following see-saw and mincing phrases :-— 


‘A Protestant government, the head of a great Protestant empire, 
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however it may act upon the wise and beneficent principles of toleration, 
cannot, and ought not, to push them so far as to regard the two religions 
with absolute indifference. The interests, the support, the extension of 
the Protestant faith, ought to be more precious to it than that of the 
Catholic. It should not oppress or injure the latter, but it ought to 
foster, protect, and encourage the former. A certain degree of par- 
tiality, where it is confined to proper limits, where it does not go the 
length of injustice, where it merely shows itself in a desire to promote 
the diffusion of that mode of worship which is professed by the empire, 
is a natural result of sincerity in the belief of its superiority.’—p, 138. 

It must be owned that the advocates of religious inequality in 
this country appear to be driven into very narrow straits, when 
they find it prudent to use such language as this. Nevertheless, 
we this soft and silken covering there lies hidden the sharp 
sword of persecution, ready to be drawn out if a favourable 
opportunity should present itself. The doctrines which justify 
the ‘ certain degree of partiality, confined to proper limits, would 
equally justify an uncertain degree of oppression, confined by no 
limits at all, if there was the power as well as the will to advance 

the interests of the religion ‘ professed by the empire;’ in other 
words, of that particular persuasion which has a majority in both 
houses of Parliament. 

We conceive that a civil legislature ought to view all forms of 
religious faith with ‘absolute indifference,’ so far as their effects 
on a future state are concerned. In its eyes there is no religious 
truth or religious error. A legislator is not only not bound to en- 
courage his own, or to discourage other modes of belief, but he is 
not justified in doing so. In deciding on the truth of creeds he 
encroaches on the province of ecclesiastical society. By leaving 
the clergy of all sects to be supported on the voluntary principle 
he violates no duty to his own persuasion. 7. endowing the 
clergy of all sects i gives no sanction to that which he believes 
to be error. 

If, however, it is granted that the utmost religious equality 
ought to prevail, and that the clergy of every persuasion ought 
to be wholly unconnected with the state, still the question re- 
mains, whether it is desirable that every clergy should be main- 
tained, and the costs of every form of worship be defrayed, by the 
voluntary principle or b sui Fi endowment ? 

From the example of the more advanced and settled parts of 
the United States, we entertain no doubt that a respectable clergy 
may be amply provided for by the voluntary payments of their 
congregations. In the British isles there is no instance of the 
voluntary principle working under circumstances favourable to 

‘the support of a clergy, and the erection and maintenance of 
places of worship. In England and Scotland the Protestant 
Vow. 1V. & XXVI. No. I. 
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Dissenters area minority, consisting almost exclusively of the 
middle and poorer classes ; while the religious wants of the bulk 
of the population, including nearly all the rich, are suppli by 
the established church ; in balenk again,-the Catholics, althoug 
a large majority, are nevertheless for the most part poor pea- 
sants, and poor to a degree unexampled in other European coun- 
tries. If there was no public endowment for any church jn these 
islands, we might then be able to judge more fairly of the opera- 
tion of the yoluntary principle. The recent subscriptions for the 
Irish Protestant clergy, and for the metropolitan churches, show 
the strength of this principle even in the face of an endowed 
establishment, when the religious faith of the upper classes is in 
question. We have recently seen a paragraph in the newspapers, 
stating that the present Duke of Northumberland has, at his own 
expense, built fourteen churches and chapels. The endowments of 
Catholic times could scarcely exceed this munificence; but how 
much more frequent would such gifts become, if the state did 
not undertake to provide a supply of places of worship! We 
are quite confident that the fees on ecclesiastical rites, pew-rents, 
and voluntary offerings of the congregation, would afford a suf-° 
ficient income to clergymen in this country, if all public endow- 
ment was withdrawn from them. It is therefore absurd to 
eonfound the deprivation of the Protestant clergy of their present 
means of support with ‘the destruction of the Protestant Church :’ 
as if the church meant the clergy, and as if the clergy would be 
discharged as uséless unless they were maintained by the state, 

The disadvantage of the voluntary principle for the support of 
religious worship is, that, by making each clergyman dependent 
on his congregation, it deprives him of the self-reliance and 
freedom of speech which ought to belong to the moral and reli- 
gious teacher; that by inducing the clergyman to avoid giving 
offence to his hearers, it encourages him to address himself as 
little as possible to their reason, and either to cultivate a supersti- 
tious ritual, or to indulge in flights of fanaticism and enthusiasm, 
A clergyman who relies on the free gifts of his congregation, must 
frequently be tempted to diverge _ oh the straight path of his 
duty by the desire to gain popularity or to avoid unpopularity. 
We illustrated this point so fully in our former article, that we 
need now only refer to what we said on that occasion. 

The main advantage of the voluntary principle for the support 
of religious worship is alleged to be, that a clergy thus maintained 
is free from all political character ; that it is not a party in the 
state, as well as an ecclesiastical body; and that it thus does not 
oecasion the religious discord, or exercise the undue political 
influence, which are inseparable from an endowed and established 
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chutch. No one can estimate more highly than we do’ the 
benefits just detailed—no one can be more desirous to see an 
entire dissociation of the church and state. It appears to us, 
however, that the evils which the voluntary principle is affirmed 
to avert in ecclesiastical affairs arise rather from the civil privi- 
leges of the favoured church than from the mode of payment of 
its clergy—rather from establishment than from endowment. A 
church may ‘be wholly independent of the state; it may arrange 
its own form of government, appoint its own ministers, regulate 
its own discipline, forms of worship, and standard of faith ; and yet 
its clergy may be supported, either wholly or in part, by public 
endowment. This is the case with the Presbyterian church of 
{reland, the ministers of which receive a regular payment from the 
public purse, although it is, according to the proper meaning of 
the term, wholly unconnected with the state*. There is likewise 
a small annual grant for the benefit of certain Congregationalist 





* The following account of the influence exercised by the Crown over the Presby- 
terian church of Ireland, and of the effects produced by the regium donum, was given 
by the Rey. H. Cooke, Moderator of the Synod of Ulster, to the Commons’ Committee 
on Ireland in 1825:— : 

«Has the Crown any control over the appointment of Presbyieriau ministers ?— 
None at all; the minister, when ordained, sends his memorial to t}. Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with a copy of his oath of allegiance, and the certificate of the raouerator of 
the synod to the fact of the ordination, This is the entire process, The Crown 
exercises no control. 

‘Is the transmission of his stipend from the Crown to him a matter of course, 
after he has sent up that certificate ?>—Perfectly a matter of course. 

‘Is it revocable at the pleasure of the Crown ?—Not except the Government were 
to revoke the entire grant to the body: it is not revocable from an individual, but is 
from the body. : 

‘Is it in the power of the.Crown to revoke the grant from the whole body ?-—It is 
an andual grant voted by Parliament. 

‘ = *” * * 

‘Is this dependence of the ministers upon the Crown for part of their payment 
viewed with any jealousy by the Presbyterian congregations ?—At the time of the 
ee ey settlement, the minds of some of the et were perhaps a little given to 
undue freedom in politics, and there were a few congregations that objected ; but 
since the matter has been understood, since the system has been seen to be no 
attempt tf undue influence upon the part of government, it has been in the highest 
degree satisfactory te the people, and I think they have generally looked upon it with 
as much gtatitude as the ministers have. * * * * In order to make it understood 
why some of the congregations objected at first, | should mention that there were 
pamphlets ished upon the subject, the object of which was to show that it was an 
attempt of the government to acquire patronage and power in our church; some of 
the people were even persuaded that our ministers were to adopt all the forms of the 
established church, which they generally do not approve. Many of our people 
would have objections even to the ministers wearing black gowns. To rouse their 
prejudices, it was said that our ministers were to put on gowns and other clerical 
habits, read their sermons and prayers, which the people do not generally approve. 
These things made some impression upon the minds of the lower cde of the 
people, and they objected to the system of royal bounty; but, with a few exceptions, 
I conceive they went off like a cloud in the space of a year or two, and that the 
benefit of the system has uniformly since been felt and acknowledged both by minis- 
ters and people. —p. 348-9. : 
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ministers in England, which, so far as‘it goes, is a' public endow- 
ment. If this grant was increased, so. as to allow of a small 
stipend to each minister, the Congregationalist clergy would be 
endowed, without their church being connected with the state. 
The grant to. Maynooth College is likewise a limited: public 
endowment of the n Catholic clergy of Ireland, ‘The prin- 
ciple of endowment without civil privilege is likewise acted ‘upon 
with respect to the Protestant and Catholic churches im'Prassia, 
though with a greater encroachment on their ecclesiastical inde- 

ndence than seems to us desirable. bi Ae 

It is ‘highly important to sever the question of the mode of 
payment for a clergy from all other considerations, such as the 
form of church government, the mode of appointing to cures’ of 
souls, the enjoyment of civil privileges. It is only by*thus con 
sidering the question nakedly, and apart from all concomifantts, 
that we can hope to form a well-grounded opinion on'the best 
policy to be pursued with regard to it. Viewing it in this light, 
we entertain little doubt that as the general course of civilization 
is to systematize what is irregular, and to reduce to certainty 
what is accidental, so, with respect to the maintenance of a clergy, 
the method of endowment will be found, in the long run, 'pre- 
ferable to the voluntary principle. of aid 

With regard to the ecclesiastical state of Ireland, we must re- 
peat with undiminished confidence the opinion which we expressed 
in our former article, that an exclusive Protestant system cannot 
be permanently upheld in that country. People may goon 
proving that the burden of tithes does not fall on the Catholics, 
and Parliament may commute the tithe into'a land-tax; but'the 
Catholics will still continue to feel that there is a large fund for 
ecclesiastical purposes at the disposition of the state, which the 
state persists in appropriating to the uses of that religious per- 
suasion which stands least in need of it; viz., the rich minority. 
The course of events will inevitably prove, even to those who are 
now weak and short-sighted enough to put their faith in Com- 
missioners of Rebellion, that there are only two alternatives in 
Ireland; either to endow all persuasions, or none. It is the 
destination, not the source, of the present payment to the Episco- 
palian Protestant clergy which the Catholics object to: the 
question with them is not whence it comes, but whither it goes. 
Does any one suppose, when Dr. Doyle uttered his memorable 
prayer to his fellow-religionists, that ‘their hatred of tithes 
would be as lasting as their love of justice,’ that he would have 
objected to the payment of tithes in a Catholic country to a Ca- 
tholic priesthood? The Irish Catholics do not denounce the 
principle of tithes on scientific or econcmical grounds.. Any 
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direct, tax. levied on the community at large, and similarly applied, 
would be similarly objected to. It is the application of tithes, 
not their origin, which has made them so bitterly unpopular in 
Ireland ; and which will-continue to be objected to, under what- 
ever disguise they may be clothed by the ingenuity of statesmen 
unwilling to admit the fact that the present exclusive system 
must be abandoned. 

The smallness of the majority in the Commons for the Irish 
Church Bill in the last session, as compared with that for the 
Irish Municipal Bill, proves to us that the half-measure intro- 
duced by the Government does not give satisfaction to the Liberal 
party, while it is resisted by the Lords with the same per- 
tinacity as if it went far enough to make a settlement of the ques- 
tion, .That a measure for endowing the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland would be carried in the present state of theological 
excitement in this country, we do not affirm: but it would,'at 
least, not. be less successful than the appropriation clause; and 
it is.clear that if a measure is not brought forward, it can never 
succeed. Boldness and a good cause will do much in politics, 
even where the obstacles appear most formidable. In the long 
run, it is a great advantage to have reason on your side, and to 
be able to defend your measure with apt, consistent, and strong 
arguments. Such is not the case with the Irish Church Bill 
adopted by the present Government: it sanctions a principle, 
which is barren in the hands of its proposers, which exposes 
them in debate to all the objections applicable toa thorough- 
going measure, hut which, without a wider and more consistent 
application, leaves the main practical difficulty of the subject 
untouched. 


CC. 
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